\ retained in different phraseology, 
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Export Debentur 
Plan Eliminated 
From Tariff Bill 


Senate Conferees Recede; 
Lumber Rates and Restric- 
tions on Commission Per- 
sonnel Compromised 


Flexible Provisions 


Still to Be Considered 


Full Agreément on Measure to 
Be Reached May 22 or on 
Next Day at Latest, in Opin- 
ion of Senator Smoot 


The Senate conférees_on the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) receded May 21 from their 
stand on the export debenture amend- 
ment. The conferees of the Senate and 
House reached an agreement on all con- 
troversial items except the flexible tar- 


- iff provisions and certain related’ ‘amend- 
ments. 

The recession of. the Senate majority 
conferees followed within two days the 
action of the Senate, voting 43 to 41, to 
relieve them of their pledge not to yield 
on the debenture amendment. 


Conference Work Nears Close 

Senator Smoot. (Rep.), of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman and chairman 
of the conference, said orally that he 
hoped the work of the conferees would 
be completed. May 22, though the confer- 
ence maf run over another day. 

A cempromise fate of $1 per 1,000 feet 

was agreed to on softwood. lumber, with 
railroad ties and. telegraph and trolley 
oles retained on the free list. «The 
enate ‘rate on these items was $1.50 
per 1.000, while the House had voted for 
free lumber. Timber and unmanufac- 
tured logs. and pulpwood were retained 
on the free list. s 


All Cement to Pay Duty 


The Sénate conferees also receded on 
the amendment of Senator Blease 
(Dem.), of Sduth Carolina, to permit 
free entry of cement to be used in pub- 
lie construction work. All cefhent, by 
action of the conference committees, 
will be dutiable at 6. cents per 100 
pounds. 

‘The House-receded on its amendments 
relative to the Tariff Commission, 
thereby assuring the continuance of & 
six-membered Divertipan Commission. 
The sense of a Senate amendment pee 

ic 
requires the appointment of a new Com- 
mission within 90 days of passage of the 
act. 

Party Affiliation Restricted 

Not more than three Commissigners 
shall be members of the same political 

arty and members of the different po- 
fitical parties shall be appointed alter- 
nately as neariy as practicable. Each 
member will serve six years. ‘ 

The Senate conferees also receded on 
the Senate amendment fof a tariff of 30 
cents an ounce on silver. This amend- 
ment was proposed by Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, and adopted in the 


. Senate by a substantial magnet. & 
May 22, 


When the conferees meet, e 
they will take up the flexible provisions 
and the questions’ of differences in gost 
of production as opposed to differences 
in competitive ‘conditions as a basis for 
making tariff adjustments. The Senate 
amendments dealing mith United States 
value’in tariff appraisals also await_con- 
sideration. 

During the day, both Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, and 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., Ways and Means chairman, 
conferred with President Hoover on a 
compromise arrangement regarding the 
Executive’s powers over tariff rate ad- 


justments. 
Radio Survey Shows 
Congested Channels 


Commission May Eliminate 
Some Stations for Relief 


A survey of the more thari 250 broad- 
casting stations in the “regional” cate- 
gory, just completed by the Federal Ra- 
dio. Commission, shows that there is 
great congestion on these channels and 
that 90 per cent-of the regional stations 
“report interference either from stations 
on the same or adjoining channels,” 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount an- 


. nounced May 21 in a statement. 


. 


The full text of Commissioner La- 
fount’s statement will be published in the 
issue of May 23. , 

The survey, t Commissioner said, 
was made becaus@of the ever-increasing 
demand from all sections of the country 
for added radio facilities, mainly in the 
regional class. 

“The only way to materially improve 
radio reception in the United States is 
to eliminate a number of stations ahd to 
apply strictly sound engineering princi- 

es in making any future assignments,” 
tS stated. “Appreciating this fact, the 
Commission is forced to deny a vast ma- 
jority of applications.” 


Bill Asks. $25,000,000 
For Wabash Flood Control 


An appropriation of* $25,000,000 to be 
used for flood control and the improve- 
ment of navigation on the Wabash River 
and its tributaries fn Indiana and IIli- 
nois is asked in a bill (H. R. 12525) in- 











tneduced in the House by Repgesentative 
powbekort (Rep.), -of Evansville, Ind., | 
y 21. . 
fine project would ‘be in accordance | 
ith the engineering plans and recom- 
,mendations of the Chief of Army En- 
gineers, according to the bill. 
ee. 
aa 
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Guit 


Resolution on Rail Mergers 
Adopted by Senate, 46 to 27 


Amendment Incorporated in Measure Suspending 


, Authority of I. C. 


Under Certai 


HE Senate on May 21 adopted, by 


C. in Consolidations 
n Conditions 


a vote of 46 to 27, the Couzens reso- 


lution (S. J. Res. 161) suspending the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under existing law to authorize any railroad consoli- 
dations or acquisition of conttol until Mar. 4, 1931, except in conformity 


with certain requirements. 


An amendment to the resolution, submitted by Senator Connally 


(Dem.), of Texas, was incorporated 


in the bill, providing that the Com- 


mission approve no consolidation which does not require continuation of 


shops and offices on all lines affecte 


_ for any damages to employes arising 
or offices. 


President Declared 
Still Desirous of 
Early Treaty Action 





Majority Leader Says Senate 
Will Debate Compact if 


Presented Before Comple-) 


tion of Tariff 


Senator Watson, (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader in the Senate, discussed 
the London naval treaty with President 
Hoover at the White House May 21. 

fterwards, it was stated orally at the 
White House that President Hoover’s at- 
titude regarding consideration of the 
treaty by the Senate at this session re- 
mained unchanged. The President, it 
was said, has all along desired ratifica- 
tion of the treaty at this session. 


Situation in Senate 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, said that if the treaty 
reaches the Senate before consideration 
of the tariff conference report is com- 
pleted, it will be taken up. 


“But if the tariff is finished and there 
is an hiatus before the treaty gets to 
the Senate, I am not sure we can hold 
the Senate in session.” 

Senator Watson had stated orally May 
20 that he fayors an adjournment of 
Congress as soon as the tariff conference 
report is adopted, jetting the treaty go 
over until the. mext Session. 

Suggestions that the treaty go over 
until the next session did not meet with 
the approval of Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, Foreign Relations Committee 


chairman. 


“Before the hearings began,” said Sen- 
ator Borah, “I asked the majority leader, 
Senator Watson, whether it was pro- 
posed ‘to dispose of the treaty this ses- 
sion. He said that was the program. 
I have had no notice to the contrary. As 
chairman [I shall proceed upon the as- 
sumption that it is to be disposed of at 
this session.” . 

Senator Johnson (Rep*), of California, 
who has been leading the cross-examina- 
tion in the Foreign-Relations Commit- 
tee, favors postponement of action until 
next Fall. 

“We ought to have ample time for the 


American people to understand exactly | 


what the treaty is,” he said. “They do 
not understand it now and very few 
members of the Senate do, because of the 
overwhelming duties that press upon 
them. They have little conception of it. 
“Moreover, the Senate because of 
physical and mental fatigue is in no fit 
condition wisely to legislate. It would 
be infinitely better that the treaty. be put 
over until Fall so that both people and 
legislators may know exactly what it is. 
We have had one experience in 1922 with 
the so-called disarmament conference 
which ought to be sufficient to each of us 
to move with-circumspection and caution 
with reference to ratification.” 
Testimony to the effect that the Lon- 
don naval treaty does not meet the needs 
of the American Navy and does not give 
parity with Great Britain was given the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
May 21 by Rear Admiral J. R. Pringle, 
president of the Naval War College, and 
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d, or provide adequate compensation 
from the abandonment of such shops 


¢+ The resolution sets up as requirements 


precedent to approval by the Commis- 
sion, that the Commission shall prescribe 
in its order authorizing the consolida- 
tion such terms as may be found neces- 


lay-off of employes; that existing through 
routes and channéls of trade must be 
maintained, and that the applicant must 
make a bidding offer for the acquisi- 
tion of other lines allocated to it by the 
general / consolidation seheme of the 
Commission; and third, that the Com- 
mission shall not approve any consoli- 
dation that would be in violation of any 
anti-trust law, except for such approval. 
Other Provisions 

The resolution provides: 

“That any consolidation or unifica- 
tion, or common control, or any exercise 
of common control, of carriers by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, or 
the properties thereof, however accom- 
plished, whether directly or indirectly, 
through a holding company or holding 
companies, by a voting trust, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, and which the 
Commission is not empowered to ap- 
prove and authorize, or which the Com- 
mission, if empowered, has not approved 
and authorized, is hereby declared un- 
lawful and may be enjoined by any court 
'of competent jurisdiction at the suit of 
the United States, the Commission, any 
commisison or regulating body of any 
State or States affected, or any part in 
interest: Provided, that the provisions 
of this paragraph shall apply only to 
consolidations, unifications, and common 
control effected or exercised subsequent 
{to Feb. 28, 1920.” 
| Senator Fess contended that the reso- 
lution was “indefensible,” forbidding all 
consolidations, those in conflict to the 
anti-trust, laws..as. well those not in 
conflict, and acting retroactively. 

Effect on Stocks Predicted : 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
in opposing the Couzens resolution, de- 
clared that enactment ofsthe~ resolution 
would effect “all the stecks of all. the 
railroads.” 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, expressed his doubt that the proviso 
of the resolution that certain provisions 
shall apply “only to consolidations, uni- 
fications and common control effected or 
exercised subsequent tg Feb. 28> 1920, 
would. be effective. 

“I doubt that the language accom- 
plishes what the Senator has in mind,” 
he said. He agreed with a suggestion 
of Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
that the language be changed to read 
that the provisions shall “not apply to 
consolidations, unifications, and common 
control exercised prior to Feb. 28, 1920.” 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, in. ques- 
tioning. the advisability of the resolu- 
tion, declared the right way to get at the 
Great Northern situation is to amend 
the law, and not by attempting to legis- 
late by resolution. 

House Legislation Favored 

With reference to the holding com- 
pany problem, Senator Fess declared the 
House is now conducting hearings on 
holding company legislation, which shall 
be completed in due time. We would do 
much better to wait on that legislation 
than to act on this resolution,” he said. 

Senator Hawes declared the resolution 
is “fundamentally wrong” since it “takes 
away from the Commission the pewer of 
thought and analysis.” 

“This resolution strikes down all forms 
of consolidations,” he said. 

Serlator Hawes, in criticising the reso- 
lution, declared it is “generally conceded” 
that the Great Northern-Northern Pa- 
cific merger cannot be completed within 
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Distribution Data Is Foreseen 


As Aid to Investor 


Progress of Capa 


Delayed Generally 


Winter Wheat Advances in 
Southwest Area 


v 


INTER wheat progressed 

slowly in the Northwest, due 
to cool weather, but the crop is 
heading north to central districts 
and there was good growth in the 
Southwest, according to the weekly 
weather report made public on 
May 21 by the Weather Bureau. 
Spring wheat is looking good, the 
Bureau said. 

(The general summary of the re- } 
port will be found in full text on 
page 5.) . 

Weather of the past week was 
mostly unfavorable for germina- 
tion and) growth of corn in the 
principal producing areas. Candi- 
tions were generally favorable for 
cotton east of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, but, because of excessive rains, 
very unfavorable from valley sec- 
tions westward, except in more 
southern districts, 


s in Stocks 


Information on Various In- 
dustries to Be Available, 
Census Specialist Says 


Investors in the stock markets 
throughout the country will be greatly 
benefited by the census of distribution, 
if they make #& close study of the in- 


formation obtained and apply these facts 
judiciously in their trading, the assist- 
ant chief of the distribution census, 
William A. Ruff, stated orally, May 21. 
This information will not be concerning 
the individual companies that are listed 
on the stock j{exchanges, but will give 
complete information on the various in- 
dustries as such, he said, 

As in all statistics, the benefits to be 
gained remain with the individual who 
wishes to use them, Mr, Ruff,» pointed 
out, since figures, if properly applied, 
give vivid pictures of business situations, 
but if there is no discretion in the ap- 
plication of these figures, they are of 
no value. An industry that shows that 
an efficient system of distribution has 
been adopted can be judged as one that 
| will ultimately show, a profit, he de- 
|clared, and once the investor decides on 
| what industry is the most efficient, the 
only task left for him is to select the 
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sary to prevent dismissal, demotion or], 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1930 


Auto Production 
Gains Over March 


Output Was Highest for Any 
April With Exception of 
‘Last Year’s Record 


Automobile, production during April 
was the highest since August, 1929, and 
was the highest of any April on record, 
with the exception of 1929, the assistant 
chief of the automotive. division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, C. F, Baldwin, stated 
orally May 21. The automotive industry 
\isa 


send to dcmestic markets only the cars 


that have actually been sold or that are} 


likely to be sold at an early date. 
There is no uniform policy among the 
automotive industry requiring that only 
those cars that have been sold by the 
dealer can be shipped, Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out, but they have long realized 
that only through a stabilization of the 
market, which is effected entirely by the 


retail trade, can a proper distribution | 


of production be maintained. 

The production of trucks was the 
highest since July 1929, he stated. Pro- 
duction during April amounted to 442,630 
vehicles, of which 374,606 were passen- 
ger cars, and 67,459 were trucks, it was 
shown, while the production during 
March of this year totaled 401,382 ve- 
hicles, and April of last year it was 
| 621,910. 


‘Monopoly Alleged 


To Exist in Talking — 


Picture Business 


‘Senate Committee Is Told 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Has Created 
‘Mlegal Situation’ 


By the use of a “subtle and insidious 
program of terrorization,” the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and various associated and subsidiary 
concerns, have brought about an illegal 
situation and have monopolistic control 
of the talking moving picture field and 
allied businesses, three witnesses charged 
before the Senate Committee on Patents 
in @ hearing May 21. 

Thig tes: was given in support 
of -#* bill (4S. 4442) by Senator’ Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, to make patents 
unenforceable if used to violate the anti- 
trust laws. 

Threats Charged 

“A general threat*that if you buy any- 
thing pat a Western Electric product, 
you're Suying a. aewsuit,” was described 
as the means by which the alleged .mo- 
|nopoly hes brows whttabout domination of 
| the fields in which audio amplification is 
empjoyed. C. C. Colby, president: of the 
Samson Electric Co., of Canton, Mass., 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Audio Research Foundation, made 
this statement in suppleménting his pre- 
pared statement. 

Both the business of producing and 
presenting talking moving pictures ar 
under the domination. of this alleged 
trust, Mr. Colby stated, and the situa- 
tion has been brought about by the 
“same process used by the United Shoe 
Machinery Co.,” and the dominating con- 
cerns have been “inspired by the same 
genius” as that which directed the shoe 
machinery concern, he said. 

The alleged combination has not only 
a monopoly of the field in which a mo- 
nopoly. was granted, Mr. Colby said, but 
“is attempting to extend that monopoly 
into other commercial fields and control 
every industry where amplifying equip- 
ment is finding its way.” ’ 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., together with numerous sub- 
sidiaries and associated concerns, claims 
it has exclusive rights in aH of these 
fields, Mr. Colby sifu. , 

“This state of vit@salage has been 
brought about through a pernicious type 
of contract,” he declared. 

Describing the “pernicious” contracts, 
Mr. Colby said any theater owner who 
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Lack of Feature Films 


Is Problem in London 
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West End Holises Find Diffi- 
culty in Obeying Quota Law 


Motion-picture theaters of England are 
required by law to show a proportion of 
British films, but the West End houses 
of London find the British production of 
quality pictures is not, great enough to 
meet both their stand-gyy‘7md the stat- 
ute, according to infor.A..n from the 
trade commissioner at Paris, George R. 
Canty, made public May 20 by the De- 
partment of Commerce: The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

London West End cinemas are faced 





this year with a serious crisis due to the 
films act, which requires that exhibitors 
must show a minimum of 7% per cent of 
British films in their year’s program, The 
booking executives of these theaters de- 
clare that there are not sufficient Brit- 
ish films available of a quality to stand 
up in West End houses, and to show 
British pictures of inferior merit is sim- 
ply to ruin the business and reputation 
of their houses. It is a matter of sim- 
ple calculation. There are eight premier 
West End houses alone faced with the 
same problem—the Plaza, Empire, Capi- 
tol, Rialto, Tivoli, New Gallery, Astoria 
and the Carlton. Six, at least, of these 
houses cannot show films which have 
been elsewhere in the West End. Their 
necessary quota of British films for the 
year is roughly about seven feature films. 
That is to say, nearly 50 British feature 
films of West End standard are required 
for the present quota year. There is a 
prospect of about 40 British features 
being available, 


good barometer of trade conditions, | 
he said, since most of the manufacturers | 
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Facts Demanded 
By Buying Public, 
Advertisers Told 


| Y 
'Dr. Klein Tells Federation 
That Modern Business Re- 


quires Value in Goods to 
Support Statements 


Industry Is Praised 
For High Standards 


\Mrs. McCormick Says False 
Propaganda Is Recognized; 
Secretary Davis Asserts Pub- 
licity Can Revive Business 


“Modern business requires that the 
advertising counsellor “must be a good 
deal more than a mere ‘publiciteer’,” and 
the trend is “from bass drums to brass 
tacks,” said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in an address on 
May 21 ‘before the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, meeting in Washington. 

Advertising should go “behind the 
product,” and has a “solemn and ever 
growing obligation to serve an increas- 
ingly and rightfully exacting consumer, 
not to bewilder him,” he said. (Dr. 
Klein’s address will be found in full 
text on page 10.) ‘ , 


Improvement Noted 


| Representative Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick (Rep.), of Byron, IIl., at the same 
| meeting said that the public is learning 
to recognize false propaganda, but that 
credit for improvement in advertising 
belongs largely to leaders in advertising. 
| . The. Secretary of Labor, James -J. 
| Davis, told the federation members that 
| business now should be quickened by 
every possible method and that “the best 
means of this is advertising.” 

The economic advantage of paying in- 
creased. wages has been -recognized by 
| industrial leaders, he declared, but of 
| late employers have ‘seen that with ade- 
| quate wages there must also be sufficient 
and full-time employment. He added 
that “already there are signs” in that 
direction. i 


Wages Maintained 


In the current, revival of Ss, ad- 
vertising ean be mi f buetons, Se 





the worker and the security of the na- 
tional economic structure, said Secre- 
tary Davis. 

Tracing the Government activities to 
maintain the national purchasing power 
following the stock market deflation last 
Fall, Mr. Davis declared that outstanding 
in President’s Hoover’s Administration 
“was the fact that there was no reduc- 
tion in wages.” 

It was this realization of the impor- 
tance of keeping wages up that contrib- 
uted to stem the tide of the recession, 
he said, pointing out that “we’ve never 
before had a depression when there was 
no decréase in wages.” 


The purchasing power of the “well- 
filled envelope” has made possible our 
standard of living, a standard which ad- 
vertising has promoted, he continued. 
It “quickens every nerve in the vast 
business body,” he asserted. 

“Advertising is far and away the pre- 
dominant element in salesmanship,” he 
said, adding that it has not been given 
credit for the force it exerts An the in- 
terplay of commerce. 

Dr. Klein said: 
but unmistakably coming out of the de- 
pression, and that factor of slow but 
steady progress is indeed a decided ad- 
vantage in itself. Our clithb out of the 
slump is not rambling hit or miss 
scramble; we are emphatically not ‘mud- 
dling through.’ On the contrary, for the 
first time in our business history we are 
progressing by carefully\calculated, far- 
sighted plans, Which explains the encour- 


aging fact that the rate of advance is | 


just about twice as rapid as in previous 
slumps of similar proportions. 
“A vital element in that recovepy is, 


of course, the part played by commer- | 


cial and industrial research in the guid- 
ance of which the advertising profes- 
sion is having a very large part.” 
President Hoover’s program for sim- 
plification in industry, said Dr. Klein, 
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Export Trade Shows Decrease 
Of 20 Per Cent 


+ 
Some Important Items Gain, | 


However, Commerce 
Survey Reveals 


» | 
Despite the decline of abowt 20 per) 


cent in the United States export trade 
during the first four months of the year, 
some of the principal items in the for- 
eign shipments maintained or exceeded 
the volume of a year ago, according to 


an oral statement May 20 in behalf of | 


the statistical research department of 
the Department of Commerce. 

While detailed statistics on April trade 
are not yet available, the figures for the 
first three months pill serve to present 
an adequate basis for comparison, it was 
said, since the commodities entering into 
our foreign trade the first quarter largely 
compose the shipments during April. 

Machinery in Lead 

The most important item in exports 
during the first quarter was machinery, 
this class of goods showing an increase 
of 9 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1929. Exports of machinery 
were valued at approximately $170,000,- 
000, the gain being ‘reflected largely in 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 


est role to the altinaate happiness of r 


“Business is gradually 


such: inestimat oT 
demand our constant and watehful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 
—James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, 
1857—1861 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


(Criticism Made 4 
On Musele Shoa 


Senator Robinson of Indiana 
Objects to Comments on 
Business Relations of Mr. 
Huston — 


Statement Described _ 
As Purely Political 


Committee Member Makes Par- 
tial Report on Activities of 
Mr. Raskob on Use of His 

Money in Wet Drive : 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dry Leader Denies 
Beer Endorsement 


\ 


Mr. McBride Asserts Speech of 
Representative Fort Was * 
Misinterpreted 


| 


F. Scott McBride, general superintend- | 
ent of the Anti-Saloon League, testified 
before the Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee investigating lobbying, May 21, that 
he did not endorse the manufacture and 
use of home brew. « . 

Mr. McBride testified that the. Anti- 
Saloon League would support Represent- 
ative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, N. J. 
for the Senate. Foilowing this, Chair- 
man Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, ques- 
tioned: “So, then, you endorse the manu- 
facture of home brew?” 

“No,” replied Mr. McBride, “Neither 
did Mr. Fort in his speech before Con- 
gress.” He stated that he had read Mr. | 
Fort’s speech twice and “did not find one 
line in it that authorized home brew or 
recommends it.” 

Referring to a statement before the | 
committee, May 13, to the effect that Mr. 
| Fort's speech was a “very good speech,” 
| which had been interpreted as a sanction 
of home brew, Mr. McBride declared: “I 
said nothing about home brew in my 
| testimony the other day. 
| Hopes to Raise $200,000 

“I did not refer to home: brew,” he 
| said. “I referred to the cider and the 
|fruit juices provision, That did make 
la distinction between the one-half of 1 
per cent and intoxicating in fact.” 





nee 

Charges that a report submitted ee 
21 by the Senate Judiciary subcommittee — 
investigating lobbying, in regard to its 
inquiry into. the Muscle Shoals lobby, ~ 
is “purely and wholly political,” were 
made in the Senate, May 21, by Senator 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, a member — 
of the lobby committee. ae 

The lobby committee’s Muscle Shoals — 
report, filed May 21, dealt in most part 
with the activities of the Teens ee 


ie 


Mr. McBride testified also regarding | River Improvement Associatton, and 
the relationship of the Anti-Saloon| that the association maintained an 
League and the World League Against|in Washington in charge of Col. J 
Alcoholism, and as to contributions to 
the two organizations. He was requested 


. 


Worthiegton, and that “power problems 

have engaged a large share of its, atten- 

by Senator Caraway to return for fur-/|tion in more recent times, Muscle Shoals* 

ther questioning May 22. being the central feature of its activi 

Senator Blaine read into the record | ties.” oo 
Mr. Huston Criticized 


_ About 1925, the report says, “the orig. 
inal sources of the funds of the associas 
tion dried up almost entirely, due, it is’ 
said, to dissensions among the contribu- _ 
tors as to the policy that ought to be 
pursued in relation to the various ee 
posals for the development and utiliza : 
tion of Muscle Shoals. ns 

| “Since that time,” the report contin — 

|ues, “Col. Worthington and C. H. Hus- _ 
ton, who was its treasurer from. 1919 | 
to 1915, when he became its president, 
continuing as such until 1929, have been 
active in advocating the acceptance by | 
the Congress of the offer of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., for the development — 
and utilization of Muscle Shoals, repre- 
sented by a bill before the House ki 
as the M Son righ se 

y ‘Alleged 


e > % . 2 - 
regating more than $21,000,-| “That company has some 

‘st a aid. a ‘the Cinatestlos oo eight | With the Union Carbide Co,” the 

ee: : hich will | Continues, for the division of power de> 
passenger-cargo ships, two of which will | veloped by the works. The report 
be the largest merchant vessels ever con- | tells. of contriyutions by the Union Car- | 
structed in the United States, were au-| bide Co. to the association, and advances | 
thorized May 21 by the United States | made by Mr. Huston to Col. Worthingtas Y 
Shipping Board to two private operators.| (The report of the committee, in: f . 
The loans, representing three-fourths of | text, will be published in the issue of. 
the actual construction costs of the ves- | May 23.) 
sels, are out of the Board’s $250,000,000| “The report is a condemnation of Mr 
loan construction fund. C. H. Huston, who happens to be chair 

The United States Lines, Inc., was|man of the Republican National Commi 
loaned $15,750,000 for the building of | tee,” declared Senator Robinson. 
two new 20-knot passenger-cargo ves- Activities of Mr. Raskob 
sels, to be operated on the New York| _ In this connection he submitted a 
to Hamburg route. These vessels, which, | tial report from the committee as to the 
it was stated, are not to be confused with | activities of the Association Against the — 
the two 28-knot passenger ships pro-| Prohibition Amendment, calling atten ; 
posed by the Lines as sister vessels to | to the connection of John J. Raskob, — 
the “Leviathan,” will be built by the|chairman of the National Democratic | 
New York Shipbuilding Company. Committee, with the association. The 

The vessels, to cost a total of $21,-| Indiana Senator said that the association, — 
000,000, will be 705 feet long and of | to which Mr. Raskob had contributed, hall re 

pted_ to influence justices of the ~ 


a 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Shipping Board Lends 
$31,000,000, Toward 
Building Eight Liners 


Two of Passenger-cargo Ves- 
sels Will Be Largest Ever 
Constructed in American 


_. Shipyard A 


‘ 
e 


12,000 deadweight tons each. The Board | attem 
stated they would be the largest mer- Supreme Court. : 
chant ships ever constructed: in this These activities were done with Mr, 
country. Raskob’s money,” Mr. Robinson ‘said,. — 

The second loan, of $15,412,500, was/| “The activities of Claudius Huston pale _ 
to the United Mail Steamship Company, | into insignificance beside the activities of _ 
a subsidiary of the’“United Fruit Co.,|Mr: Raskob agaist the Constitution of | 
of Boston, for the construction of six|the United States. I am convinced that 
passenger-cargo ships. The; loans for|Mr. Raskob went into the Democratic ” | 
each vessel will aggregate $2,568,750, in-| Party and became the national chait- — 
cluding $75,000 for passenger accom-|man for the one purpose alone of secures 
modations. ing the repeal of the Eighteenth Amends | 

Each of these vessels actually will cost | ment.” ; 
$3,425,000 for construction, according to 
the Board. They will be of 4,000 tons 
jeach, with turbo-electric drives. 

Three of the vessels will be built at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., Newport Ntws, Va., and 
the remaining three by the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Company at Fore River, 
Mass. 

Under the contracts, the loans are to be 
repaid to the United States in 20 annual 
installments. .They are. made at the 
Government’s lowest current. borrowing 
rate, pursuant to the terms of the Jones- 
White Shipping Act. 


; Chine + Oe 5 

n connegtion with the report on - 

| Muscle Shoals, Senator Robinson Adie be 
had read it and “I am wondering what .~ 
crime Mr. C. H. Huston has committed, © | 
unless it be deemed a crime that he hap- | 

pens to be a prominent Republican.” — 

He said he had not joined in the re 
| because he “believes it to be entirely 
political, brought into the Senate for 
litical purposes to achieve only political 
results on the eve of a political cam- 
paign.” ; 5 

The partial report submitted by Sens _ 
ator Robinson from the lobby commit. 
tee follows in full text: ‘ eae 

One >of the witnesses examined by 
your committee in the lobby investigation | 
was John J. Raskob, a director of the | 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment and a member of its finance 
committee. 

In answer to a question as to the 
pose of the Association Against the 
hibition Amendment (P. 9401) Mr. Ras-_ 
kob replied: “Its purpose is to gather 
information “and statistics with pec 
to the workings of the Bighi 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, 

a view to presenting facts and data 
the American people that will tell thi 
|the truth about the conditions exist. 
| ing, and to do everything in its po ° 
‘elect representatives who will favor - 
modification or repeal of the ( 
ment.” 

In the course of his testimony, in 
|sponse to a question, he also made. 
following statement: “I have made 
| quite clear to this committee, I thitik, 
this testimony, that I believe in the 
that the Association Against the Pre 
bition Amendment is doin . Have 
plained the purposes, oa und ‘ 
them, of the organization, and the 
they are a. I have great con 
in the men that compose the execufi 
committee. I am_ perfectly ‘willing: 
contribute the money that I have co 
tributed, to be directed by those ne 
carrying out the purposes of the 


ciation. $ 
fe 








From Last Year 


Law Commission 


Reports Expenses 
vv 


Total of $119,000 Spent, 
Mr. Wickersham Says 


v 


XPENDITURES of the Law En- 
forcement Commission up to 
Apr. 30 amounted to $119,027.07, 
besides $2,967.17 in unpaid vouch- 
ers, the chairman, George W. Wick- 
ersham, advised Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee chairman, 
im a letter under date of May 14. 
Mr. Jones put the letter into the 
Record May 21, panied by a 
copy of the financial statements of 
the Commission. On the preceding 
day Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, introduced a resolution call- 
ing upon the, Commission for a 
financial accounting. The Com- 
mission is seeking an appropria- 
Slee $250,000 to continue its 
work. 
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Ip view of this statement, 
‘ties of the association e 
In order that the: sig: 


| [Continued on Page t4, Col 
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M. . Watson Confers 
_ With Chief Executive 
leeds of Nation Are Not Met 


By Treaty, Rear Admirals 
Tell Committees 















[Continued from Page 1.1 
' Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol,” chair- 
man 6f-the executive committee of the 
"General Board. 
Admiral Bristol had previously testi- 
fied before the Committee, but was called 
k to akswer questions by Senator 
alsh (Dem.), Montana, regarding the 
h of the American Fleet as 
f@gainst the Japanese. Senator Walsh 
inted out that Japanese exports to the 
Paited States were so essential to that 
‘country’s prosperity that it would be 
impossible for Japan to endanger it. 
Agrees With General Board 
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| “regarding the London treaty were not 
: dissimilar from those of the General 
Board as outlined by the memorandum 
read to the Committee by Admiral Bris- 
tol last week. He said that at London 
he had been asked for his views on the 
tentative proposal to be made to Great 
Britain and had concurred in it regard- 
in; 
called for a reduction from 21 to 18. 
Rear Admiral Julian V. Chase, mem- 
ber of the Naval General Board, pre- 


sented before the Senate Committee on | 


Naval Affairs the same statement he had 
-given the previous day to the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations.. In 


this statement he f 
show kn for the ‘5-5-3 ratio ef the 


Washington treaty there had been substi-| 


tuted a ratio of 5 units’for the United 


* States, 5.2 for Great Britain, and 3.26) 


for Japan. 


In his testimony before the Foreign | 


Relations Committee Admiral Pringle 


was questioned regarding article 19,) 


whith provides for replacements of auxil- 
jary vessels. Admiral Pringle said that 
he was not qualified to say whether Great 
Britain would be permitted under that 
article to replace one type of cryiser with 
vessels of another type. d 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
endeavored to remind the witness that 
the American delegation had consulted 
with its naval advisors rather carefully 
and thoroughly before making its pro- 
posal to Great Britain. 


« 


“You remember that. for long hours | 
we were in executive session with mem-| 


bers of the technical staff,” Senator 
Reed said7 “Admiral Jones was with us 
so long that it nearly wore him out. 


Pratt, Moffett, Yarnell, yourself, Smyth | 


and Hepburn were also called before us. 
~“The fact was there was a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion between the naval ex- 
perts regarding the merits of the 6- and 
8-inch-gun cruisers,” Senator Reed con- 
tinued. 

“Admirals Pratt, Yarnell and Hepburn 
favored the 6-inch, while you and Ad- 
miral Jones favored the 8-inch. That 
difference of opinion was very sharply 
marked, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Admr. Pringle replied. 

“Capt. Van Keuren told us-that it was 


possible to corstruct 6-inch-gun cruisers | 


with greater protection than 8-inch.” 


Early Ratification of London Compact 
*Comp 


+ 








“Does one balance the other?” he 
ked 


“If they have excess in one type that 
suits them and we have an excess in 
the types that suit us; then both are 
satisfied,” Admiral Pringle replied. “My 

mise is that both sides must: be al- 
owed to use their tonnage as they 

| desire.” 

In reply. to questioning by SenatOr Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Admiral 
Pringle testified that the 6-inch guns on 
the “Omaha” class of cruisers will pene- 
trate the armor of an 8-inch gun at 16,- 
000 yards While the 8-inch guns‘of the 
“Northampton” will penetrate the armor 
of the “Omaha” at 30,000 yards. He said 
that there was a band of distance be- 
tween them wherein the “Northampton” 
could fire at the “Omaha” without eing 
hit by her. 


‘Still to 








Facts Demande 
By Buying Public, 
Advertisers Told 


ane 
Dr. Klein Tells Federation 
That Modern Business Re- 
quires Value in. Goods to 
Support Statements 





arative Stre 
‘Of Japan Discussed 


Senator Walsh Says Tokyo 
Could Not Endanger Valu- 
able Exports 


}on any questions arising at the confer- 
ence, ty 

The letter of Sept. 11 dealt with the 
cruiser problem, he said, because that 
was considered the “crucial” point. The 
letter in question called for 21 cruisers 
of the 8-inch type and 58,000 tons -of 
6-inch cruisers. It was not the idea of 
the General Board that the 6-inch ¢ruiser 
tonnage should actually be built, but that 











[Continued from Page 1.} 
“could be greatly advanced if manufac- 
turers would interpret in their advertis- 
ing the saving that would come to the! 
consumer by the reduction of waste in 
distribution.” 
Effect on Business 
The session was opened by Senator 


| we should have the right to do so, he 


Admiral Pringle testified that his views | 


every part except cruisers, which ! 


resented figures to | 


Admiral Pringle admitted that there 
were other factors such as visibility that 
counted, and that an 8-inch gun could 
not be fired at all after night or in fog. 

When Admiral Bristol resumed the 


length as to whether or. not the British 
and Japanese admiralties got all of-their 


stand Senator Walsh questioned him at | 


| said. 


| Maximum Concession 
Submitted by Naval Board 


“This was the maximum concession 
we would make to get «un agreement,” 
|he testified, corroborating an almost 





demands ‘at London. Admiral Bristol | 
said he did not know. 


Possibilities in Conflict 
With Japan Discussed 


Reminding Admiral Bristol that he} 
had testified before that the American 
fleet had to be large in order to enter | 
Japanese waters, Senator Walsh asked: 

“You don’t think Japan cou 
our waters, do you?” | 

“No.” | 

“Then why should we enter her wa- 
ters?” 
“Well, I’m figuring on conducting the| 
campangn in the right way,” Admiral | 
Bristol replied. “Furthermore, if we 
didn’t get into her waters she’d stop our 
trade. 


ld. enter 


pate that we will go over there?” Sen- | 
ator Walsh continued. “And=if they 
| stopped our tfade in their waters we) 
would stop their trade in both -North| 
and South American, waters.” | 

Senator Walsh then pointed out that | 





Orient east of Singapore, according to 
figures given him by the Department of 
Commerce, were $569,000,000. 

“What would it cost to destroy the en- 
jtire Japanese fleet?™ he asked. 

“The last war was very short, and it 
cost, $24,000,000,000,” 
rephied. 

“And Japanese exports to the United 
States are $400,000,000,” Senator Walsh | 
continued. “What condition would she | 
be in if those were cut off?” 

“She’d be rather badly off.” 

“She imports her own food, doesn’t 
she?” 
| ot 
| “I’m trying to value the strategy you! 
| have given us for sending the American | 
| fleet over there to destroy the Japanese 
fleet,” Senator Walsh explained. “If | 
| we denied ourselves Japanesé tea and} 
silk how long would she last? They 
| Would starve to death?” 
| “No,” Admiral Bristol replied, “they 
{could sell it to China and Europe.” 
| “How could she sell to Europe when 
we would control the Mediterranean, and | 
|furthermore where’ could Japan find a| 





Admiral Bristol | 


identical previous statement by Admiral 


| Hilary T. Jones. 


“Why did you decide that you wanted 
to build five of the new ships in 6-inch- 
gun cruisers?” Senator Hale inquired. 

“I believe the vast majority of naval 
men favor the 8-inch cruiser; if the ton- 
nage was unlimited, I don’t think we 
would build. any 6-inch cruisers,” Ad- 
miral Chase replied. “Under the guns 
of a battleship the 6-inch cruiser is as 
valuable, unit fer unit. But I don’t be- 


|lieve in having two elasses of cruisers. 


“I am personally Willing to accept as 
high as 15 of ‘the 6-inch cruisers for 
duty with the fleet, to release the larger 
cruisers for duties the 6-inch cruisers 
cannot perform.” | . 

Admiral Chase explained that, under 
a limited tonnage fixed at 300,000 tons, 


“But you don’t anticipate that Japan| by dividing the classes, 23 cruisers could 
will come over here; you merely_antici- | be constructed as against 19 in the sin- 


gle 8-inch class. He pointed out that 
|8-inch cr@isers could be employed both 
with the fleet and in dispersed action, 
while the 6-inch is limited to fleet service. 
_ Admiral Chase then. drew the conclu- 
sion that if the tonnage-is to be lim- 


American exports to the whole of the | ited more 8-inch cruisers could be re- 


leased for dispersed action by the pres- 
ence with the fleet of some 6-inch cruis- 
ers. 


Superiority Given Japan 
By New Naval Ratio 


“I can hardly visualize that we will 
ever have enough 8-inch cruisers,” he 
said. “The 8-inch cruiser is essential in 
a convoy.” 


He could well imagine, he said, a war 
in the Pacific coming to an end without 
there ever being an engagement between 
fleets, the fighting all being done by 
cruisers. For operations in the western 
Pacific, a 5-3 ratio with Japan gives the 
United States about “equality,” while 
any higher ratio for Japan gives her 
superiority. This is the case in the Lon- 
don treaty, he said, where the cruiser 


|ratio is 5-3.44 and the destroyer ratio 


is 5-3.5, 
“I_ean’t see why the 5-3 ratio was 


| abandoned in the treaty,” observed Sen- 


ator Tydings (Dem.), of.Maryland. “I 
can’t either,” Admiral Chase concarred. 
Reverting to the relative merits of 6 


“Yes,” replied Admiral Pringle, “but I| new market for some $400,000,000 worth | and 8-inth cruisers, Admiral Chase told 


can’t concur with that.” 

“Yes, but he did advise to that effect, 
so that the delegation was faced with 
the question of deciding between these 
two groups.” ; 

Admiral Pringle admitted this was cor- 
rect. 

“And you think they decided wrong,” 
Senator Reed asked. 

“I would call it deciding contrary to 
our needs.” 

“Did you know that after we reached 
London we were informed that Australia 


and New Zealand would not sign the| power between the two nations is still| Committee. 


treaty if by building 21 cruisers we 
forced Japan to a position of parity 
with Great Britain.” 


Concessions Necessary, 
Admiral Pringle Agrees 


“That was not a strange position for 
them to take,” Admiral Pringle replied. 

“It was also known that the British 
admiralty was standing out for 170 
cruisers and were very unhappy about 
coming down to 50. ba with some 
of the British admiralty about this?” 
Senator Reed asked. 

“Tes,” 

“Did you talk with the Japanese?” _ 

“No.” 

“You knew that Capt. Toyeda was 
making a vigorous fight against the con- 
.cessions we asked.” 

“Ves.” 

“Is it your opinion that an honorable 

' ace is better than victory in war,” 

nator Reed continued. 

“Yes, I abhor war.” 

“Then wasn’t it better to give some 
concessions to that end?” 

“TI realize that it is impossible to go 

= to a conference and everyone lay down 

their maximum demands and insist that 


. 


- be granted,” Admiral Pringle Te-|nage of 4,000 or more, and having a 
plied. ~ ' : 
. “That’s what wrecked the Geneva speed of 15 knots or over. 


conference, wasn’t it?” 
“T’m not in a position to say.” 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
interrupted at this point to remark that 
at Geneva the United States had stood 
out for the right to build whatever ton- 


lof goods?” Senator Walsh concluded. 


0 
Admiral Bristol did not reply. 

The Committee will continue its hear- 
| ings May 22 with testimony from Rear 
| Admiral J. M. Reeves, member of the 
General Board. 

On the floor of the Senate, just be- 
, fore adjournment, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, a member of the Naval | 
Affairs Committee, presented a statement 
on relative merchant marine strength be- | 
| tween Great Britain and the United) 
States, declaring that parity in sea- | 





\far away. 
|England’s Advantage 


Shown by Statistics 

The Massachusetts Senator presented 
| tables prepared by the Navy Department 
showing that Great Britain has a two 
to one advantage in commercial tonnage 
and a superiority of nearly 3 to 1 in| 
|vessels which might be converted for 
| military purposes. : 

“It is evident that Great Britain, 
while having a two to one superiority 


|@ superiority of nearly three to one in 
| vessels which might have a distinct mili- 
| tary use,” said Senator Walsh. 

“Parity with Great Britain seems 
|clearly in sight so far as the naval 
| fleets are concerned. Parity in sea power 
{is still far away.” 

In total merchant tonnage, the United 
| States ranked second on Jan. 1, “1930, 
|with 1,695 ships of 9,526,108 tons, ac- 
| cording to The statement. On the same 
| date, Great Britain had a total of 3,034 
or 18,057,236 tons. 

“From the national defense stand- 
| point,” Mr. Walsh continued, “the most 
| important consideration is the number of 
vessels haying an individual gross ton- 


“This is the type of vessel which in 
the event of hostilities might be utilized 
|as cruisers or armed transports. The 
position of the powers in respect to this 
| ClanstBantion is shown in the following 
| table: 












| Vessels Tonnage 

nage she wanted to. P ; g' 
“Weren’t three cruisers rather a slight peeet Ratha poi oa 3 884,064 
concession to make on our part?” Sen- Jar 7 TIVAIN .. see. = 3,170,602 
ator Reed continued. ““Would you rather —— setae Heelys ereeeee <2 241,106 
have seen the conference fail than re-|taly teeeeeerseere 7 ae 


cede from your position regarding those | 


Senator Hale that “it is always desir- 
able not to multiply types. 


“I don’t regard the superiority, if it 
exists at all, of 6-inch guns around the 
fleet as such that I would build them, if 
I could have all the 8-inch cruisers I 
wanted. In a destroyer attack on the 
fleet the 6-inch cruiser might be better, 
but that difference is not marked.” 

Admiral Bristol appeared before the 
Committee during the afternoon, and re- 
peated testimony which he had pre- 
viously given to the Foreign -Relations 





Measure on Rail Mergers 


Passed by Senate, 46-27 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
(® near future; since such action is de- 





of difficult contingencies. 
| 


he declared. 


House. 


this resolution,” he continued. 
flects upon the ability of the I. C. C., and 
returns to a theory of 40 years ago, 
| which has long been abandoned by every 
|State. It is setting a precedent whereby 
any man in the Senate or the House 
'who is unsatisfied with conditions, can 
introduce a resolution and get them 
suspended. Passage of this resolution 
will be merely an idle gesture. Labor 
can be protected by changing the law.” 


Providence, R. I., May 


i 
i)! 
| 


pendent upon the effecting of a number | 


“In this resolution a minority of the | 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
over us in general merchant tonnage has| Merce is trying to act as guardian of | 
the House Opmmittee and of the House,” 
“We ought to know that | 


| even if we pass this resolution, the House |are a. 
Committee will mever report it to the | 


“There is too much uncertainty in 
“It re- 





Population of Rhode Island Increases 
To 685,017, Census Bureau Reports 





| Newport Only City in State to Show Decrease From 1920; 
Returns From Other States Announced 





21.—Rhode | the latest census gives it 11,149, it was 
Island’s population is placed at 685,017, stated. 


Capper (Rep.}, of Kansas, who expressed | 
|his belief that “there has never been a 
convention in Washington that had\more 
far-reaching effect so far as policies af- 
fecting the business. interests of this 
country is concerned than the one that 
is now closing its sessions.” 
Representative McCormick told the 
Federation that she spent only 6 per cent 
lof her campaign budget for newspaper 
| advertising in the Illinois primary. \She 


explained that in announcing her can- 
didacy for, the Senatorial nomination she 
sent announcements to newspapers ali 
over the State and that some were re- 
turned on the ground that they were ad- 
vertising and would have to be paid for. 

Members of Congress donot overlook 
the value of advertising, she asserted, 
and cited figures’ showing that in 1928 
the Public Printer supplied more than 
24,000,000 envelopes to Congréssmen for 
mailing speeches constitutents. Mrs. 
M ck’s add will be published 
in full text in the issue of May 23. 


Result of Research 


At the annual banquet of the federa- 
tion on May 20, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary,of the Interior, advocated that 
research work on the part of psychol- 

| ogists be supported as a measure of effi- 
ciency/im procuring advertising results. 

The wastage in the present methods of 
advertising is “very high,” he Waid, ex- 
pressing his belief that the greatest sav- 
ings will come from psychological re- 
search to determine the best manner of 
approach in appealing to thé consumer. 

Dr. Wilbur also said: “You are doing 
some things in the process of cultivat- 
ing the sale of goods that are not in 
harmony with the beauty of our coun- 
try... You ought to be able to discover 
methods to attract attention without 
blatant methods of doing it. I think 
there is a little clean-up due in this field 
of advertising.” 

Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
ssippi, illustrated the force of adver- 














* | tising in its manifestations in everyday. 


|life. “You are performing a great mis- 
| sion in your way through cooperation, 
raising business to higher levels and 
standards, bringing about greater inter- 
changeability in trade and commerce, 
and helping along to restore the pros- 
ome of this country,” he declared. 
San Francisco Firms,Lose . 
Test Case on Sugar Tariff 
| manufactured article. , 
| Claim for duty at the rate of $1 per 
|ton of 2,000 pounds, under paragraph 
| 503, as sugar cane in its natural state, 
| is set aside by the court as being with- 
out merit. Judge Young writes the opin- 
ion, overruling protests of the following 
}concerns: Chew Ching Tai & Co., Wo 
| Kee & Co., Mow Lee & Co., Kwong Kee. 
|Jan & Co., and the Francisco Trading 


| ee, (Protests 216281-G-34838, | 
| etc. 
| 








New York, May 21.—Overruling pro- 
tests of Chinese importers in San Fran- 


cisco, the United States Custqgs Court 
finds that sugar oe which fas been 
peeled, cut to lengt steamed and 


packed in hermeticaijMdy sealed tins, is 
properly dutiable at the rate of .20 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph, 1459, 
tariff act of 1922, as a nonenumerated 








Fifteen Countries Own 


Five-sixths of All Sheep| 


| Fifteen countries possess approxi- 
mately five-sixths of the world’s sheep, 
according to a statement issued by the 
hide and leather division of the De- 
; partment ef Commerce May 21. There 
porestnstety 600,000,000 sheep 
throughout the world, distributed as 
|follows: Europe, 34 per cent; America, 
20 per cent; Asia,@@0 per cent; Oceania, 
16 per cent, and’Africa, 10*per cent. 
Australia, the largest sheep-producing 
country in the world, possesses about 
100,000,000 head, it was pointed out. 
United States ranks second, with ap- 
| proximately 47,060,000 head, and Ar- 
gentina third, with 38,000,000. Other 
large sheep-producing countries include 
South Africa, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, Spain, North Africa, 
Peru, Rumania, Italy and France. 











three ships?” 

“I have not all the information before 
me which you had,’ Admiral Pringle 
replied. 


Delegation’s Negotiation 
Called ‘Very Successful’ 


When asked whether he approved the 
treaty, he answered: 

“I can’t express an opinion as _ to 
whether the treaty should be ratifiéd. 
It is not the business of a naval expert 
to give an opinion on the ratification of 
treaties. It is my business, however, to 
give you an opinion on their military 


| Admiral Chase Approves 
| Scrapping of Battleships 


designated as 
Chief of the Fleet, was the first witness 


| Foreign Relations Committee the preced 
ing day. 
scrapping of certain battleships. 


replacement ?” 
crowding,” was the reply. 


Rear Admiral J. V. Chase, recently | 
the next Commander in 


He opened his testimony by repeating | 
the same statement given before the 


a Senator Hale asked if he approved the 
“I do.” 
“But you do not approve of postponing 
“No; it would result in 


Proceedings of 


The Senate 


‘The-Congress of th 
. ., United 


Be ee 


“Avrnontmn Sta 


States 


May 21, 1930 


) 


THE SENATE convened at noon, ¢ from George W. Wickersham, chair- 


May 21, and concurred in the House 
amendments to bills to establish a na- 
tional institute of health, for the im-_ 
provement of a public road in Wind 
River Indian Reservation, Wyo., and 

ranting certain.lands to Sault Ste. 
Gare. ich, ‘ 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, presented areport from the lobby 
investigating Committee. 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, spoke on the bill for an insti- 
tute of health. ‘ 


Senator Robinson (Rep.); of Indiana, 
spoke on the report of the lobby Com- 





mittee. (Details on page 1.) 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, made a statement regarding 
his campaign contributions when Sen- 
ator Robinson concluded. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of’ Mary- 
land, presented amendments to be pro- 
posed to a pure food bill pending on 
the calendar, relative to preventing the 
poisoning of industrial alcohol, 





ENATOP “ONES (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, read from a letter to him 


S 


man of the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion, relating to expenditures by the 
‘Commission. (Details on page 1.) 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, re- 
sumed his remarks on the Couzens rail- 
road consolidation resolution. ~ » 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
spoke in opposition to the Couzens con- 
solidation resolution. ~ 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke briefly in reference to 


the naval treaty. 

THE SENATE agreed to amendments 
to the Couzens resolution offered 

by Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 

ginia, and Connally (Dem,), of. Texas. 

The Senate then passed the resolu- 
tion as amended by a vote of 46, to 27. 
(Details on page 1.) 

On the motion of Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, the Senate 
made a bill redefining oleomargarine 
for tax purposes the unfinished busi- 


| ness, 


On the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate adjourned at 4:40 
p: m. until noon May 22. 





. The House of Representatives 


* On motion. of Representative Gra- 
ham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Howse concurred with 
the Senate dmendments on H. R. 6807, , 
authorizing establishment. of two in- 
stitutions for confinement of Federal 
prisoners; H. R. 3975, regarding Fed- 
,eral probation officers, and H. R, 7412, 
regarding classification and employ- 
ment of Federal prisoners. (Details on 
page 1.) : 

The House also authorized the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary to sit during the 
sessions of the House on May 26, 27 


and 28. 
Bits on the so-called Wednesday 
calendar were considered, meas- 
ures from the Committee on Forei 
Affairs having priority in the call. 
‘The House passed the bill (H. R. 9110) 
providing for grading and classifica- 
tion of clerks in the Foreign Service, 
Department of State. 


a 


President and Senator King 
Confér on Boulder Dam 





Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, con- 
ferred with President Hoover on, May 
21 at the White House regarding the 
Boulder Canyon Dam project. : 

After his conference the Senator said 
he told President Hoover that. he felt 
that the States directly concerned in 
the project are being ignored in mak- 
ing water contracts and. in develop- 
ing a comprehensive plan for the Colo- 
rado River and the dam. He urged_that 
there should be more ¢o@peration. 
tween the. Federal Government and the 
State governments in the matter. 


Mr.’ Davis'to Stay in Office 
Until After Annual Report, 








The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, called on President Hoover at the 
White House May 21 to ask his per- 
mission to remain at ‘the head of the 
Department of Labor until such time as 
he can complete his regular annual re- 
port of the work of his Department. _ 

Secretary Davis stated orally after his 
conference with President Hoover that 
the President consented to such an ar- 
rangement and he would begin prepara- 
tion of his report at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30. The Secretary stated he | 
was unable to set any definite date for 
completing his report. 


House Votes Program 
Of Prison Expansion 





Three Proposals, as Amended | 
By Senate, Are Passed 





While the House on May 21 took fa- | 
vorable action on measures designed to} 
carry out the President’s prison expan- | 
sion program, the House Committee on 
Judiciary ordered favorably reported nine 


bills authorizing the appointment of ad- | 


ditional Federal judges. This latter ac- 
tion is in line with f recent request of 
the President to relieve congestion in 
courts and aid in the enforcement of law. 

On the floor Representative Graham 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of 
the House ‘Committee on Judiciary, 
moved that the House concur with the 
Senate amendments on three bills rela- 
tive to the prison expansion program, 
The motion was agreed to and the meas- 
ures now go to the President for his 


signature. ~ 

The three bills were: 

H. R. 6807, establishing two institu- 
tions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners. 

H. R. 3975, amending the United 
States code with reference to Federal 





The largest ity reporting at this time 
was Akron, Ohio, which increased from 
208,438 to 253,653 it was said. Cities of 
this class and the increases that they 
made during the last 10 years are: 

Bayonne, N. J., 76,754 to 85/796; Car- 
teret, N. J., 11,047 to 12,634; Westfield, 
N. J., 9,063 to 15,718; Kewanee, IIl., 16,- 
026 to 16,916; Thomasville, Ga., 8,196 to 
11,725; Concord, N. C., 9,903 to 11,821; 
Durham, N. C., 21,712 to 52,026; Greens- 
boro, N. C., 19,861 to 58,422; Coshocton, 
Ohio, 10,847 to 10,885; Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, 10,200 to 19,522; Parma, Ohio, 13,- 
811; Springfield, Ohio, 60,840 to 68,406; 
Altoona, Pa., 60,311 to 81,503; Johns- 


by the Federal consus returns just made 
public. The belief was éxpressed that 
this State was the first to complete the 
task. 

The census figures, subject to recheck | 
and revision which may increase the total, 
the supervisors explained, show an in- 
crease of 80,620, or 13.34 per cent over 
the Federal census of 1920. 

Compared with the State census of 
1925, the Federal returns indicate an in- 
crease in the State of only 5,757, or .008 
per cent in the past five years. Thus far 
the current census has not, been attacked 
as to its accuracy. On the» contrary, 
however, both the 1920 Federal and 1925 
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/) tage to the United States, does it not?’ 
_ Benator Reed asked. 
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treaty gives us substantial parity 
in cruisers and the ability to correct 
our present disparity with great advan- 


“I will say that it was a very success- 
— ful meee of negotiation on the part of 
cs the American delegation,” Admiral Prin- | 


Senator Walsh sought to draw qrom 


cruisers by thg 


to cruisers,” requested Chairman Hale. 


the General Board as set forth in a let- 


dispatches looking toward an agree- 
ment. The Board discussed the matter 


Navy. 





| been made at the request of the 


Admiral Chase cited the position of 


ter on Sept. 11, following a study of | on 


with the President and Secretary of the 


“Had you been asked as a Board to 
make a thorough study of matters which | 
- Admiral Pringie an opinion as to whether | might come up at the conference?” asked | population class was shown in the state- 

"or not the advantage given to the United | Mr. Hale. The witness said a study had|ment made’public*by the Bureau of the | 24.185; Norfolk, Va., 115,777 to 127,808; 
* Billings, Mont., 15,100 to’ 16,332; Mis- 
16;. Hot 


: te- | Census, May 21. 
ity offset the ,000-ton advantage|tary of the Navy, so that the Board | among these was by Elmwood Park, Il, 
to Great Britain in total tonnage, would be in readiness to take a position|The population in 1920 was 1,380, and 


“Tell us about the situation in regard| State censuses weré criticised upon their 


completion because it was charged tha 
they were inaccurate. 


decrease in pop 
Most o 


inthe State to show a 
ulation, the loss being 2,825. 





Addition of four cities to the 10,000 


& 


a 


Newport, the base of naval operations 
the north Atlantic, is the only city 


this loss is attributed to the decreased 
personnel in the naval training station, 


The largest gain made 


9 Pa., décreased from 67,327 to 66,- 
Arkansas City, Kanssy 11,253 to 13,914; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 45,566 to 55,939; 


t 


f 


to 63,695; Quincy, Mass., 47,876 to 71,- 
965; Endicott, N. Y., 12,803 to 16,226; 


to 18,552; 





soula, Mont, 12,668 to 14,6 
Springs, Ark., 11,695 to 20,115, 


\ 





Brockton, Mass., decreased from 66,254 


Escanaba, Mich., 13,108 to 14,516; High- 
land Park, Mich., 46,499 to 52,817; Lin- 
coln Park, Mich., 12,333 (no figure given 
for 1920); Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 12,096 
Alexandria, Va., 18,060 to 


probation officers. 7 : 
. R. 7412, to provide for the diversi- 
fication of employment of Federal pris- 


HE HOUSE met at noon, May 21. + 


BY PROVIDING a definite salary 
scale, the bill (H. R. 9110) is de- 


signed by. its sponsor, Representative , 


‘Linthicum (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., 
to effect promotion on the basis of ef- 
ficiency, adjustment of compensation 
and cost of living at the various for- 
eign posts and to bring ut more 
generous appropriations for the sub- 
ordinate personnel of American em- 
bassies, legations and consulates. 

The House also, on a roll call vote 
of 226 to 32, passed the bill (H. R. 
11371), to  rhedy- living quarters, in- 
cluding fuel and light, for civilian offi- 
cers and employes of the Government 
stationed in foreign countries. 

; a 


THE HOUSE debated but did not vote 
~~ on the bill (H. J. Res. 331) declar- 
ing a national policy against. sex dis- 
tinction in treaties;-law and practice. 
The House had a roll call on the pre- 
vious question on tne bill but no vote 
on passage, leaving the measure pend- 
ing. The House at 4:56 p. m. ad- 
jurned until noon May 22. 


. 


| Political Activity Charged 


To Federal Church Council 


An attempt is being made by the Fed- 
eral Council. of the Churches of Christ 
in America to interfere in the affairs of 
State, and John D. Rockefeller Jr. con- 
tributed about 10 per cent of the total 
annual income of that body from all 
sources in the past three years, Repre- 
sentative Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, 
Mass., said in a written statement May 





be.|" “It has been publicly tated ‘that the 


constituent churches ‘and their members 
have never instructed nor authorized the 
executive committee, or any other com- 
mittee, to have the council act as a po- 
litical propaganda machine or to assume 
political’ leadership,’ Mr. Tinkham said. 
-Yet, he said, the council by implica- 
tion conveys the idea that when it speaks 


on political issues, it speaks for the ag- be it 


gregate of the membership of its ‘con- 
stituent churches which run into many 
millions. 

“This,” he said, “on its face is de- 
ception.” 





Action Deferred by House ~ 
On Move for Sex Equality 





The House May 21 debated without 
final action a resolution (H. J. Res. 331) 
declaring an American policy that im 
treaties, law and practice, the Govern- 
ment will insist there shall be no dis- 
tinction based on sex. It also approved 
the action of the American delegation 
to The Hague conference in 1930 on 
codification of international law in vot- 
ing against a gonvention on national 
laws because of ‘sex distinction. 





PustisHen WitHour. oe eet Ae, 


@ |Monopoly Alleged", 


|To Exist in Sound: | 


Picture Business 


Senate Committee Is Told 
American Telephone & | 

' Telegravh Co. Has Created 
‘Illegal Situation’ 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
originally instaMed apparatus manufac- 
tured by the monopoly was forced to 
pay charges Which resulted in profits 
“not in relation to th2 vglue of the equip- 
ment ar the servite rendered.” - No title 
or right to the equipment is‘ given by 








| 


the apparatus are faced with the loss 
of their equipment if they have any con- 
tacts with independent manufacturers, 

Suits have been sont against pur- 
chasers of independently manufactured 
equipment, Mr. Colby declared, although 
they have not progressed very far and 
there “doesn’t seem to be any effort to 
have them pressed.” He described 
threats made by agents of the monopoly 
against members of the Audio Research 
Foundation. 
| The Radio Corporation of America, 
and affliated companies have misrepre- 
sented and misused’ patent rights, it was 
stated by Ernest R. Reichmann, general 
counsel for the Radio Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Audio Research Founda- 
tion. The patents system has been used 
as an instrument to place great indus- 
tries and broad arts under monopolistic 
control, he said. 

Questioned about patent rights and 
the method of licensing employed by 
large Len! Parana ig eichmann said 
the “combinations in a limited respect” 
license independent companies but main- 
tain their monopolistic control ‘of the 
fields in which licensed products might 
be used. 

Legal remedies in this legal monopolis- 
tic situation are inadequate, Mr. Reich- 
mann said. LeRoi J. Williams, director 
of ——_ of the Grigsby-Grunow Co., 
of Chicago, agreed with him. It requires 
years to obtain relief through the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act, Mr. Reich- 
mann added. 

A monopoly based on patents is cap- 
able of greater mijschief than any other 
industrial aggregation, Mr. illiams 
said, and the anti-trust laws “have not 
been effective” in preventing their crea- 
tion. The theory is advance, he said, 
that such combines are legal “because 
they are based on patents granted by 
the Government. The courts® he added, 
have repeatedly exploded this* theory. 








/ 
Removal of Dial Telephones 
From Capitol Is Proposed 





Alleging that Senators are being forced 
té perform the duties 0° telephone opera-’ 
tors; Senator Glass\(Dem.), of Virginia, 
introduced im the Senate,,May 21, a 
resolution (S. Res. 274) to have the dial 
telephones removed form the Senate 
Office Building and Senate Wing of the 
Capitol, : ; 

Mr. Glass, without spoken comment 
asked that the resolution lie on the table. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas dial telephones are more jdif- 

cult to Operate thdn are manual tele- 

hones; and , 

Whereas Senators are required, since 
the installation of dial telephones in the 
Capitol, to perform the duties of tele- 
phgne operators in order to enjoy the 
benefits cf telephone-service; and 

Whereas dial telephones have failed to 
expedite telephone service; therefore, 


Besolved that the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate is authorized and directed to 
order the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. to replace with manual tele- 
phones, within 30 days after the adoption 
of this resolution, all dial telephones in 
the Senate Wing of the United States 
Capitol and in the Senate Office Building. 





General Hof Is Nominated 
For Arthy Chief of Ordnance 


#resident Hoover sent to the Senate 
for confirmation May 21the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof to be Chief 
of Ordnance with rank of major general 
for a term of fdr years. 








He would succeed Maj. Gen, C. C. 
| Williams, w retired from active serv- 
ice Apr. 1, 30. 
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oners, for their training and schooling 
in trades and occupations. 

The following additional Federal 
judges would be appointed according to 
bills ordered favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 12350, one for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan; H. R. 12347, one for 
the eastern district of Missouri; -.H. R. 
12307, one for the Distriét Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma; S. 1792, 
one district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of California; H. R. 9045, two addi- 
tional associate judges to the Court of 
hounie of the District of Columbia; H. 
R. 12032, two additional district judges 
for the southern district of New York; 
H. R. 12059, one for the eastern district 
of NewYork; H. R. 11623, one for the 
southern district of Texas; H. R. 11622, 
one for, the eastern district of Louisiana. 

Other proposed legislation to carry out 
the prison expansion and law enforce- 
ment programs will be considered by 
the Committee May 26, 27 and 28 in ex- 
ecutive session. Permission fox the 
| Committee to meet while the House is 


in. session on those three days. was 
granted at the request of Mr. Graham. 
: * c+ ait 
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Ptivate ownership of public utilities of 
the Nation was defended by Representa- 
: tive: Charles A. Eaton (Rep.), of North 
Plainfield, N. J. In an address May 20 
“before the Public Utilities Advertising 
| Association meeting in Washington, D. 
C., in connection with the convention 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. 

“J hold that the electrical industry 
taken as a whole is the greatest single 
_Material service that has ever been 
rendered mankind,” said Mr, Eaton. 
‘©The public ought to, know why the 
utility is usually a monopoly and ought 
to be. The public ought to know the 
relation between this monopoly and the 
circumstances of Government control 
under which it operates.” id 

Mr. Eaton told the advertising men 
that unless the public was told soon all 
the things it ought to know about the 
public utilities it was “going to be 
brushed into one of the supreme economic 
blunders of the ages”—public ownership. 

Mr. Eaton’s address follows in full 
text: 

I have been asked to address the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association 
upon the topic, “What the Public Wants 
to Know.” 

\ I interpret this to mean that the pub- 
lic wants to know about the utilities 
serving them. 

My personal observation leads me to 
the rather depressing conclusion that 
the ordinary public exhibits no violent 
hunger for information about public 

« utilities of any kind. The outstanding 

question in the public mind seems to be 

¥ how to get a reduction of rates and 
how soon “a reduction will be put in 
force. 




















































































Information Colored 


Whatever information reaches the 
general public about our public utilities 
at the present time is usually colored 
by prejudice or distorted by ignorance. 
I would, therefore, venture to change 
the subject assigned me to read, “What 
the Public Ought to Know About Public 
Utilities.” 

First: The great outstanding fact 
which the public needs to know is the 
real function of the public utilities as 
a social, economic and humanizing force. 

Very few people of any walk in life 
outside of those actually interested in 
the production fof utility service, have 
either the .knowledge, imagination, oF 
inclination to visualize the meaning 0 
the public utility as a part of their 
civilizing - process. 2 

About far as the average mind 
goes is to think of the public utility as 
a rich corporation without any compe- 
tition -which sends him a bill once. a 
month and which will cut off his service 
if the bill is not paid immediately. . 

It hardly ever enters anyone’s mind 
that the production of electrical energy 
‘requires a maximum of brains; while 
its use. requires practically no brains 
at all. All you need is to press a button. 


Must Understand Function 

There must be some way devised by 
which the utilities will understand their 

* own place and function in society and 
will bring that understanding to the at- 
tention of the people they serve. 

The story of public utility development 
—now, .this is‘my own personal opinion 
and why I think the public ought to, know 
—is one of the great romances of history. 
.While for the purpose of this discussion 
I will confine my thought mainly to the 
electrical utilities, what. may be said of 

@ electricity may be said with varying de- 

grees of gas and other forms of public 
service. 
» I hold that the electrical industry taken 
‘as a whole is the greatest single mate- 
‘Tial- service that has ever, been rendered 
mankind. Only 50 years ago Thomas 
Edison opened the first electrical plant 
at Pearl Street, New York. 

He began with less than 100 customers, 
with about 1,200 sockets for electric 
lights. In the year 1929 the total of 
electrical energy produced in the United 
States amounted to more than 100,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, which is about 
equal to the total production of electrical 
energy throughout the rest of the civ- 
ilized world. . 

Industry Uses Most of Power 

Now, the public ought “to know what 
is done with this product. On the au- 
thority of a very great man in the ptili- 
ties world, this vast output of power 
was divided approximately as follows: 

Seven per cent is used in the homes 
of the eountry for domestic service; the 
electrical railways take 7 per cent more; 
1 per cent lights our stores and 1 per 
cent is used by electrified steam rail- 
roads; 11 per cent is taken for other 
commercial uses;,58 per cent goes for 
the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, and 15 per cent of the total output 
is used to transmit the rest of it to thé 
consumer. 

The utilities of the United States have 
tow over $10,/00,000,000 invested. They 
are reaching nore than 20,009,000 homes 
1a addition to their service to manufat- |, 
turing, transportation and? communica- 
tion. 

‘his year, a year of depression, if 
you will glance out here, you will see 
what the Government is trying to build, 
‘m the way of public buildings to catch 

a up on the slack of unemployment, as 
well as to spend the taxpayers’ money 
wisely, 

The utilities are putting up about 
$1,400,000,000 in construction this year, 
twhich will be a very ldrge factor in 
jtaking up the slack of unemployment. 

Now, the public ougnt to know the 
meaning of electrical service in the 
homes of the people of the United States, 
and I say, and I think I can back it up, 
that the electric service furnished by 
the intelligence of this country has done 
more to lift the burden of drudgery from 
ithe hands of womanhood in the homes 
than all other inventions and services 
in all preceditg times. 

You can easily see the magnitude of 








The: President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 21 





¢ 10:30 a. m.—Senator Kin 
Utah, called to discuss the 
project. 
+ 11:15 a. m.—Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 
, 11:30 a. m.—William J. Hutchins, 
president. of “Berea College, Kentucky, 
called to discuss a proposa) to confer an 
honorary degree upon the President at 
the annivfal commencement exercises of 
the college in June. 

11:45 a. m.—Fred B. Parr, of San 
Baneiseo, Calif., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

. Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
fetarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
fespondence, 


(Dem.) ’ of 
oulder Dam 
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this service to the homes in the United 
States. There are in use in the homes 
of the United States over 50,000,000. elec- 
trical appliances aside from lighting. 

Now, that is not enough, because 1 
am associated with the General Blectric 
Company, and I am anxious to increase 
the number of those drudgery saving 
appliances. ; 

There are some 17,000,000 electric 
irons. There are over 8,000,000 vacuum 
cleaners; 5,000,000 each of washing ma- 
chines, fans, and toasters; 3,000,000 
heaters; 3,000,000 radios on lighting cir- 
1,000,000 refrigerators; 
1,000,000 cookers, and nearly 1,000,000 
electric ranges. 

The average use of electricity or elec- 
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the work of 250 horses, measured by 
horsepower energy. ; 

Nowy theve is a continuous agitation 
by political demagogues and journalistic 
self-appointed saviours of the people, 
based upon the assumption that the elec- 
trical utilities of the United States con- 
sistently, cruelly and continuously rob 
|the people they serve by overcharging 
\them for service rendered. 
| And this, in spite of the fact that the 
service is the cheapest, measured by its 
value, in saving of human energy- and 
;Opening of human opportunity, that the 
world has ever known. 

What the public ougnt to know then, 
is the real value and place of the public 
utility in their daily scheme of life; 
what it costs to bring that service to} 
them; what lies back of thg service in 
investigation, research, experiment, en- | 
gineering and management, and the rea- 
sons for economic and social consolida- 
tions that are steadily. going on. 

The public ought to know also why the} 
utility is unusually *a monopoly, and 
ought to be. The public ought to know 
the relation between "this monopoly and 
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tric energy in the American home does | the circumstanags of government control 





under which it operates. \ 

One) of the reasons for public antag- 
onism to the utility, in spite of its be- 
ing the most. useful ‘public service in the 
wofld, lies in this very fact of monopoly. 
If a woman’ wants to buy a hat, a pair 
of gloves or silk stockings, she can go 
to a hundred different stores, which ap- 
parently compete with one another, and 
she can have the satisfaction, if not the 
pleasure, of diversity of buying experi- 
ence; but her electric light service comes: 
from the same old company in the same 
old way, year after year, and she gets 
tired of it. 

The natural human desire for diversity 
finds little satisfaction or none in this 
situation, 

Second: There is a serious need today 
for the public to know what is going to 
happen to the public utilities in the near 
future in its relation to political or pri- 
vate operation and ownership. 

We are getting ready for a great na- 
tional election in this country, and I 
have never seen the Americah electorate 



















| Senate Changes Approved, 





The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, May.21, instructed its 
chairman, Representative Elliott (Rep.),; 
of Connersville, Ind., to agree to Senate 
amendments on a bill (H. R. 26), pro- 
viding for a George Washington memo- 
rial parkway along the Potomac River 


{between ‘the District of Columbia and 


Great Falls, Va. 


|Hanford MacNider Named 
As Minister to Canad 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House May 21, has 
selected Hanford MacNider, of Mason 
City, Iowa, to be American Minister to 
Canada, to succeed William Phillips, re- 
signed. 

Mr. MacNider was Assistant Secretary 
of War during the Coolidge Administra- 
tion and was formerly. National Com- 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


FOR SUMMER LOUNGE ® 


Aboard Yacht or when Travelling our 

Handsome Lounge Suits and Robes adda 

Distinctive Note of Luxurious Comfort: 
Ready for Wear or Made to Measure 


NEW YORK—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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TIRES ~ 








: Built by the 
{ORIGINATOR 


—The first straight-side 


went ine et rubber non- 
skid tread. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped 


—holdall world’s records 
on road and track for 
safety, mileage, speed 
and endurance, 

—for ten consecutive 
years have won the 500- 
mile Indianapolis En- 
durance Race. 


—were on winning cars 


wherea slip meant death. 


baker car which ona 
d track at Atlantic 
City in 1928 went 30,000 


LEADERSHIP 


Firestone brought out 
for automobile use: 


PERFORMANCE 


miles in 26,326 


—ran 71,35F miles on a 
Detroit taxicab, before 


the first tire was 


ance record, 


°’s Peak Race— sold on a mile 


on the Stude~ 
now equip the 


—The first commercial 
demountable rim. 


—The first patented 
Gum-Dipping process. 


—The first balloon tire. 


—were on the G. M. C. 
truck carrying a two-ton 
load that hung up the 
Coast-to-Coast Endur- 


—for 10 years have been 


basis to taxicab and bus 
lines in greater volume 
than any other tires, and 


largest taxicab fleet and 
world’s longest bus line. 








minutes, 







replaced, 












age cost 








world’s 
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mander of the American Legion. 
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Wu MY CAR DO 75?” You 
have asked yourself that question. Many 
cars on the road today can be pushed to 
75. Some will go even faster. All the 
newer cars will go at least 60... Every 
owner does not want to speed, but he 
wants a reserve of speed—to know what 
his motor will do in anemergency. And 
therein lies one great danger. 


The ROAD may be smooth, 
open and beckoning for speed, but be- 
fore his foot presses on the gas the driv- 
er must ask himself what every racing 
driver asks: “Will my tires stand the 
pace?” 


Ar ANY speed above 40 miles 
an hour, a tire failure is not merely in- 
convenient —it is a rendezvous with 
death. If the motor fails to make the 
speed, nothing happens. If the tires fail 
to make the speed, everything happens. 
The real question is: ‘‘Will my tires 
do 75?” 


Reserve engine power is 
perilous—unless there is reserve tire 
power. Firestone Tires always have re- 
serve power because Firestone designs 
and builds them well in advance 6f 


automobile requirements. Firestone 
design and construction made practical 


the speeds of today. 


Frestone originated the bal- 
loon tire in 1922 and offered it to the , 
public a year later. Developing the bal- 
loon made necessary a new tire con- 
struction—lighter, more flexible, yet 
tougher. The new tire required a new 
flexible tread. When factory and road 
tests were finished and a tire built 
worthy of the name Firestone, a set 
was fitted to the car of a famous auto- 
mobile designer. He gave ‘the tires 
every test he knew and when he was 
through he said: “You have forced us 
to redesign the automobile.” 


The AUTOMOBILE has been 
redesigned. Most of the manufacturers 
have since then at least doubled their 
horsepower to gain speed. They could 
put speed into their cars because: 
Firestoue balloon tires formed a cush- 
ion between the car and the road and 
made high speed more comfortable . .. 
the Firestone non-skid tread gripped 
the roadand made high speeds safe from 
skidding ... the Firestone Gum-Dipped 
construction made high speeds safe 
from tire failure. 


N OW, Firestone announces another new tire—again built 
in advance of today’s car requirements. This new Firestone Heavy 
Duty, Gum-Dipped Balloon surpasses iin strength, toughness, 


traction and wear-resistance any tire even Firestone has ever 


built. 


Win these tires, you need no longer ask:“Will my Tires 
do 75?” You have a wide margin of safety at any speed. At 
every Firestone dealer’s you can recognize them by their mag- 
nificent construction and by the gold stripe that stands out 
against the ebony black sidewalls.... Let this tire give you the 
reasons for Firestone leadership. 


BATTERIES ~ 


BRAKE LINING 
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ene by THe Urns Srates 


State Taxation 


New York Inheritance Tax on Transfer 
Of Stock by Nonresident Is Sustained 


Opinion by Attorney General Upholds Validity; Decision 
Pending in Supreme Court Said to Be in Point 


e 
its constitutionality and there are, I 
think, too many situations in which a 
single economic™interest may have such 
legal relationships with different taxing 
jurisdictions as to justify its taxation in 
both, to admit of our laying down any 
constitutional principle broadly prohi- 
biting taxation merely because it is 
double, at least until that characterization 
is more precisely defined. It seems to 
me to be unnecessary and undesirable to 
lay down any doctrine whose extent and 
content are so. dubious.” . 
Mr, Justice Holmes wrote a dissenting 
opinion, concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. The general purport of it may 
be indicated by the following quotations: 
“Unless I am wrong the debt, wher- 
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- Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 
SYLLABI 





Endorsement of Home. Brew by Mr. Fort 
Denied by Leader of Anti-Saloon League 


eo - 
Plans for Campaign 


prohibition is to be held and advanced. Funds of Organization 
le pro: m 0 ections are > in = 

In 1932 Disclosed i: Fr, ices Are Again Discussed 

McBride Expresses Hope 


fold: First, legislative or law making; 
second, exécutive or lawfunctioning.” 
Superintendent Is Questioned 
$200,000 Will Be About Speakers Sent 
Contributed 








——————— 
are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 




















Albany, N. ¥Y.—Where a person who 
is a resident of a State other than New 
York dies leaving the shares of a New 
York corporation, the State of New 
York may impose an inheritance tax on 
the transfer of such shares, Attorney 
General Hamilton Ward has advised Dep- 
uty Tax Commissioner Seth T. Cole. 

The matter came up in consequence of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case entitled Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minnesota (IV 
U. S. Daily 3041) decided Jan. 6. In that 
case the Supreme Court held invalid an 
inheritance tax imposed by Minnesota in 
the casé of a nonresident owner of the 
bonds of the State and its municipali- 
ties. ; 

Many persons have pointed out that 





New York—Inheritance Taxes—Nonresident Estates—What Property Tax- 
able—Shares of Stock of Domestic Corporations— ‘ 

The New York inheritance tax may be imposed upon the transfer of 
shares of stock of New York corporations owned by nonresident decedents..— 
Op. Atty. Gen. —V U. S. Daily, 934, May 22, 1930. 











1 Mr. 





“More than 90 per cent of your activi- 
ties huddle around electing Members of 
Congress and the President of the United 
States?” questioned Senator Caraway. 
Mr. McBride said the reference was to Into Field 
all elections and net anne renee of 
gress an resi- : 
oor’ te Snes that the pert of his| directly,” but that he has contributed to 
prohibition ‘work, 
He said that Mr. Ford had contrib- 
uted to a campaign in Ohio about 10 
years ago; that he had distributed litera- 
ture relating to prohibition, but that he 
had made no cohtributions. 
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I voted for it. That is all right. But 
what I. was calling your attention to 
about this word “we,” is’ that the other 
day you said that you thought you did 
not’ have anything to do with the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. McBride. If you will use it in the 
ry sense of the drys, I would say we 
id. 

Senator Caraway. That is a sort of 
editorial we. 

Mr. McBride. The Anti-Saloon League. 
















[Continued from Page 1.] 

a letter written by Foster Copeland, of 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the#manu- 
‘© facture and business’ committee of the 
’ Anti-Saloon League, in reference to 
s for the 1932 election campaign. 
letter stated that an additional sum 
$200,000 a year was essential. | 

It added: “This will build a more 
powerful public sentiment, ,reflect dry 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 21 
W. H. Daily Jr., Docket No, 21115. 


The petitioner held to have sus- 
tained a deductible loss in the taxa- / 


address referred to was made in refer- 
ence to activities in addition to the gen- 
eral executive work of the national office. 


League ‘Political Policy’ 
Enunciated at Conventions- 


Senator Blaine read in“this conne¢- 
|tion from a statement adopted by the 
| league at its Detroit convention last Jan- 

















Mr. McBride testified that Funk & 
Wagnalls Company had not contributed 
tothe league since he had been at its 









































































head. Senator Blaine pointed out that| we do not try to legislate. We just tr ble year of his entire investment in |the case seems equally applicable to| ever enforced, is enforced only because it 
* “congresses the next four years and a uary, including reference to “political/the record showed a contribution of Reali. vig imaumnen ee a eeceae project which definitely |shares of stock and other intangible|jg recognized as such by the law that 
* dry President in 1932. |policy.” The sentence as read said:| $1,000 had been made in 1918 and $500| Later Senator Caraway inquired what| failed and was known to have failed |property, the opinion explained, but 


created it and keeps it still a debt. * * * 






“So your organization is already oen.| “It is, however, its fixed policy to use/in 1919. Mr. McBride said he did not | was done with profits of the American Is-| prior to the close of that year. “every possible presumption is in favor| The right to tax exists in this case be- 





; : ion?” Sen-!. - 3 : : aa : : 
/« paring for the 1932 campaign: its strength in the effort to prevent the} know why no further contributions had|sye Publishing Company. The witness t . od iation,|0f the validity of a statute, and -this| cause the party needs the help of Minne- 
» ator Blaine asked. at,” said Mr Me. | election or appointment of officials whose | been made. stated that i i. profit oo. aaah want ~~ Siero ce uce Association, continues until the contraxy is shown | sota to acquire a right, and that State 
Ke Siege is his statement, . ceeete — on ae ne may bo- Mr. Fort Discusses into the funds of the Anti-Saloon League Exempt. Corporations. Farmers beyond a rational doubt.” The Supreme | can demand a quid pro quo in return. ‘ 


















































































Court of the United States has not yet 
decided the case entitled Beidler v. South 
Carolina Tax Comniission argued Oct. 
22, 1928, involving inheritance taxation 
in South Carolina upon a dividend owing 
from a corporation of that State to a 
nonresident decedent, the attorney gen- 
eral pointed out, also quoting the follow- 
ing language from the court’s decision 
in Frick v. Pennsylvania: “The decedent 
owned many stocks in corporations of 
States, other than Pennsylvania, which 
subjected their transfer on death to a 
tax and prescribed means of enforce- 
ment a practically gave those States 
the status of lienors in possession. Ss 
those States had created the corporations 
issuing the stocks, they had power. to 
impose the tax and to enforce it by such 
means, irrespective of the decedent’s 
domicile, and the actual situs of the 
stock certificates.” 


Alternidttues for Chan ge a va. a deficit occurred the league 
Senator Caraway. I find much in this} Senator Blaine questioned the witness 
speech that I want to call your attention teoncerning a list of speakers, mention- 
to, without provoking a controversy, and | ing the name of W. E. Johnson and ask- 
I am glad you will have an opportunity | ing if Mr. Johnson was not known as 
to put yourself absolutely correct.” On|“Pussyfoot” Johnson. Mr. McBride said 
page 15 of this speech there was an at-/that Mr.-Johnson was a field man of the 
tempt at ‘an interruption by Mr. Celler| league and testified that he had been 
of New York, and Mr, Fort said, ’accord- | called “Pussyfoot” Johnson. Mr. John- 
ing to the record: son receives a salary of $6,000 a year and 
_“Mr. Fort, No, I regret I can not| expenses, he said. He stated, however, 
yield. My friends who do not like the/that Mr. Johnson was.paid by temperance 
law—and there are mary—what alter-| organizations of Great Britain when he 
native can you offer the American people| went to England. 
which will save what we have gained?} Mr. McBride testified that Mr.. Upshaw 
Is it Government selling you want?/had spoken a meeting of the league 
Well, there are two possible ways to|in Michigan but that he had received no 
run it, Either we can hold down con-| payment. for it. He testified also to re- 
sumption by high prices and make a/port of a business luncheon at a De- 
Vast profit for the Government or we can|troit hotel at which he spoke and at 
hold down the profit by low prices and| which $8,016 had been secured as a| 
the risk of increasing consumption. I} total subscription. 


wonder which is the more repugnant Questionable Subscription 


thought. I will venture that there are \ 
not 10 men in the House who like either| Turned in at Luncheon 


A good deal has to be read into the 
Fourteenth Amendment to give it any 
bearing upon this case. The amendment 
does not condemn everything that we 
may think undesirable on economic or so- 
cial grounds.” 


Pending Decision Said 
To Involve Related Point 


The uncertainties which these three 
opinions may leave as to possible exten- 
sions of the doctrine of Farmers Loan Co. 
v. Minnesota to cases of corporate stocks 
and other intangibles, are reenforced 
upon consideration of subsequent changes 
in personnel of the court; that Biedler 
et al. v. South Carolina Tax Commission, 
argued Oct. 22, 1928, before the supreme 
court and involving inheritance taxation 
in South Carolina upon a dividend owing 
from a corporation of that State to a 
nonresident decedent, still pends unde- 
cided; and that the supreme court as 
recently as Frick v. Pennsylvania, supra, 
at page 497, unanimously spoke as fol- 


: 9» 

“You hope to receive that much? | ward prohibition enforcement.” 
asked Mr. Blaine. Mr. McBride a “Do you want thet statement to 
‘affirmatively. tm gant Ms. The jalinens 

ter replied that the statement was correc 

Le ee Ref used to En and that he wished to have it stand. 
North Dakota Debate Sonat Asked further about Ag malmeriotion 

Upon further questioning by Senator | promised by the Kresge Foundation, Mr. 
Blaine (Rep), cea ae McBride said that about half of the 
opening 0 


core | $500,000 total had been paid, 
card” to be used in judging qualifications 


: Mr. Blaine inquired if William F. 
i i d been introduced | ¢ s 
eae seed = a caging day, Mr. Cochran had not been a large contrib- 


Mcp aid that be new pote of | ide sa bathe had been tating that 
Seco” Se avated “Our national organ- ae, “Wn lena canines wand oa 
ization never heard of it so fer Since [Zan had made a subscription of $50,000, 
i ot an tank two or three copies | $40,000 of which was to go into the edu- 


7 cational department of the league, and 
or 7° se correspondence f£0M | 319 999 to the work in Maryland. 
ut akota. 


ink. 9 : Stating that the $50,000 had not been 
Deen te yee aaat eae reported in full in the 1929 statement 


a. . -, |of the league, Senator Blaine asked 
Senator Caraway. “No,” replied the Wit-| Vhore the balance was accounted for. 


“It probably came in after the report 


Selling and Purchasing Association. 
Petitioner furnished its members 
supplies at cost and marketed the 
perishable produce of its 400 mem- 
bers and returned to them the aver- 
age price received by it, less freight, 
brokerage fees, if sold on consign- 
ment, and 5 per cent commission 
which, with interest on bank depos- 
its, constituted its gross receipts. 
Out of said receipts petitioner paid 
all necessary expenses and the net 
receipts were used as follows: Ten 
per cent dividends paid on all of its 
capital stock; $3,000 added to sur- 
plus, one-half of the balance also 
added to surplus and the remainder 
set aside for refunds to all members 
n the basis of the value of produce 
sold for them, respectively. During 
1923 and 1924, the refunds consti- 
tuted a very small portion of peti- 
tioner’s net receipts. Only a portion 
of petitioner’s members held stock 
and the dividends were in excess of 
the legal rate of interest in South 
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OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
TO 


ness. ; : 
Senator Blaine then questioned con- STATE Tax CoMMISSION. 


A ~}was made out,” said Mr. McBride.| alternative. What then of ~reinstatin es . e i lows through the opinion of Mr. Justice 
: d to the witness | W345 , a e sag age altern : 2 tating How many fake subscriptions were|\ Carolina. Held, that the- Commis- May 14, 1930 i 
Mar. & or he Some W. Gales, of as paid ip by him is in that/the traffic? Well, shall it be for drinking| made?” asked Senator Blaine. Mr. Mc-|  sioner’s regulations applicable to py van wocene 


On behalf of the tax commission you 
request my official opinion upon the fol- 
lowing question: 

“Section 248 of the tax law purports 
to impose a tax upon certain transfers 
by nonresidents or nonresident decedents 


on the premises? Of course not—that 
is the saloon again. But if that is not 
to be we will shave to drink at home, 
even though home drinking is one of the 
evils we decry in the present system. 
Well, if we are going to drink at home, 
we can do that now—if we want it bad 
enough to make it. So why change the 
law at all, unless, of course, we want 
{hard liquor—and none of the advocates 
,of change want that, do they? 


“The Speaker. The time of the gentle- | 
Senator Caraway. Let me ask you a/ man from New Jersey has expired. 


“The decedent owned many stocks in 
corporations of States, other than Penn- 
sylvania which subjected their transfer 
on death to a, tax and prescribed means 
of enforcement which practically, gave 
those States the status ‘of lienors in 
possession. As those States had created 
the corporations nosing the stocks, they 
had power to impose the tax and to en- 
forge it by such means, irrespective of 
the decedent’s domicile, and the actual 
situs of the stock certificates. Pennsyl- 
vania’s jurisdiction over the stocks nec- 


the North Dakota»Anti-Saloon League, 
concerning the activities of Dr. Caleb 
Ridley, of North Carolina, in North Da- 
kota. “If anything elects A. C. Townley 
to Congress, it will be the work of Dr. 
_ Ridley,” the letter said, in reference to 
the candidate for Congress from the 
third congressional district in North Da- 
kota. The letter spoke also of William 


Bride said there had been*one subscrip- 
tion which had “‘not seemed to be good.” 
He testified to a report*by the comp- 
troller which showed the total subscrip- 
tion to be $8,016 “less $3;000 which I 
think is a fake pledge.” The notation 
was made by the comptroller, he said. 
Questioned further by Senator Blaine, 
Mr. McBride testified to a statement re- 
leased in 1928 announcing that a fund of 
$600,000 was being raised to “strike at 
every wet candidate.” 

“Did your organization proceed to 


section 231 (11) of the 1921 and 

1924 acts, are reasonable and sound 

and that during 1923 and, 1924, pe- 

titioner failed to comply with the 

said provisions of the revenue acts 
_and regulations. Farmers Coopera- 

tive Association, 5 B. T. A. 61. 
Jessie Chase, Docket No. 35942. 


As residuary legatee of her 
brother’s estate the petitioner, in 
1924, 1925, and. 1926, received inter- 
est from a corporation which was 


League Will Support 
Mr. Fort, He Says 


“Is Mr. Cochran’s subscription condi- 
tional upon Mr. Freeman’s carrying out 
his subscription of $12,000?” asked Mr. 
Blaine. Mr. McBride said that it was 
= not. “It is a misunderstanding between 
S Upshaw, former Representative from | these two men as to where their sub- 

eorgia. i ipti y ” he said. 

hes wh, Updeaw enslaved by ies | Stam were to go,” he 


Anti-Saloon League?” asked Senator | 


“(a) ‘Shares of stock or certificates 
of interest of corporations organized un- 
def the laws of this State, or of national 
banking associations located in this 
State, or of joint stock companies or as- 
sociations organized under the laws of 


J : : he toned “New. Jer- |e . : indebted to her brother for unpaid | this State and including all dividends|essarily was subordinate to that power. 
ine. . McBride said that he had | Question. You just mentione ~.,| “Mr. Fort. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani-| raise $600,000?” asked the Senator. Mr. : ; : : : id 
gg —" sey. ¥ ra the lague Seagert Mr. Fort) mous consent that I may proceed for five| McBride coid. it had made an effort to| Salary over a period of years. The | and rights to subscribe to the stock of | Therefore to bring them the ad 


corporation was under no legal ob- 
ligation to pay the interest. Held, 
that the interest received was a gift 
and not subject to income tax. 
(Miller Safe Co., Inc., 12 B. T. A. 
1388.) ¥ 


such corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations or banks’; 4 

“(b) Interests ‘in any partnership bus- 
iness conducted, wholly or partly, within 
the State of New York to the extent of 
the interest of the decedent in the part- 


ministration in that state it was essen- 
tial that the tax be paid. The executors 
paid it out df moneys forming part of 
the estate in Pennsylvania and the 
stocks were thereby brought into the 
administration there. We think it plain 


c minutes _more: 

Mr. McBride. I understand the State | “The Speaker. The gentleman from 
— has ee Sees 4 th ti , | New Jersey asks unanimous consent to 
‘inant oie “nnn? te that? . nationa oe for five minutes more. Is there | 

sa) L : objection ? 

Mr. McBride. We will say “amen.” There was_no objection. 


“Has the Anti-Saloon League ever had 
a contract with Mr. Upshaw?” Senator 
Blaine questioned further. Mr. McBride 
replied that the national organization 
had not, and that so far as he knew the 
State organizations had not. 


increase its finances, but did not raise the 
whole amount. A total of $100,000 was 
raised for the 1928 campaign fund, he 
said. The aggregate for the State and 
national organizations of the league in 
1928 was $175,000, he stated. ; 








“What was Mr. Upshaw doing in North a ee Joe ondgree Clarification on Question Mr. Blaine asked if the “vigorous | Kirby Lumber Company, Docket No. the eed an ‘ede ce ~_ op yw * oT ae eats 
moka! ry ned pr Ridley, |__ Mr- MeBride. Ne. -Neither did-Mr:!Of Home Brew Suggested campaign” indicated oo Pee Held’ that the: petitioner derivea’” | 4s State's and garded as within the Mange of Pennsyl- 


had been carried on. 
that it had been “as far as we were able 
with the funds collected.” A part of 
the amount reported as used in the cam- 
paign fund was paid as his salary and 
that of the attorney of the league, he 
testified. 

Asked if: he was not at the Kansas 
City convention in 1928, Mr. McBride 
said that he had been there. 

“As an observer for the Anti-Saloon 
League?” Mr. Blaine asked. 

“Yes, we had a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee there,” said the witness. 
Senator Caraway asked if the purpose 
was to have a satisfactory dry plank in 


“(c) ‘Capital’ ‘invested in business 
Within this State, including good will.’ 

“Has the State of New York the power 
under the Constitution of the United 
States to impose the tax as to any or 
all of the items above specified?” 


Issue Raised Due to 
Supreme Court Decision 


The question is of course presented in 
consequence of Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. v. Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204. In that 
much discussed decision rendered on Jan. 
6, 1930, the Supreme Court held invalid 
an inheritance tax imposed by Minnesota 


Fort in his speech before Congress. 

Senator Blaine. Well, I suppose you 
will fight that out with Mr. Morrow? | 

Mr. McBride. No; we won’t fight that | 
out. 4 | 

Senator Blaine. But Mr, Fort now 
comes out as a strict prohibitionist? 

Mr. McBride. I have read that speech, 
if you-will permit me to answer it that 
way—since I was here before, I have 
read that speech twice, and I did not 
| find one line ih it that authorized home 
brew or recommends it. In fact, the only | 
sentence, and I have it here, that refers 
| to home brew in Mr. Fort’s speech is the 
Kresge Contributions | sentence that says that whether this 


‘\ who, he assuthed, was champion of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment in North Dakota, was try- 
ing to bring on a debate with the drys. 
“He needed a dry’opponent and Mr. Up- 
shaw thought he could wipe up the earth 
with the wets and urged that the debate 
be arranged,” said the witness. Asked 
if the debate was arranged, he said he | 
did not think so, as “we did not want | 
to give our audience to the wets.” He 
stated that the audience at any such de- 
bate would be composed largely of mem- | 
bers of the Anti-Saloon League. 


“Mr. Fort. “Unless they want hard 
liquor, unless they want a return of the 
traffic in hard liquor, the law needs no 
change, unless, perhaps, they are too 
lazy to make it. (Laughter.) 

“So. where do we finish? Just where 
we started—with ther Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. 

“Perhaps the act needs clarification 
on the question of home brew, although 
nobody has ever been convicted for mak- 
ing it for home use. But, otherwise, it 
seems to me pretty clearly to fulfill the 
purposes of its adoption and to satisfy 
the real wishes of the American people— 
for the preservation of their industrial 


vania’s taxing power.” 


no taxable income by purchasing and 
retiring certain of its outstanding 
bonds at amounts which were less 
than it 1 issued them for. Inde- 
pendent Brewing Co., 4 B. T. A. 870. 


Question Relieved by 
Reciprocal Relations 


As to possible inconsistency between 
this language and the reasoning of Mr. 
Justice McReynolds in the subsequent 
case from Minnesota, note the comment 
and citations by Chief Judge Cardozo 
in City Bank F. T. Co. v. N. Y. C. R. R. 
Co. 253 N. Y. 49, 63-64. 

Such are the uncertainties involved in 
the question you now present for my of- 
ficial opinion.- The urgency of the ques- 
tion is relieved, quite fortunately, by: re- 


* 





Proposed Tax Reform May 
Appear on Illinois Ballot 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, May 21. 
If the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment removing certain restrictions now 


; : : i imposed upon the legislature in passing| upon the devolution from a nonresident | -: : 5 oti ; 
° wa rovision in section 29 that refers to} system, i , ity ir |the platform or a dry candidate. _ * ; : r . ciprocal relations existing between this 
Basis of Questioning | Sener and trait juices ‘eam be stestalied | komen their prosperity, and their |"““We were more interested in the candi- al —— - See. a ails eee an decedent owner of bonds of the State! State and nearly all other States of the 


and its municipalities. The court ex- 
pressly overruled the doctrine of Black- 
stone v.\Miller, 188 U. 8. 189, to the ef- 
fect. that jurisdiction over the debtor 
gives, jurisdiction to tax the devolution 
of the indebtedness. 

Broader consequences have been de- 
duced from the reasoning of the court, 
which may be applicable to the three 
classes of property mentioned in your 


date than the platform,” replied Mr. Mc- 

Bride. We 
“You didn’t want to put prohibition in 

the national election?” ; 

“We never favored that.” 

Senator Blaine read from .the letter 

written June 3, 1929, by Mr. Copeland, 

the following paragraph: ; 

“The league officers have made a care- 

ful cost estimate. Recently its budget has 


Senator Blaine brought out that, ac-|far enough to embrace home brew is| 


whet is at te eald | Mr. McBride. Will you mind reading 


on through? 

Sena Caraway. No; I do not. 

“To those who want abstinence to fol- 
low prohibition, may I suggest that 
they leave enforcement to the officers 
of*the law and return to ‘the kind of 
educational work so splendidly done for | 
so many yegrs by the Woman’s Chris- 


Union, whereby the types of property 
mentioned in your question are relieved 
from inheritance tax. (Tax Law, sec- 
tion 248-p, as added by ch. 143 of 1925, 
also by chf 330 of 1928; also ch. 710 
of 1930, section 249-p.) 

There is a rule which is entitled to 
more than lip-service, that the invalidity 
of a statute is not Bently to be con- 


the general ballot at the election in No- 
vember, according to senate bills 1382, 
133 and 135 passed by the 1929 legisla- 
ture.- At that session Governor Emmer- 
son advocated such action on the ground 
that many voters throw away small bal- 
lots and fail to express themselves on 
the proposition involved. Constitutional 
amendments require a majority vote of 


cording to the correspondence, Mr. Ridley | another question. 
was a “dry,” and that according to an| about home brew. 
enclosed clipping from the Minot (N.| ° 

Dak.) Daily News, he had accepted 2 | Refutes Testimony 
challenge to debate. Mr. McBride said! About Home Brew 

that he advised stayin out of the debate | Renater-Cavaurer,' Aniiren 
and that he had not agvised Mr. Upshaw Mr. McBride. And ¥ exit nothing! 


to go to the State. A : 
The Wisconsin Senator then asked |#bout home brew in my testimony the 





C tian T i iti ing i i j se . . luded. “Eve ib umption i 
ae a en Senator then asked | cer dey, ab ray tanedtiph ilove. 4 ees. 8 en | been fixed at a minimum of $650,000 per oon voting in the election, it was opinion. The following quotations from in fe AB the valitity penn cnn he 
Saloon League from the years from 1919 did not refer to home brew. I referred! those who want beer and light ‘wines; [| year. We must have a stronger fighting ° the opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds 


this continues until the contrary is shown 
beyond a rational doubt.” Sinking- 
Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 700, 718. And it 
is said to be a corollary of that proposi- 
tion that constitutionality usually should 
not be denied by courts of first instance. 
Myers v. New York, 32 Misc. 522, 528; 
Matter of Hosack, 39 Misc. 132; Matter 
of Thornburgh, 72 Misc. 619, 621; Mat- 
ter of Whitewright, 89 Misc. 97, 101; 


to the cider and the fruit juice provision. 
That did make a distinction between-the 
one-half of 1 per cent and intoxicating 
in fact. So, there was no basis for all 
that 

Senator Caraway. Newspaper story? 

Mr. McBride. All that newspaper story. 
I am sorry if any of the wets got the} 
jidea they were going to get home brew 
from the Anti-Saloon League and are 


According to an oral announcement at 
the office of the secretary of state, the 
details in connection with the submis- 
sion of four propositions to be voted on 
at the election are being worked out with 
| the attorney general. The four proposi- 
tions which-the 1929 legislature voted to 
submit to the electorate are as follows: 

H. B. 570 (1929) calls for a-kond issue 
of $14,000,000 to acquire and establish a 


illustrate this line of reasoning: 

“While debts have no actual territorial 
situs we have ruled that a State may 
properly apply the rule mobilia sequn- 
tur personam and treat them as local- 
ized at the creditor’s domicile for taxa- 
tion purposes. (Blodgett v. Silberman 
277 U. S. 1.) Tangibles with permanent 
situs therein, and their testamentary 
transfer, may be taxed only by the State 


to 1929, as presented the committee, be 
incorporated in the record. The wit- 
ness protested placing all of the state- 
ments in the record, stating that he saw 
no point in going back te 1919. He said, 
however, that he had no objection to 
their being entered. 

‘In this connection Senator Blaine ques- 
tioned concerning contributions made by 
the Kresge Foundation to the league. 


front. ‘New occasions’ require an addi- 
tional sum of $200,000—a total of $850,- 
000 per year, for the next five years. 
This will build a more powerful public 
sentiment, reelect dry Congresses the 
next four years and a dry President in 
1932.” 


suggest that they forego the wish to buy 
it and be content with-what they make, 
but, above and beyond all, that they be 
good sports. They. have made their 
fight and lost—lost to a combination of 
two mighty tendencies of the age—the 
economic and ethical reorganization of 
the American people. (Applause.) 

“Economie pressure is always relent- 








Tax Bills Approved 


4 n f less and it will not loose its hold upon state-wid t f ti a \ whe h found. (Pick v. P Matter of Brewster, 92 Misc. 389, 341- 
Mr. McBride explained that the Kresge |"©W disappointed. And they certainly|the public sale of liquor. Usually j s ate-wide system of conservation and/ where they are found. (Frick v. Penn-/ 343. Matter of Wendell, 95 Misc. 406 
Seterests, a2 be wiiherstood, set ar will be disappointed. We were not for ees * deine a a By House Committee frst preserves and public recreation | sylvania, 268 U. S. 473). And, we think, ’ ’ 


410; Matter of Hoffman, 108 Misc. 612, 
616. With stronger reason should that 
attitude which has been thought appro- 


grounds, 
H. B. 145 (1929) amends 14 sections 


it and never were for it. 


$25,000,000, and out of that - : 
— at an_giuce Senator Blaine. But it required ‘ton- 


the general reasons declared sufficient 
tional department was set up. 


outlived its usefulness. Today its pres- to inhibit taxation of them by two States 


sure is not only down upon what it 





In 1928 


epar . : : . ;| of the banking act and adds one new sec- | apply under present circumstances with | *~: 

a contribution of $50,000 w siderable study to-determine» just what| would destroy but i -|Community Income and Treas: | ° g PPly veeee : , -._| priate to all courts, and particularly to 
Regen, leat te Mr. Fort meant? ward lifting to . oo Pa y tion thereto. ! no less force to intangibles with taxa- 2 ead of first instance Panay ae itself 
Saloon League, he said. He testified to pam come ury Issues Affected H. B. 92 and 93 (1929) permits women ‘ 


Mr. McBride. I am willing to repeat 
what I said the other day, that that is 
a good speech. . 

Senator Blaine. Well, 
the speech twice, 


ble situs imposed by due application of 
the legal fiction. Primitive conditions 
have passed; business is now transacted 
on a national scale. A very large part 


lives and character of the American 
people.” 


Mr. McBride Interprets 


to administrative officers, and particu- 
larly to the Attorney General, upon 
whom is conferred a peculiar duty to up- 
hold the statutes of the State from the 





to serve as jurors, H. B. 94 (1929) 
which is now law provides that in case 
there are women members of a jury 
they may be kept separate from the men 


contributions from the same source of 
$37,500 in 1929 and $18,570 in 1930. 


The House Committee on Ways and 
A report by Dr. E. H. Cherrington, of 


Means ordered a favorable report, May 
21, on a resolution (H. J. Res, 340) to 





you had to read 


the World League Against Alcoholism, | 
for 1928-29, as read by Senator Blaine, 
stated that Sebastian S. Kresge in De- 
cember, 1927, through the Kresge Foun- 
dation had made a subscription of $500,- 
000 to the educational work of the Anti- 
Saloon League and the World League 
Against Alcoholism under the 4erms of 
which payments should be made over a 
five-year period. 

Half of the amount is to go to the 
Anti-Saloon League and half to the 
World League, Mr. McBride said. 


Mr. McBride: I had not read it, as I 
|told you before, and I read it twice to 
|see -if there happened to be anything 
| there that would justify it. 
Senator Caraway: At least, we put 
you to reading? 
Mr. McBride: It started me to reading, 
and you said I couldn’t read all that 
| kind of stuff. 
Senator Caraway: Let me see Mr. 
| Fort’s speech, 
Mr. McBride: I will see if I can find it. 


s f 4 s , % a : oe al : J a | favorable action. pense to the taxpayers. ing that they are not entitled to enjoy 
Financial Statement we eee wan one — jo Ge ere. = oy = ne The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- ' If the court dudhion should favor the|#" immunity against taxation at more What a place 
Of World League Sought Mr. McBride: I thought it would be | address. ee page © of the! ury, Walter E. Hope, in charge of fiscal | taxpayers, the payments already made | than one place cimaiion to that secorded 
2 g | ensiee for me to answer questions dbows|.. Setter ‘Caraway. I know. 1 d offices, explained the resolution relating | under the separate returns would stand, to tangibles. The'bonds and cef- to tone up 
ieee aie — eee given tol, speech I had read, and I think it would | that. But when he comes down neti to Sommmmeny, Peep setnnne. he said. tients ef the decedent hed Sequired ; 
e@ wor eague-was expended outside | . . , 


Intent of Speech 
_Mr. McBride. May I ask this ques- 
tion? sir? 
_ Senator Caraway. Yes. I am not try- 
ing to hold you to any declaration that4 
the speech may contain. 

Mr. McBride.’ Doesn’t he make those 
remarks in connection with section 29 of 
theM/olstead Act, which reads, “the pen- 
alties provided in this chapter against 
the manufacture of liquor without a per- 
mit shall not apply to.a person for man- 
ufacturing nonintoxicating cider and 


extend for one year the time for assess- 
ment, refund, and credit of income taxes 
for 1927 and 1928, in the case of married 
persons having commanity income. 

A favorable report was also ordered 
on a bill (H. R. 12440) to exempt from 
tax any gain from the sale of Treasury 
bills. 

The action was taken after a hearing 
by the Committee at which representa- 
tives of the Department of the Treasury 
explained the measures and advocated 


of the country’s wealth is invested in 
negotiable securities whose protection 
against discrimination, unjust and op- 
pressive taxation, is matter of the 
greatest moment. * * * Taxation is 
an intensely practical matter and laws 
in respect of it should be construed and 
applied with a view of avoiding, so far 
as possible, unjust and oppressive con- 
sequences. We have détermined that in 
general intangibles may be properly 
taxed at the domicile of their owner and 
we can find no sufficient reason for say- 


members of the jury, and under the 
charge of a woman officer of the court 
during any time when the court is not in 
session or during which the jury is not 
deliberating uporl its verdict. 





letters to the taxpayers notifying them 
of a deficiency in their tak payments. 
This would result in thousands of ap- 
peals to the Board of Tax Appeals, e- 
lessly congesting the docket of the Board 
and causing great inconveniences and ex- 
















charge of unconstitutionality. See Ex- 
ecutive Law, section 68. “ 


Accordingly, while appreciative of the 
interesting possibilities involved in your 
uestion, my answer is in the affirmative; 
that the tax provisions quoted in your 
uestion are not inconsistent with the 
onstitution of the United States. 


tS 





z= ee ; Separate income returns have been 
be easier for this committee to ask filed by husbands and wives in eight 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
questions about a speech that it had 


permanent situs for taxation in New 
Ogden L. Mills, said that the bill relat- 


¥ork; their testamentary transfer was A PLace where you can play 





says—and I think that is entirely aca- 


of the United States?” asked Senator demic to what we were trying to bring 























Blaine. Mr. McBride said that he did}? States having community property laws, |ing to short t T : ; .| properly taxable there but not in Min- squash, punch « bag in the 
not know, that he was not familiar with read. ont—he says nobody had ever been con- he said. The Government contends that aan te ested F byren rad Mk “< nesota.” ' éymnasium, or row “for miles” 
the finances of that organization. Sen-| Rockefeller Gifts ae tant crag 3 nam and phey ought | the husband in each case must file an|bills, Under present law, taking the| 4 ified © 6 coving Enthinn, Wieve 
ator Blaine requested that a financial DNeconti d what tae en "ae tala want beer, with | individual return covering the entire in- capital gain and permitting deductions ssessment Justifie you can take an all-over sun- 
statement be furnished the Committee 8c mmue y made, 1 ey were not too, come of the couple. 


bath, or a supervised health- 
bath, Where you can snooze 
on the Ocean Deck. Ride. Golf. 
Breathe the ocean air, Eat good 
food. A place that is informal, 
Friendly. A week-end at Haddon 
Hall puts meaning into all the 
rest of the week. 4 Motoramp 
re adjoins the hotel. 

js and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 3 
American and European Plane ~ 
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for eapital loss on the bills, he said, a 
complicated system of peoshes ing is 
necessary to determine the tax iability 
of the owners. 

This is true to such aw extent, he said, 
that the market for the bills has been 
seriously restricted. It was anticipated, 
he ‘said, that these bills would become 
the world’s most popular issue; but in- 
stead they have become one of the least 
popular. 

arge corporations are the chief buy- 
ers, hé said, Federal revenues would not 
be affected by one the bills from 
tax, as proposed in the ill, he said, be- 
cause gains and losses ‘of buyers and 


In. Dissenting Opinion 

Many persons have pointed out, sincé 
that opinion, that its argument seems 
equally applicable to stocks and cer- 
tain other forms of intangible property. 
It is urged that inheritance tax imposed 
upon these in a State other than the 
residence of the decedent owner (unless 
they are localized as “integral parts of 

me local business;” is equally objec- 
tionable and equally invalid with a 
similar tax upon bonds. It is improbable 
that the learned justice used language 
which might convey more than he meant, 
and the language he ued is open to the 
inference suggested, 

Mr. Justice Ston® concurred in the re- 
sult, but saying in part: 

“Hitherto the fact that taxation is 
‘double’ has not been deemed to affect 


by the world lea lazy to make it. 


ue. 

Upon Mr. McBride stating that 90 per 
cent of the work of the Anti-Saloon 
League was educational, Senator Cara- 
way demanded, “Didn’t you say that 90 

r cent of yor activities were political?” 

r. McBride said that his speech in 
that connection had not been interpreted 
correctly. He presented a copy of his| 
speech, given at the 24th. biennial con- 
vention of the league at Detroit, Jan. 15,| know the reason that no further contri- 
1930, to Senator Caraway, who read from | butions had been received. 
it the following paragraph: | “Has Henry Ford contributed at an 


Mr. Blaine inquired if John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. and John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
had been contributors to the Anti-Saloon 
‘League. Mr. McBride said they both had 
|been large contributors. The Senator 
asked further if a contribution of $20,- 
000 made in 1925 had been the last re- 
ceived from them, 

“I don’t know but I think so,” replied 
the witness. He said that he did not 


€ F Under: the separate returns, he said, 
Mr. McBride. I will tell you what 1| the Government received about. $50,000, 
|think he is stressing in this speech, and| 000 less in taxes for the years 1927 and 
there is a good thought in it. That is,| 1928, the only years affected by the reso- 
as we are fighting this through, that | lution, than it would have received under 
we should probably stress the sale of'| an individual return filed by the husband 
liquor rather than some of the other|in each case. About 100,000 taxpayers 
things. That was just his thought. There | are affected he said. 

are quite a number of people who feel; The question involved is before the 
that way about it. You remember when | Supreme Court of the United States in 
we introduced the amendment first, there | four cases, he said, with small chance 
were a number of people thought it|of a decision before January, 1931. The 
y | ought to be for sale, but they changed it| present law of limitations would outlaw 
“More than 90 per cent of Anti-Saloon time to your nationalorganization ?” | finally. the claims of the Government in March 
League activities cluster about elections. | asked Senator Blaine. | Senator Caraway. I want to call your] of 1931, with insufficient time remaining 
Here is the heart of the Anti-Saloon| “Not directly,” said Mr. McBride,|attention to your careful use of that) to make the collections, if the court’s de- | sellers exactly offset each other. 

League movement.* The leagué’s educa-| Upon Senator Blaine asking ,what .was\word “we.” | cision is in favor of the Government. An issue*by the Treasury, May\19, ‘he 
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tional work, legal and enforcement work |; meant by the expression, Mr. McBride Mr. McBride. If the law of limitations is not ex-|said, was made at the lowest interest 
all huddle up close to elections. Here|said that Mr. Ford has “not contributed | the drys. tended by Congress, he said, the Treas-'|cost to the Treasury of any issue since 
the league must continue to, function if|to the Anti-Saloon League directly or in- ury will be forced to send so-called 60-day | the World War. 


Yes, I am talking about 
You voted for that. 
Senator Caraway. I know. 












Oh, yes. 
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_Low Temperatures 
* Retard Crop Growth 


* In Interior Valleys 





- Weather Bureau: Announces 


’ 


.tation was frequent 


Local Damage by Frost to 
Tender Vegetation in Cen- 
tral-Northern Portion 





Unseasonably low temperatures In the 
interior valleys during the past week were 
unfavorable for the growth of warm- 

‘weather crops, and there was more or 
less local damage by frost to tender veg- 
“etation over a considerable area in the 
central-northern portion of the country, 
the Weather Bureau announced on May 
» 21.in the weekly weather and crop bul- 
letin. ‘ 

‘The general summary of the weekly 
review follows in full text: { 

Temperatures during the week were 
persistently low in the interior and north- 
ern sections of the country, and precipi- 

in most districts 
east of the Rocky Mountains.. The pe- 
riod was from 4 degrees to as much as 
15 degrees cooler than normal over a 
large area.from the Ohio Valley, north- 
ern Arkansas, and Oklahoma northward, 
with the coolest area centering in west- 
ern Iowa and parts of the adjoining 
States. 

The week as a whole was warmer than 
normal in the Southeast, while slight plus 
departures in temperature are shown in 
the middle Atlantic area, Gulf coast sec- 
tions, and most central and northern dis- 
s+. tricts west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Freezing weather occurred in the interior 
of the Northeast, much of the upper 
Lake region and, farther west, southward 
‘to central Nebraska and northern New 
Mexico; the lowest reported from a first- 
order station was 20 degrees above zero 
~ at Cheyenne, Wyo., on May 18. In Gulf 


;, sections, however, the lowest tempera- 


tures reached “during the week ranged 


, from about 65 degrees to more than 70 


we 


degrees. 
Substantial Rains in East 


Substantial rains occurred rather gen- 
* erally from the Mississippi River east- 
“;ward, and the .amounts were — heavy 
to excessive in lower Mississippi Valley 
districts where some stations reported 8 
* to more than 10 inches of rainfall for 
the week. In the more southeastern sec- 
* tions of the country the weekly amounts 
were light to anoderate and also quite 
generally from the western Lake region 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, In 
the far Southwest from western Texas 
westward to the Pacific ocean very little 
precipitation occurred. 
The unseasonably low temperatures in 


> 


‘e the interior valleys were unfavorable for 





+ slow, due to cold weather, but the crop (Minnesota ......ssedeeeeeeeeees See wies 
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’ the growth of warm-weather crops, and 
there was more or less local damage by 
frost to tender vegetation over a con- 
siderable area in the central-northern 
portion of the country. Frosts were gen- 
eral in the western upper Lake region, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, northern Iowa, 
and in the northern Plains States south 
to Nebraska. In the interior some frost 
was reported southward to northwestern 
« Illinois on the 17th. In the more eastern 
and southern States temperatures were 
generally favorable. 

Frequent rains, or wet. soil from pre- 
ceding precipitation, retarded farm work 
in most’ trans-Mississippi sections, while 
heavy to excessive rainfall did much 
damage by washing soil and flooding 

* luwlands in many lower Mississippi Val- 
ley localities and some sections to the 
westward. Otherwise, farm work made 
generally good progress and was active 

’ in most districts east of the Mississippi 
River. Widespread and mostly generous 
rains were very beneficial throughout the 
Atlantic area, in the Ohio Valley, Ten- 

* nessee, and Alabama. Whilé numerous 
localities: in these sections need more 
moisture, crops show general improve- 
ment by reason of the helpful showers. 


Western Weather Better 


West of the Great Plains the weather | 


was mostly fayorable, except that cool, 
cloudy, and rainy conditions .in many 


‘*Rocky Mountain areas were unfavorable | 


for shorn sheep and for lambs, with local 
losses reported in a good many places. 
In the Pacific Northwest rains were help- 
‘’ ful to grass and grain crops. 
Shall Grains.—Because of cool weather, 
Winter wheat made slow growth over 
mest of the northwestern sections of the 
belt, including the western Ohio Valley, 
but the crop is heading north to central 
districts. Winter wheat is reported 
growing satisfactorily in Kansas, except 
for some wet local areas, with consid- 
~ erable headed out in the southern half. 
In the Southwest, except eastern New 
Mexico, progress of the crop was good. 
Condition of Winter wheat is still excel- 
lent in the northwestern belt, but in 
« Iowa color is poor. In the Ohio Valley 
growth ranged >from ‘slow to fair, but 
many fields in the lower valley area are 
spotted and thin. Small grains have 
improved in the Southeast and East by 
reason of recent rains, but some are 
headed on short straw. Favorable con- 
' dttions obtained in most of the North- 
~- west. 
Growth of Spring wheat was generally 


* is well stooled mostly and is looking 
good. Oats made only slow advance in 
more northern districts, due to cvol 
weather, and some of the crop is heading 
on short straw. Flax was damaged some- 
what by frost in the northern Great 
Plains, but other small grains continue 
to do well, with seeding largely com- 
pleted. 

Weather Unfatdrable for Corn 
Corn.—The weather was mostly un- 
favorable for germination and growth of 


corn in the ‘principal producing areas; | 


there was a general coolness in the east- 
ern belt, and much cool, wet weather in 
the Southwest. In the Ohio Valley show- 
ers improved the condition of the soil, 
however, and planting made good ad- 
vance, with most of the crop now seeded 
over, considerable areas. In Iowa plant- 
ing made,.fair to very good progress, 
despite unfavorable weat 
but germination is slow, and some early 
corn was cut, down by frost in northern 
sections; cultivation is needed. and color 
of plants mostly poor.. In Missoyri con- 
ditions were mostly favorable, with cul- 
tivation: being accomplished, but in the 
Plains States, from Texas northward, it 
was too wet and mostly too cool. 
Cotton.—Conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for cotton east of the Mississippi 
Valley, but, because of excessive rains, 


very unfavorable from valley sections | 


westward, except in more southern dis- 
tricts. 

In Texas the progress of cotton was 
mostly good in the south third of the 
State, but elsewhere rains and wet soil 


were unfavorable, with cultivation and | 


chopping largely at a standstill in much 
of the northern two-thirds: In Okla- 
yma, Arkansas, northern Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and extreme western Ten- 
néssee there was too much rain, and in 
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Crop Weather 


As Buyers Compete 


Prices of soft Winter wheat during the 
past week were sharply higher with mills 
competing actively for the limited sup- 
plies, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on May 21 in the weekly agri- 
cultural market review. 

The most striking feature soon after 
the middle of May in the produce mgr- 
kets, the Department said, was the rapid 
increase in the output of California can- 
taloupes. ‘The Department’s review fol- 
lows in full text: 

\ Price changes in staple farm products 
since the middle of May have been mod- 
erate. Upturns in the grain, feed and 
potato markets reflected the delayed ef- 
fects of the dry weather earlier in the 
month or prospect of better demand. 
Heavy supplies or storage holdings 
caused more or less weakness in dairy 
and poultry products. There was little 
change in prices or market position of 
cotton, hay and most lines of livestock. 

Domestic cash hard Winter wheat mar- 
kets advanced the third week of May, 4 
to 6 cents, influenced by export demand, 
less favorable crop news, light current 
receipts and a generally good milling 
inquiry. Soft Winter wheat was also 
sharply higher with, mills competing 
actively for the limited supplies. Corn 
markets strengthened along with wheat 
but were also influenced by light offer- 
ings and continued active demand. 

Yellow corn was in good demand in 
Chicago and advanced. Light offerings of 
eats were meeting a good demand at 
practically all markets and prices ad- 
sy 


most of this section the week was de- 
cidedly unfavorable, with much cotton 
washed out and many lowlands flooded. 
To the eastward of this area showers 
| were very beneficial and progress of the 
crop was mostly fair to good, though it is 
still too dry locally. In the more eastern 
portion of the belt there are complaints 
of irregular stands because of previous 
dryness. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures show 
much improvement in most sections east 
of the Great Plains, while ranges are in 
generally fair to excellent condition in 
the great western grazing districts. The 
cool weather was harmful to shorn sheep 
and range lambs, with local losses re- 
ported from many parts. 

There was some frost damage to po- 
tatoes indicated in the Lake region and 


appears satisfactory. Truck crops were 
also unfavorably affected by the frost in 
north-central areas, while in Florida rain 
is needed rather badly in places. Sugar 
beet thinning is advancing in western 
sections, while rain benefited sugar cane 
in Louisiana. Except for some dropping 
in Pacific Coast States, deciduous fruits 
continue to do well, although there was 
slight harm by frost in the Central- 
Northern States. Citrus needs rain in 
Florida, but all fruit is thriving in Cali- 
fornia. 





Survey Conducted by Depar 


Farm real estate values as of Mar. 1, 
1930, show a decline of about 1 per cent 
below the preceding year, as a nation- 
wide average, the Department of Agri- 
}culture announced on May 21. 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Maine, Connecticut, Wyoming, Colo- 
!rado, New Mexico, and Oregon each 
showed a small increase in values for 
the year. Declines are reported for all 
other States, notably in the middle At- 
lantic, east north central, west north 
central and south Atlantic groups. 

The Bureau’s index of real estate 
values is based upon the average of 
lthe prewar years, 1912-14. It shows 








Farm real estate (all 
lin terms of. pre-war average value, by 
average value in 1912-1914=100 per cent 
correction: 





her conditions, | 











adjacent sections, but elsewhere the crop’ 


The | 


Prices of Soft Winter W heat Rise Sharply 


for Limited Supplies 





Rapid Gain in Output of California Cantaloupes Features 
Produce Markets, Department of Agriculture Says 





vanced around 1 cent per bushel. Bar- 
ley held firm. Market stocks of barley 
are still fairly large and offerings are 
easily equal to trade requirements. Ben- 
eficial rains and increased mill offerings 
caused slow inquiry for wheat mill feeds 
in central western markets after the 
middle: of the month although some buy- 
ers took advantage of the lower prices. 

The finer wheat feeds continued to 
sell around the same level as bran, which 
is an unusual situation, especially for this 
time of year. The feed situation in the 
north central and Pacifie coast States 
was fairly steady. Cottonseed cake and 
meal production during April was nearly 
104,000 ‘tons while about 154,000 tons 
were shipped into consuming centers. 
Production of cottonseed cake since Aug. 
1 totaled slightly less than for the same 
period a year ago but shipments into 
both domestic and foreign trade channels 
have been slightly heavier during this 
period than last year, reflecting the lower 
prices and a substitution of this concen- 
trate for the short supplies of linseed 
meal. Quotations were slightly higher 
in the southern States, 50 cents to $1 
higher in the Central West, unchanged 
on the Pacific coast, but lower in the 
north central States. The decline in this 
area reflects the weak linseed meal mar- 
ket. 

Supplies of hay at the principal mar- 
kets continued seasonally light. De- 
mand was also light and prices were 
generally about in line with the previous 
week’s quotations. Stocks of hay on 
farms in the United States on May 1 
this year were estimated at 10.9 per cent 
of the crop compared with 10.5 per cent 
at the same period last year and a 10- 
year average of 12.4 per cent. Condition 
of mowings is below average at last of- 
ficial reports because of deficient mois- 
ture in the South and East. 

The cotton market has shown rather 
small changes in price so far this month. 
Foreign and domestic demand for spot 
cotton continued dull but some improve- 
ment was reported in the French mar- 
ket. Showers were beneficial in the 
Southeast while in much of the western 
belt there was too much moisture. Do- 
mestic consumption of cotton durin 
April was 532,382 bales, compared wit 
631,806 bales for April last year. Cotton 
consumed in the United States for the 
nine months ended Apr. 30 amounted to 
4,855,999 bales, compared: with 5,305,836 
for the like period in 1929. Exports for 
the week ended May 16 amounted to 
only 33,630 bales, against 76,045 for the 
same week one year ago, 


Good Price Paid 


For Choice Bullocks 

Although one load of strictly choice 
heavy steers sold at Chicago up to $14.50 
the third week of May, the next highest 
price was $14 and the practical top of 
the market was around $13.50 to $13.75. 
It took choice bullocks to bring the lat- 
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Real Estate Value of Nation’s Farm Land 


Shows Decline of 1 Per Cent From 1929 





tment of Agriculture Reveals 


Values Increased Slightly in Six States 





that values reached 170 per cent of the 
prewar average in 1920, but that by 
the year 1925 values were only 27 per 
cent above prewar, and that since then 
|the downward trend has continued, but 
vaiues have not declined so rapidly. 

The index for Mar. 1, 1930, is placed 
at 115 per cent of the prewar average, 
compared with 116 per cent of prewar 
in 1929, 117 per cent in 1928, 119 per 
cent in 1927, and 124 per cent in 1926, 
The estimates for 1930 are based upon 
preliminary summaries of reports made 
by the Bureau’s correspondents in an 
annual survey of conditions in the farm 
lands market. 








‘farm lands with improvements): Estimated value per acre, 
State, 


Mar. 1, 1930, with comparisons (State 


), figures for 1930 preliminary subject to 
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ter figu-es, in fact offerings with weight 
at $13 or even less frequently graded 
near choice. The continued narrow con- 
sumptive demand for beef remained the 
weakest link in the chain now that cattle 
are coming to market more freely than 
a few-weeks back. The consensts of 
opinion still is that heavy steers are 
scarce and thus basically 
strong. 

The belief is quite general in trade 
circles that the supply of choi¢e heavy 
steers will soon pinch out and that the 
fag end of the crop will show further 
price gains, even though light cattle con; 
tinue to sell relatively low. The cattle 
market is still in no condition for other 
than light runs but recent liberal re- 
ceipts have represented a pent-up sup- 
ply of cattle which have been held back 
to nurse the later Winter market along, 
so it is doubtful whether such a holding 
program can or will be practiced from 
now on. 

Marketward movements of hogs have 
for the past month or more been un- 
usually well adjusted to the demand at 
current price levels. While major buy- 
ing interests consistently refuse to fol- 
low advances, activity which develops 
even on slight price breaks, is sugges- 
tive of a narrow margin between cut» 
out profit and loss. Shipping demand 
at midwestern markets continues fair 
and small packers are persistently in 
the market. 

A feature of the recent trade was the 
continued good demand for packing sows 
and stags, these classes selling at the 
highest prices in recent weeks. This 
is an unusual development at this sea- 
son of the year, but is a reflection of 
the persistently good demand for heavy 
cuts and particularly for cuts made from 
these classes. Prices on sows are rela- 
tively close to weighty buéchers. The 
recent Chicago top was $10.25. The Chi- 
cago run showed little change in quality. 
Light lights and pigs centinued to form 
a small quota of the offering. 

Prices on slaughter lambs worked a 
little lower after the middle of May, with 
the trend of the market reflecting an 
unsatisfactory movement of dressed 
lambs. The recent bulk at Chicago on 
Spring lambs was $9.25 to $9.50, with 
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top at $9.75. Peak movement of Cali- 
fornia Spring lambs at eastern markets 
is believed to have been ‘passed, but the 
marketing of lambs of the.1930. vintage 
from early areas of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
the Virginias and elsewhere, is begin- 
ning to get well under way, and few™in 
the trade appear to have much ‘faith 
in the ability of the market to score or, 
at least, sustain any price advances in 
the near future. 

A fairly steady demand developed on 
the Boston market for a few. lines. of 
domestic wools duzing mid-May, while on 
all others demand was slower and bids 
were lower than prices actually paid the 
week previous. This apparent shift in 
sentiment regarding wool values on. cer- 
tain lines came in the face of an advance 
in prices at the London opening and of 
occasional ‘reports of a better outlook. in 
the goods market. . 

The Chicago butter market recovered 
sharply after the middle of May, due in 
part to speculative buying, but the gen- 
eral tone showed lack of confidence in 
most market centers. Undergrade- but- 
ter—that is, 88 score and below—was 
more plentiful than for some time, and 
accumulation resulted in sharp. price re- 
ductions, especially at New York and 
Philadelphia. Receivers reported in- 
creases in the size of the shipments fr 
regular factories. Much of the butt 
is beginning to show high color, due to 
increased pasturing. 

Weather conditions throughout. most 
of the dairy sections have been quite sat- 
isfactory for plant growth, and reports 
from all quarters indicate a fairly heavy 
make of butter. The surplus in storage 
in representative markets increased 
sharply during the first half of May. 
This increase was depressing in its ef- 
fect. Operators dislike to see mount- 
ing surplus so early in the season. 


Cheese Markets 


Not So Encouraging 

The cheese markets at Wisconsin as- 
sembling points have proved anything 
but encouraging to producers since the 
middle of the month. Prices declined % 
cent further, thus setting a new low 
price level for cheese in 1930 and mak- 


ing the new quotations the’lowest since. 
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Customs Rulings — 


the fall of 1924.. Depressed conditions 
in country cheese markets were reflected 
in tHe slightly downward price trends at 


large.consuming centers. Canadian prices | 


remained nearly unchanged. 


_ Receipts of fresh killed poultry at the 
principal markets continue to show an 
increase over those of the previous weeks 
and those of the same weeks last year. 
A fairly active trade was reported in 
frozen poultry, especially in broilers, fry- 
ers and roasting chickens. As the re- 
ceipts of fresh Killed poultry in April 
were heavier than for April a year ago, 
the increased withdrawal of storage 
stocks can be attributed only to a more 
active demand. 


Despite the fact that’ prices of com- 
petitive meats are lower than at this 
time in 1929, the apparent consumption 
of poultry in April was approxjmately 40 

er cent heavier than for the same month 
ast year. Should the present rate of 
consumption be continued through’ the 
remainder of the season, it‘is more than 
probable that cold storage holdings of 
poultry at the normally low point of the 
year will be but slightly higher than the 
average for that date. 

_The egg market, which has been de- 
cidedy weak on account of liberal sup- 
pies just before the middle of May, .has 
recovered part of the loss. At the re- 
duced quotations buyers showed greater 
interest} and trade became more active 
for both immediate and later require- 
ments. Cold storage holdings of. eggs 
on.Mav 1 were 5,751,000 cases, the larg- 
est quantity of eggs e¥er reported in 
storage on that date. 

This was approximately 1,800,000 cases 
in excess of storage stocks on May 1, 
1929, and 1,236,000 cases greater than 
the five-year average. The continued 
heavy production as reflected in market 
receipts, with large storage stocks so 
early in the season, has undoubtedly cre- 
ated a spirit of uncertainty in the minds 
of a large majority of the dealers and 
caused values to work to lower levels. 

The most striking feature soon after 
the middle of May in the»produce mar- 
kets was the rapid increase in output of 
California cantaloupes..-On the. 16th 
alone, the total movement was 190 cars 
compared with 51 for a whole week near 
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Government Stipulations: : 


In Customs Cases Ha 


New York, May 21.—Judge 
land, of the United States Cui ‘ont 
Court, has called a halt ypon the pra 
tice of importers’ attorneys and Gover 
ment attorneys entering into stipulat 
in customs cases. He’points out in 
cision, inyolving a large number of re 
praisement cases in the name of A.’ 
Smith & Company covering inipo: 
of perfumery, that while an attornéy ri 
resenting the importer may rightly con 
sult his client and gbtain his or 
consent to @ compromise in settlemen 
of any litigation, an attorney repre 

a diff 


ing the United States is in 
position. 

Government attorneys, Judge M 
land emphasizes, should not attempt 





settle the law through stipulations in 


the determination of. value or rates 
duty. 


This decision may not affect ordinary 


stipulations, where abstract cases are 


cited, but it checks stipulations which 
to the length of seeing just what 
value of merchandise or the rate 
shall be. 












the same period last year. A, 


crop of 8,144,000 crates is expected i 


the Imperial Valley. ; 

A few cantaloupes were arriving from 
Mexico and many from southern ; 
fornia in mid-May and honey dew mel 
were coming from South America. Prices 
of cantaloupes in Imperial Valley 


clined and city dealers ‘were oy ae ; 


$4.50 to $8 a crate. 


somewhat lower on account of poor qual- 
ity or condition, but receipts from other 
States sold much _ higher: than - before. 
Barrel crates from several shipping areas 


were jobbing at $3.25 to $6 in terminal’ 


markets. Best Yellow Bermuda onions 
in southern Texas strengthened to to 80 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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a serviceable shaving instrument 


T 


aged, old type-Gillette Razors to 
active shaving service. 
These veteran razors had be- 
come damaged through years of 
daily use. They were dropped on 
the floor. The corners of the 
razor caps and the guard teeth 
were bent. Poor shaves resulted, 
for the bent corners forced the 


blade out of alignment. 


The New Gillette Blade 
remedies this defect 


caps and the bent teeth can no 
longer spoil the shave. 
A glance at the illustrations 


will show you how this sweeping 


HE NEW Gillette Blade has 


restored thousands of dam- 


The dented corners of the razor 


improvement has restored thou- 


sands of these discarded razors 


to useful service. 


But of course the New Gillette 
Blade in a New*Gillette Razor 


is the best shaving combination. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 





A. Damaged Corners. D. Blade alignment corrected. The 
same old type Gillette Razor shown above with the New Gillette Blade. 
The cut-out corners permit correct blade alignment and a smooth shave, ; 


pressure on the blade. 











A. Damaged Corners. B. Blade out of alignment. Old type 
Gillette Razor with damaged teeth and corners, Note how the old type - 
Gillette Blade is out of alignment. Result—a poor shave. 


C. Cut-out Corners. The four corners of the New Gillette Blade are 
cut out. Damaged corners of old type Gillette Razors cannot exert 
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City prices of Texas cabbage were’ 
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By C. A. BISSELL 


ef, Engineering Division, 
u ae eclematilon 


FYRIOR to the year 1928, flumes. and 
bridge crossings over drainage canals 

throughout the Yuma project were 
tructed with creosoted fir piling éxciu- 
ly. Due to the gradual disintegration 
i. ultimate failure of this type of sub- 
ure, it was decided to experiment with 
simple type of reinforced precast concrete 
, the object being to minimize mainte- 
Be costs and lengthen the life of the 

‘structure. 
During the month of April, 1929, 40 of 




















- in the headquarters material yard. The 
P, truction details are shown on the draw- 
’ ing reproduced herewith. A length of 


ee of Precast Concrete Pile In 
SONSTRUCTION OF FLUMES: 


these reinforced concrete piles were cast» 


weight of .the pile itself, appreximately 


- 23000 pounds, together with the action of 


the water jet, have always proved sufficient 
to give the required penetration with the 
types of soil found on this project. Depths 
of 10 to 14 — below ground surface are 
commonly used. With the timber. piling 8 
to 10 feet usually proved to be the maximum 
penetration obtained by jetting, the only 
method practicable in the absence of special 
driving equipment. Due to thé inaccessi- 
bility of a major portion of the project 
flumes it was never deemed advisable to at- 
tempt to use any such special equipment. 
Soil conditions on this project are very 
favorable to the jetting operation, and 
espegially so with the concrete pile, which 
has the self-contained central jet together 
with sufficient weight to force itself down- 
ward.. The presence of quicksand at depths 
of 4 to 10 feet ‘makes the jetting process 
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Siam’s Railway Construction 













SURVEY work has been begun on 
two extensions of the Royal State 
Railways of Siam, constfuction™ of 
which will begin in 1932 and will re- 
quire eight years for completion, ac- 
cordixg to a statement just issued by 
the industrial machinery division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Full text of the statement follows: 
~The Royal State Railways, Siam, 


































will soon begin survey work on two 
’ new railway’ extensions, recently 
sanctioned; states a report from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Donal 
W. Smith, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ents. The new lines will extend 
om the Khon Kaen line to Nongkai 
and Nagor Panom, on the northeast- 
ern borders of Siam, thus opening 
up a large amount of fertile country 
well suited for paddy and other prod- 
ucts, and providing a new outlet and 
inlet for Siamese trade with French 
Actual construction work is 



























Laos. 











expected to begin during the early 
months of 1932 and the whole opera- 
tion is expected to require about 
eight years. | 































































U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation 


This photograph shows the method used by the U. S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation in placing a precast reinforced concrete pile. A system of jet- 
ting is used in sinking the pile, water being forced through an iron pipe 


in the center of the pile to bore a hole through the sand and dirt. 


15 feet has been found adequate for all 
purposes. The bottom foot of length con- 
sists of a pyramidal point for jetting pur- 
poses, the only method of driving thus far 
employed, and one which has proven very 
efficient under local conditions. 

The possibility of using the concrete pile 
in bridge Construction as well as for flumes 
has been considered. It is planned to allow 
the vertical reinforcing steel in the column 
to project from the end of the finished pile. 
After jetting the pile to the desired depth, 
additional steel would be spliced on, and the 
additional column length necessary to raise 
the top of the pile to the desired grade 
would be poured, using small forms giving 
the same cross section as the pile itself. The 
grade of the top of the finished pile would 
be governed by the desired elevation of the 
timber cap which would be held in place by 
a driftpin cast in the center of the top of 
the finished pile. 


The piles are 12 inches square at the top 
with a batter of 2 inches in the 14 feet of 
length to the pointed section. A 1 or 11% 
inch pipe is cast in the center of the pile, 
with the lower end flush with the point of 
the pile and the upper end projecting from 
4 to 6 inches above the concrete, and 
threaded to receive a hose connection for 
jetting. The point of the pile is first poured 
with short lengths of reinforcing steel pro- 
jecting for splicing purposes, as well as the 
necessary pipe coupling for connecting to 
the main section of pipe, through the center 
of the concrete column The latter is 
poured after the point has taken its initial 
set allowing the removal of the form, and 
the splicing of the reinforcing steel and 
coupling of the two pipe sections. The 
pointed section is cast in a vertical position, 
and the main column &orizontally. 

A 

Forms consist of a. l-inch by 12-inch 
by 16-foot board used for the bottom and 
two 2-inch by 12-inch by 16-foot boards for 
the sides. The top is left open and one end 
of the form is closed while the other is 
closed with the point which has previously 
been cast and stripped of its form. After 
the reinforcing steel and the pipe of the 
main column have been spliced to that of 
the point the concrete is poured and the 
top smoothed off so as to produce the de- 
sired batter in the finished product. After 
the removal of the forms and the undergo- 
ing of a curing process of one to two weeks, 
the piles are transported by truck to the 

' structure site, Loading and unloading is 

effected by means of a chain block suspended 
' from a tripod. This equipment also is used 
' im handling the piles during the jetting 
| operation. 

* The equipment used in jetting consists of 
_ one or two 2-inch triplex plunger pumps, 
’ belt driven from the rear wheel of a Ford 
> ‘automobile. Any convenient source of 
"water is used, usually a canal or drain, and 
» the pump discharge is connected to the iron 
bh pipe through the center of the pile. The 
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quite rapid after ‘the sand is reached; this 
type of soil has a high-bearing power when 
overlaid by a layer of dry material, with 
little or no settlement after a few hours. 

It is probable that the jetting method of 
driving would not prove satisfactory in lo- 
calities with soil conditions differing 
materially from those of the Yuma\proj- 
ect. This would be especially true in im- 
pervious soils or tight subsoils where the 
jet would be relatively ineffective in opening 
a channel for the pile, except possibly for 
a short distance near the ground surface. 
Under local conditions it is usually very 
diffictlt to jet the piling to any predeter- 
mined elevation since the action of the 
jetting operation in quicksand is very erra- 
tic; the pile sometimes remains practically 
stationary for several minutes, and will then 
drop a foot or two in only a few seconds. 


A 
The cost per linear foot of fir piling in 


place of three flumes constructed over the} 


central drain in 1928 was $1.53. The 320 


linear feet of piling used on the flumes were 
driven by.a Bucyrus 30-B drag line engaged 
in the excavation of the drain. This cost 
was undoubtedly lower than the average as 
the policy generally employed is to jet the 
piling for these drainage crossings which 
requires more labor and equipment. 

Costs assembled from the construction 
of six flume crossings constructed during 
1929 upon which concrete piling and false 
wooden bents were used gave an average 
cost per linear foot in place of $1.72 for the 
concrete pile. This cost includes both 
timber caps and posts made necessary with 
the use of the concrete pile and provides a 
comparable cost with that of the fir pile 
ysed previously. 

The additional cost of approximately 11 
per cent is believed to be more than justified 
in view of not only the added life of the 
structure, but also the elimination of major 
repairs brought about _by failure of the 
supporting structure and its attendant dam- 
age wrought to crops through lack of water 
while repairs are in progress. 

The usual practice is to sink the concrete 
pile vertically, and to use a batter of 1:12 
for the posts, 4xtept on low bents, where 
the posts also are set vertically. By fitting 
the projecting pipe of the top of the pile 
into holes bored in the timber cap which 
connects the two piles of each bent, the 
rigidity and permanence of the construction 
is assured against any condition which can 
be foreseen. 

. The concrete pile, with the type of sub- 
structure described above, is well adapted 
for replacement purposes on flume cross- 
ings. Due to the relatively large acreage 
of winter vegetables now being grown on 
thts project, there is no season of the year 
without a demand for irrigation water. 
It is, therefore, necessary to make replace- 
ments in the shortest possible time, 
specially on the larger laterals which serve 
a considerable acreage. 





ROAD REVENUES 
Gained by States 


From Motorists 


In 1929 Reported 


DETAILED information concerning funds 

derived from motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees, licenses, permits, fines and gaso- 
line taxes in the United States during 1929 
and the application of money so derived to 
maintenance and construction of highways 
has just been made public by thé United 
States Bureau of Public Roads through its 
official publication. Public Roads. 


Full text of the statement published by 
the Bureau follows: 

According to reports received from State 
registration authorities by the- Bureau of 
Public Roads, a total of 26,501,443 motor 
vehicles were registered in 1929. From the 
owners of these vehicles the States and the 
District of Columbia collected in license 
fees, registration fees, permit fees, fines, 
etc., the sum of $347,843,543. 

The registration figure includes passenger 
automobiles, taxis, buses, motor trucks and 
road tractors, trailers, and motor cycles, 
and represents an increase of 2,008,319 or 
8 per cent over the 1928 figure. The total 
fees collected represent an increase of $25,- 
213,518 over the 1928 figure. After deduct- 
ing $24,505,737 for collection and miscel- 
laneous purposes, the balance of $323,337,- 
806 was applied’ to highway purposes; 
$223,292,969 to\State funds, $66,861,364 to 
local funds, and $33,183,473 to State and 
county bond funds. 
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The States having the 10 highest_ regis- 
tration figures are as follows: New York, 


2,263,259; California, 1,974,341; Ohio, 
1,766,6%4; Pennsylvania, 1,733,283; Illinois, 
1,615,088; Michigan, 1,395,102; Texas, 


1,348,107; Indiana, 866,715; New Jersey, 
832,332; and Massachusetts, 817,704. 

In percentage gain, the District of Co- 
lumbia and New Mexico each show 19 per 
cent. Nevada reports a gain of 16 per cent, 
Arizona 15 per cent, and Utah 14 per cent. 
Four States, Georgia, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Tennessee, each show a gain 
of 12 per cent, and three States, Michigan, 
Montana, and Texas each report an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. California, Idaho, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, and Washington 
each show a gain of 9 per cent. 

Reports received by the Bureau of Public 
Roads show that $431,636,454 were collected 
in taxes on the salé of 13,400,180,062 gal- 
lons of motor fuel in 1929. These figures in- 
clude a 12-month collection in 46 States and 
the District of Columbia, a 5-month col- 
lection in Illinois, and the collections gf 
eight months in New York. The entrarice 
of the latter two States into the list of those 
collecting a gasoline tax marks the adop- 
tion of this method for part/payment of the 
highway bill by all States. The pioneer 
States—Oregon and Colorado—led the way 
in 1919. 

The average fee per gallon was 3.22 cents 
as against 3 cents in 1928, 20 States having 
increased the rate of taxation either 1 or 2 
cents. ~The highest tax per gallon was 6 
cents; the lowest 2 cents. At the close of 
the year, 3 States had a 6-cent tax; 8 a 
5-cent tax; 19 a 4-cent tax; 1, Utah, a 3%4- 
cent tax; 10 a 3-cent tax; and 7 States and 
the District of Columbia a 2-cent tax. 

During the year the rate per gallon was 
increased 1 cent in Colorado, Florida, In- 
diana, Kansas, Minnesota, North Carolina) 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming; a 2-cent increase became 
effective in Georgia, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Comparison of the total number of ve- 
hicles registered in 1929, with the total tax 
collected and with the taxable gallonage in 
all States (except New York and Illinois) 
and in the District of Columbia shows an 
average tax revenue of $17.72 per vehicle 
and an average purchase ef 532 gallons of 
gasoline. 

After deducting collection costs, the en- 
tire net revenue in 34 States was used for 
construction and maintenance of rural 
roads. In the other 14 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a total of $24,405,207 was 
used for other purposes. In three States a 
portion was used for public school purposes. 
In eight Syatés, a part of the revenue went 
to cities “for repair and improvement of 
streets, as did the entire collection for the 
District of Columbia, In six States, small 
sums were deposited in general funds; in 
Mississippi, a special extra tax was collected 
in two counties for seawall protection of 
highways; and in New Jersey a small por- 
tion of the receipts was turned over to the 
department of commerce and navigation. 

Of the portion of the total revenue applied 
to rural road purposes, $297,967,756 was 
used for construction and maintenance of 
State highways; $85,113,708 for construc- 
tion and maintenance of loca! roads; and 
the balance of $23,371,785 was used for pay- 
ments on State and county road bonds. 
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_ Knowledge of Details Vital in Plans 


TO BUILD A PLEASING HOME ~ 


By JOHN M. GRIES 


And JAMES S. TAYLOR * 
Department of Commerce 


ERY frequently a home builder starts 
with. only a poor idéa of what he 
wants in the way of a house, or be- 

gins to build from a sketch he has worked 
out alone. Such houses are rarely satis- 
factory, and as the house is being built 
changes must be made. This is costly, for 
the price paid for extras is not obtained 
under competitive bidding and is usually 
higher. One should never attempt to build 
without having a plan that satisfies him 


and that has been made or checked by a 


competent architect. It is usually hard to 
sell a house designed by an amateur. 

The best insurance of having a house 
built right is to build from plans that are 
complete and insure good construction 
throughout. Many of the plans obtained 
free'are inadequate and unsatisfactory, as 
is shown by the extras and changes that 
are usually required after construction has 
started. House plans should be so complete 
that the home builder, once his contract is 
signed, will not have to make extra expendi- 
tures, which may seriously upset his financ- 
ing arrangements. 

Plans shouldbe designed by some compe- 
tent person or bought from some organiza- 
tion that provides a complete plan service, 
such as the Architects’ Small House Sétrvice 
Bureaus, which are nonprofit-making or- 
ganizations controlled-b¥ the American In- 
stitute of Architects and indorsedgby the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Specifications should always go with the 
plans, and a complete bill of materials or 
quantity survey is most useful. This sur- 
vey is the guide to buying, for it gives a 
complete list of the items going into the 
building. If the survey is well made it will 
not be necessary to order extras every day. 
There will be no extra delivery charges for 
small lots. If standard sizes are specified 
in the survey, not only can they be obtained 
at a lower cost, but renewals and replace- 
ments will cost less. 
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In most cities it is necessary to obtain a 
building permit from: the municipal author- 
ities, for which a small fee is charged. The 
plans must be shown to the authorities to 
see that they conform to the building code, 
the housing code, and the zoning ordinance, 

The contract for the finished house may 
be placed with a single contractor who will 
be responsible for the entire job. This is 
usually the most satisfactory way, for the 
contractor may be able to secure better 
terms and supervise the work more effec- 
tively than the home builder. Ordinarily 
a dependable contractor is able to judge 
the quality of the work better than the 
owner. Where a contract is let to a single 
contractor on a lump-sum basis the owner 
knows at the start what the cost of the 
house will be, provided his plans are com- 
plete and he does not have to allow for 
extras. : 

Sometimes most of the work is let to a 
general contractor, and separate contracts 
are made by the owner for the lighting, 
heating, and plumbing equipments. 

Occasionally the owner lets separate con- 
tracts for each part of the work and super- 
vises it himself, but this procedure- is 
usually unsatisfactory. 

Builders of a home frequently make the 
mistake of selecting some “very nice man,” 
and assuming that he will build the house 
at the lowest possible figure. _As a rule, it 
is best to obtain the names of several de- 
pendable contractors whose financial stand- 
ing is gooW and take bids from these, in 
order to check against excessive costs. it 
is not necessary to accept the lowest bid, 
and it may be well worth while to pay a 


little more to a contractor. who is depend- 
able and has a reputation for good con- 
struction work to live up to. But it is not 
fair to ask bids from a contractor unless 
it is intended to give his bid reasonable 
consideration. 

There are three main types of contracts 
that are used in building work: / 

First. The contractor may be paid a 
lump sum for the work he undertakes. 

Second. Tae contractor may be paid for 
all materials and labor, and receive in addi- 
tion an agreed percentage of their cost. 

Third. The contractor may be paid for 
materials and labor, and a fee for super- 
vision fixed in advance. 

The first, or lump-sum basis, has the ad- 
vantage of settling the cost in advance. The 
second method does not settle the total cost 
in advance, and unless it is modified the 
contractor will profit through increased ex- 
penditure for Jabor and materials. 

The contract forms should be drawn up 
with strict attention to legal requirements 
‘and should be fair to both parties. It is 
advisable that they should provide for arbi- 
tration of disputed points before a third 
party. This insures a quick form of settle- 
ment for disputes that might otherwise hold 
up completion of the-contxact or lead to 
court action. The American Institute of 
Architects issues easily obtainable standard 
contract documents that satisfy the require- 
ments mentioned. 
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The signature of both.the owner and the 
contractor should appear not only on the 
contract but on the specifi¢ations and draw- 
ings, all of which should _be included as a 
part of the contract. This is most impor- 
tant in case of any disputes, particularly 
if action in the courts should arise. 

Before making the ffnal payment to a 
contractor, care should be taken to find out 
that all his bills for wages and materials 
have been paid. If ohe borrows from a 
building and loan association, bank, or in- 
surance company its officials will probably 
help in making sure on this point. In some 
States lien laws make the owner of the 
house responsible for all bills. He is the 
only man having material evidence of hav- 
ing received the benefit of labor and mate- 
rials. Should the workers or material deal- 
ers not be paid by the contractor the law 
may give them a preferred claim or lien on 
the property, and the owner may have to 
pay a second time for such work or mate- 
rials as the contractor failed to pay for. 

A family always wants in a house anum- 
ber of things that are not absolutely needed. 
If funds are limited, it is wise to leave some 
ofthe finishing touches until the money is 
in hand to pay for them. This is sometimes 
true even when the actual cost with the 
workmen on the job would be less than it 

be later. 
ae — been estimated that on a five 
or six-room house $50 to $150 may be saved 
by omitting basement partitions. _ 

2. A porch may be added at any time, and 
by leaving it off $300 to $600 may be saved 
at a time when the initial cost is eating into 
ready funds. 2 : 

8. Stock sizes of doors, moldings, fittings, 
and sash cost less than special millwork, 
and there is less waste. There are plenty 
of good styles in the stock sizes, and the 
architectural effect is often better than 
when unusual and unique shapes are used. 

4. Wide siding may be more attractive 
than narrow, but the price at times is about 
twice as much. 

5. Planting of the yard may also be de- 
ferred. , 

There are many other places where desir- 
able economies may, be practiced, but slip- 
shod workmanship or the use of faulty 
materials should always be avoided, as it is 
costly in the long run and may necessitate 
repairs and replacements shortly after the 
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This chart, based upon compilations by the Bureau of the Census, shows 
percentage of families owning their homes in each State in 1900, 1910 
and 1920. 
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house is completed. It is better to build a 
smaller house well than to have a larger 
one badly built. 

In the completed’ house the owner can 
determine the quality of certain materials 
or workmanship. For example, when a 
house is finished he will not be able to in- 
spect the quality of electric insulation, nor 
can he see whether or not there has been 
a proper nailing of studding, and bridging 
of joists, or if there is good fire stopping. 
Concealed: parts can not be seen and ap- 
praised after the building is erected. In 
part, the owner will have to rely upon,ex- 
amination of the quantity survey and the 
work of the building inspector. It is easy 
t6 hide poor construction. The studding 
and the upper floor joists may be of very 
poor quality of lumber. Brickwork that is 
covered may concéal poor workmanship as 
well as defective brick. The quality of sub- 
floors can not be observed from an inspec- 
tion of the completed building if the ceiling 
has been plastered or ceiled. For protection 
from shoddy work the owner must depend 
upon the contractor, the architect, the build- 
ing inspector, and his own observation dur- 
ing the period of construction. 

If the prospective home owner intends 
to buy a house already built, the condition 
of the building and the quality of the con- 
struction must be carefully examined. Some 
points to be looked for are the’same whether 
the house is now or old, but if the old house 
has not been kept in good condition it may 
be necessary to make repairs promptly. The 
house may need a new roof, or require 
painting? or some rooms need replastering, 
i. require papering. Again, the 
plum$ing pipes may be badly rusted or the 
furnace need replacement. Many other im- 
provements neay be necessary, so that in ad- 
dition to the first cost, the purchaser may be 
obliged to spend from $500 to $1,000 to 
put an old house in order. If the house is 
badly out of repair, it may cost still more. 

A buyer should look about the house very 
carefully to. see if there are any signs of 
settling about the walls and foundations. 
The foundation walls should be examined 
for cracks or leakage. The basement must 
be dry and have a floor drain. Center posts 
should be inspected to see if they are sound, 
and free of dry rot at'top and bottom. It 
is well to look at the bottoms of partitions 
to see if the girders and floor beams sup- 
porting the floor are level and show no ° 
signs of sagging. Cracks should be looked 
for in outside walls if they are of brick, 
tile, or stucco. 
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The condition of the plaster is a very 
good indication as to whether or not the 
house wag. well braced when it was built. 
Long cracks with wide openings, especially 
diagonal cracks, are significant, and should 
be looked for. Cracks over large doors and 
windows generally indicate that the sup-. 
ports over these openings are not strong 
enough, and there will always be trouble at 
these places. Is the plastering pitted, 
cracked, falling off, chipped? Leaks from 
the roof or walls, or around windows and 
outside doors are often revealed by stains 
on the plaster. Are the walls damp because 
the plaster has been applied direct to the 
masonry ? 

The doors, windows, floors, and millwork 
should be looked over carefully. Do the 
floors squeak? Are there wide openings be- 
tween the boards? Are the floors level? 
Are the casings warped or pulled away from 
the plastering? Do the doors swing freely? 
If a door does not close, perhaps the whole 
frame of the house has saggedy Special 
attention should be paid to this. Do the 
drawers and cupboard deers work easily? 


What kind of plumbing fixtures are used? 
Are they in good condition? Is the enamel 
ware stained or chipped? Are the fixtures 
of a modern type? Are they uninclosed by 
woodwork so that they can easily be kept 
clean? A poor connection at the base of 
the water-closet is likely to leak, often dis- 
charging on the bathroom floor. This is 
unsanitary and disagreeable, while repairs 
are apt to cost more than with one of the 
good types. The difference in first cost is 
so slight as to make the installation of a 
faulty device inexcusable. Is there a clean- 
out at the base of the soil pipe stack so that 
the drainpipe can be cleaned? 
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The heating plant should be carefully 
looked over. The grates may not be in good 
condition and. the insulation may be out 
of place and insuffitient., In the case of a 
house that has been uséd, one should find 
out whether it is easy to heat in Winter 
and how much coal is required. Poor in- 
stallations may make it practically impos- 
sible in cold weather to heat certain rooms 
or even a whole side of a house: 

An inspection of all the woodwork of a 
house, inside and out, will tell a buyer 
W 
repainting. Is the paint blistered, = 
off, or discolored? Is the varnish off the~ 
floors? Are suitable colors used? If the 
house is of brick or stone the masonry 
joints may require pointing from time to 
time. 

The roofing is apt to deteriorate rapidly. 
If the units are curled or broken; some re- 
placement will have to be made. A shingle 
roof in good repair shows the shingles lying 
flat The downspouts and eaves troughs 
should be looked over to see if any are 
rusted out. Leaks in roofs are often indi- 
cated inside by stains on the plaster. 

Is the house properly wired for elec- 
tricity? What proof is there that the insu- 
lation of wiring in the walls was inspected ? 
Is there good pressure on the gas jets? Do 
they leak? 

Is adequate fire protection afforded in the 
construction of the chimneys and around 
them? A-~chimney through which smoke 
can leak into the house is dangerous. 

Is there sheathing and building paper on 
the house? This should be known, espe- 
cially in cold climates. Are windows and 
doors weather-stripped? Is the mortar be- 
tween brick and stonework sound? 


Information on home building additional to that 
here presented is contained in a bulletin by Mr. 
Gries and Mr, Taylor which is being distributed . 
by, the division of building and housing of the 
Bireau of Standards and is designated as the 
djvision’s Bulletin No, 4. 
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“ ZONING OF MUNICIPALITIES 
Affects Thirty-Nine Million People 


UNICIPALITIES in which zoning 
M ordinances are effective have a* 
total population of more than 39,- 
000,000 people, a number equal to three- 
fifths of the urban population of the 
United. States, according to a technical 
news bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Standards. Full text of the bulletin’s ref- 
erence to zoning activities follows: 
According to a recent survey made by 
‘the division of building and housing, zon- 
ing ordinances were in effect in 856 cities, 


‘towns, villages, and counties throughout 


the United States on Jan. 1, 1930. These 
zoned municipalities contain more than 
39,000,000 people or a number equal to 
three-fifths of the urban population of the 
United States. Zoning authority has been 
conferred upoh municipalities in 47 States 
and the District of Columbia, while in the 
forty-eighth State, Washington, cities of 
the first class have authority to enact zon- 
ing regulations under general home-rule 
provisions of.the State constitution. 

A. mimeographed report based on the 
above survey shows that during the past 


FLAWS IN DAMS 


To Be Subjects 
Of Observation 


AN INVESTIGATION of cracks in dams 
through a series of field studies is to 
be undertaken at an early date by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
of the Interior, according to an oral state- 
ment May 17 on behalf of the Bureau. 
The field studies will be made, it was 
stated, by Prof. H. M. Westergaard, who 
for the past 10 months has been employed 
by the Bureau in making special mathe- 
matical studies in connection with the 








‘design of Boulder Dam. 


Cracks are bound to exist in dams, in 
spite of precautions taken in building 
them, and the investigation is to be under- 
taken in order to check up on them and 
their effect on the safety of the structures 
and to ascertain if repairs should be made, 
it was explained. None of the dams are 


. unsafe, however, it was stated. 
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The study is to be made as the result 
of recommendations of the Boulder Dam 
Consulting Board, whose members are L. 
C. Hill, D. C. Henny, A. J. Wiley, F. L. 
Ransome and William F. Durand, it was 
stated. The board, in a recent session at 
Denver, recommended a comprehensive 
study of cracks in dams which should in- 
clude a theoretical analysis supplemented 
by field investigations. The suggestion, 
it was said, is one item in a proposed com- 
prehensive investigation of volumetric 
changes in concrete under conditions ap- 
plicable to dam construction. 

Because of the large number of proj- 


» ects to be visited and the short time avail- 


able for the field examination, only a lim- 
ited time has been allowed for conducting 
the study at each dam, it was stated. 
The Bureau, therefor, is requesting offi- 
cials.in charge of the different dams to 
make every effort to have all major cracks 
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two. years 183 municipalities and counties 
adopted zoning ordinances, while 127 
others either amended or revised zoning 
ordinances previously adopted. During 
the same period five cities, namely, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, New Orleans, Spokane, and 
Youngstown, each having over 100,000 
population, were zoned, making a total of 
60 of the 68 largest cities having zoning 
ordinances in effect. 

An examination of the 183 zoning or- 
dinances adopted during the past two 
years shows that 130 are comprehensive 
in scope, and of the 127 revised and 
amended ordinances 108 are comprehen- 
sive. There is a constant increase in the 
percentage of comprehensive measures 
over those of other types. 


The States rank in the following order 
as to the number of zoned municipalities: 
New York, 143; New Jersey, 104; Cali- 
fornia, 80; Illinois, 78; Massachusetts, 68; 
Pennsylvania, 57; Ohio, 46; Michigan, 38; 
Wisconsin, 30; Kansas, 23; Indiana, 21; 
Connecticut, 18; Iowa, 14; Florida, 13; 
Missouri and Virginia, 10 each; Rhode 
Island, 9; Colorado and Oklahoma, 8 each; 
Nebraska, 7; North Carolina, 6; Georgia 
and North Dakota, 5 each; Alabama, 
Maryland, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington, 4 each; Idaho, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oregon, and 
Utah, 3 each; Arizona, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Maine, 2 each; and 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, South Carolina, and Wyom- 
ing, 1 each. 
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The report shows that legislation during 
the past two years took the form of con- 
general zoning 
charters and _ charter 
amendments; home-rule charter amend- 
ments; regional, county, and township 
zoning; and special enactments of various 
sorts, as, for example, the control and the 
location of gasoline stations. 


Nine legislatures based their zoning en- 
actments during 1928 and 1929 either in 
whole or in part upon the text of Building 
and Housing Publication No. 5, A Stand- 
ard State Zoning Enabling Act, published 
by the Bureau of Standards in 1923, as the 
result of a special survey by an advisory 
committee on city planning and zoning. 
There are now 36 States that have used 
the standard actin the enactment of 54 
zoning laws. 

Copies of the mimeographed report, en- 
titled “Survey of Zoning Laws and Or- 
dinances Adopted During 1928 and 1929,” 
may be obtained by writing the division of 
building and housing, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. Copies of 
BH-5 may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
each. 


enabling acts; 
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located and plotted on drawings in ad- 
vance of Professor Westergaard’s arrival. 
They are also being asked to have avail- 
able in writing any information regarding 
the time of. formation of the cracks, the 
amount of seepage from them, if any, and 
other pertinent data which will be of as- 
sistance in determining the cause and ex- 
tent of the cracks. 





DETAIL OF NEW FEDERAL BUILDING 











This photograph shows & section of a column being placed to form a 

part of the new Department of Commerce Building at Washington. 

This section weighs more than twelve tons and is a part of one of 

twenty-two columns extending for more than a city block along the 
side of the structure facing the United States Capitol. 








Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Measures for the relief of traffic congestion will be studied in Washington next week by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, of which the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, is chairman. A result of 
the desire to facilitate street traffic is shown in the above photograph of:a section of an elevated roadway under 
construction in New York City. This project, linking lower Manhattan with Riverside Drive, will be four and a 


eI 


half miles long and sixty feet wide. 











Construction Work Involved in Effort 


TO MAKE TRAFFIC LANES SAFE 


eral of their phases receive attention 

in the report of a committee on 
measures for the relief of traffic conges- 
tion prepared for the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety of which the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
is chairman. The report has just been 
made public. 

Planning and construction of streets 
and highways is considered by the report 
under the following subjects: Elimination 
of grade crossings; improvement of inter- 
sections; widening of roadways; exten- 
sions; development of parallel routes and 
new arterial highways; establishment of 
by-pass facilities and provision for off- 
street parking and loading. 

Public buildings should be planned and 
located with consideration to the needs for 
adequate street service, easy access to the 
buildings, requireménts of employes for 
off-street parking and the requirements 
of the general area in relation to such 
buildings or groups of buildings, the re- 
port states. 


Cy cratot their ph operations in sev- 


A 


Restrictions on the loading and unload- 
ing of building materials are needed for 
the sake of preventing congestions, it is 
stated. Playgrounds for children must be 
built to increase the element of safety on 
the streets. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

Economic and financial loss to the 
American people from tfaffic congestion 
on the streets and highways is involving 
the tremendous sum of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, apart from costs and waste 
from traffic accidents and mishaps, accord- 
ing to the findings of the committee on 
measures for the relief of traffic conges- 
tion of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The report of the 
committee, signed by E. J. Mehren, of 
Chicago, as chairman, was made public 
today. 

The report, with its recommendations 
for remedy and solution, will be submitted 
to the third National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, which has been 
called by Secretary of Commerce Robert 
P. Lamont, as chairman, to convene in 
Washington on May 27, 28 and 29. 

At the outset of the report, the commit- 
tee says that traffic congestion is not a 
necessary evil. It urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the towns and cities, to take 
a forward step to relieve congestion by 
giving consideration to the need of ade- 
quate street service adjacent when plan- 
ning and constructing public buildings. 

The committee says: 

“Traffic congestion is not a. necessary 
evil. It can be alleviated and to a very 
large degree eliminated by careful study 
and judicious: expenditure for immediate 
relief measures and permanent improve- 
ments,:and by the sound control of land 
use. 

\ - a 

“All cities should look forward to their 
future needs and plan now for coming re- 
quirements for adequate handling of the 
traffic problem. 

“As an important contribution to this 
end, the committee considers that Fed- 
eral, State and municipal governments 
should give prompt consideration to the 
problems of traffic congestion that will 
arise through the erection of new build- 
ings for governmental use. 

“Plans for the location and construction 
of such structures should recognize the 
need for adequate street service adjacent 
to these areas, easy access to the build- 
ings, requirements of employes for off- 
street parking, congestion, and the needs 
of the general area in relation to such 
buildings or groups of buildings.” 

In defining the elements and causes of 
traffic congestion, the committee also men- 
tions as outstanding the growth in popula- 
tion, increase in the number and use of 
motor vehicles, and the more intensive use 
and employment of land. 

These elements, says the committee, cre- 
ate congestion, however, only by reason 
of the two fundamental causes of inade- 
quat2 streets and roads, and the inefficient 
and conflicting use of them. 

Outstanding among the findings and 
remedies proposed by the committee are 
the following: 

1. In view of the improvement in traffic 
conditions that can often be effected by 
relatively small cost in comparison with 
the benefits, there should be increased ex- 
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penditures in most commuhities for the 
relief of congestion. 

2. Such expenditures can be made most 
effectively in accordance with a compre- 
‘hensive plan developed by competant tech- 
nical study. § 

38. Each municipality with a traffic 
prcblem should have a traffic commission 
of citizen and official members. 

4. Except on a few major thorough- 
fares connecting large centers, and at a 
few major intersections, there is normally 
no serious congestion on rural highways 
outside of metropolitan areas. 

5. Immediate relief measures to be ef- 
fective must cover adequate control of 
traffic at important intersections, stand- 
ard rules governing turns, marking of 
traffic lanes, parking regulations, restric- 
tions on the loading and unloading of fuel, 
building materials, and similar supplies, 
separation of traffic by allocation, protec- 
tion and expedition of pedestrian move- 
ment, and vigorous enforcement of regula- 
tions. 

6. Permanent relief measures must in- 
clude creation of major thoroughfares in 
accordance with traffic. flow needs, im- 
provement of intersections, elimination of 
grade crossings with high frequency. of 
vehicle or train moyement, widening of 
roadways, street extensions and connec- 
tions, parallel routes, new arterial high- 
ways, development of by-pass routes, con- 
struction of parkways, development of off- 


street parking and loading, and provision 


for playgrounds for children. . 
A 


The committee points out with emphasis 
that the inadequacy of streets and high- 
ways, springing from the lack of far 
sighted planning and zoning, has resulted 
in choking many available thoroughfares. 
The mass movement of vehicles—street 
cars, buses, private and commercial auto- 
mobiles, and parked cars—and pedestrians 
are all factors that are contributing to the 
congestion problem. ‘ 

Inadequate planning and location of 
streets has had the effect of indis¢rimin- 
ate mingling of all types of traffic, with 
“consequent congestion and _ confusion, 
which-in the last analysis, the committee 
regards as an inefficient and improper use 
of available facilities. 

The committee says further: 

“Aggressive and intelligent leadership 
is the first requisite in the execution of 
measures for the relief of traffic conges- 
tion, whether in cities or regional areas. 
This leadership should be assumed by the 
mayor, city manager or other head of the 
city administration. To be effective it 
must be accompanied by the definite plac- 
ing of reS8ponsibility, adequate technical 
guidance and public support. — 

“The formulation of traffic improvement 
programs and their execution touch upon 
the functions of many city departments, 
and in many cities the responsibility is 
divided. Coordination can be secured by 
the creation of an official traffic commis- 
sion; which is considered desirable in most 
cities in excess of 25,000 population. 

“In smaller communities the cooperation 
of existing local departments under the 
direction of the mayor or city manager or 
official designated by qim will generally 
be sufficient. 

“The membership of such a commission 
should include the heads of departments 
involved, with the addition of a member of 
the city council.” 


Traffic congestion, says the committée, 
implies an uncémfortable overcrowding 
of street facilities. The friction that 
comes from it results in reducing the ‘per- 
missible speed of vehicles and pedestrian 
below that to which they feel they a 
entitled. The committee adds: 

“There is not complete agreement as to 
what constitutes, an acceptable rate of 
traffic flow consistant with the demands 
of safety and an equitable consideration 
of the rights of others. There is evidence, 
however, of a growing impatience with the 
rate of travel in metropolitan areas and 
an insistance for average speeds that ap- 
proach those possible on the highways in 
less populated districts. 

“In view of the more restricted operat- 
ing conditions on city streets, and the 
gveater degree of driving ¢aution that is 
required, there must be a realization that 
except where congestion exists, speeds on 
the city streets are, in the main, high 
enough, and can not and should not be 


increased except on streets designated for 
high speed traffic.” 

Serious and aggravated wastage of 
time, says the committee, is found in sec- 
tions of the overcrowded metropolitan 
areas_of the country during periods *6f 
heavy traffic concentratios“Phe commit- 
tee finds that this condition is evidence 
that the available street space is not being 
used in ‘an efficient and organized fashion. 
The maximum capacity of the street) sys- 
tem has been reached in only a few areas, 
and where congestion is not the result of 
some inherent defect in the street system, 
the application of recognized principles 
of traffic planning may be expected to 
bring results and improvements well. in 
excess of the cost. The committee adds: 

a \ 

“Traffic congestion is not a hopeless 
problem, and by proper study and judi- 
cious expenditure of funds, can be ma- 
terially alleviated.” 

In discussing the areas and points in 
cities and towns, as well as rural areas, 
where congestion is most usually found, 
the committee asserts that every residen- 


tial, retail businé8s and manufacturing 


district has its own peculiar street prob- 
lems. As.the volume of each kind of traffic 
increases, the problem becomes more com- 
plicated, with the result that a condition 
of congestion arises. 

Congestion in the rural districts, how- 
ever, has not become so serious a matter, 
the committee finds, as in the towns and 
cities except at or near gateways, and on 
a few large major highways connecting 
large centers of population. 

Turning to the smaller towns, the com- 
mittee says: 

“Within the smaller cities and villages 
these conditions may or may not at pres- 
ent be acute, but regardless of the present 
degree of congestion, these municipalities 
will be remiss in their duty to the public 
if they fail to provide adequately for the 
present and future needs of both local 
and through traffic.” 

Intersections of streets dr highways are 
found by the committee to almost invari- 
ably be points of greatest congestion, and 
requiring expert attention on the part of 
the public authorities to effect practical 
and economical relief. 

In discussing the remedies for traffic 
congestion, the committee points out that 
the traffic control signal sy8tems are not 
a panacea for all traffic ills. Better usy 
of existing facilities, with careful study 
of the peculiarities of local conditions, and 
the application in general of the same 
guiding principles, the committee believes, 
will provide effective remedy for many of 
the phases of the congestion problem. 

The committee adds: 

a 

“Since the intersections are the limiting 
points in the capacity of the street sys- 
tem,-one of the first measures of imme- 
diate relief to be considered, when con- 
gestion becomes prevalent, is the control 
of traffic at intersections by some form of 
signal system. ‘Traffic control alone can 
not completely eliminate interference at 
intersections, but improvement can be 
obtained through edreful and ‘scientific 
control methods.” 

Traffic control lights are serving their 
purpose well, the committee finds, byt 
when indiscriminately used, or too fie- 
quently placed, may become a nuisance, 
a menace to safety, and a contributing fac- 
tor in the congestion problem. The com- 
mittee says; . 

“Stopping for traffic lights where a light 
is’ unnecessary or improperly timed irri- 
tates the motorist and encourages con- 
tempt for traffic control and regulation. 

“The utility of the traffic signal system 
depends ypon the accuracy with which its 
indications are adjusted for traffic require- 
ments. Sighal timing and use must be 
changed from time to time to meet chang- 
ing traffic conditions.” 

The committee strongly recommends the 
marking of traffic lanes on densely trav- 


.eled main roads, particularly at the ap- 


proach to intersections. 

Parking as a factor in congestion is 
‘dealt with at length by the committee, and 
is pointed out as one of the serious and 
growing phases of the problem. The com- 
mittee asserts that terminal facilities for 
vehicles, especially in central business dis- 
tricts, are essential to the transaction of 
business. At the Same time, it is pointed 
out that parking on the streets is an un- 
economic practice, with the costs from 
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Promised Data _ ' 
On the Nation’s 
Present Supply 


THE first serious attempt ever made 
obtain reliable figures on, the Nat 
timber resources and thus te provide 
suming industries with guidance for sk 
ing policies is being undertaken, accord= 
ing to a statement just issued by the Fe . 
est Service of the Department of Agri 
ture. Full text of the statement follows? 
The first serious attempt ever made te” 
obtain reliable figures on the forest re- 
sources of the entire United States is now 
getting under way. Research and admin 
istrative heads of the United States 
est Service recently met at the Fo 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
plan the forest survey. The work will” 
carried out under the terms of the 
Sweeney-McNary Act. Activities will stay 
on the Pacific coast and will be extend 
and organized on a nationwide basis. : 
Three days were alloted to the fore 
survey conferefice, after which new and 
continuing research projects of the Fo 
est Service throughout the country were | 
considered, including the program of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. ‘ 8 
C. M. Granger, Portland, Oreg., for- © 
merly district forester, chief of the forest | 
survey, said: ‘The inventory is a broad 
economic study of the facts of supply and 
demand for timber as well as a close in- 
vestigation of the forest land use prob-” 
lem in its bearing on industry and-the 
community : 

























































Set Ook 
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“A balanced forest budget of current — 
wood growth.and wood use for the country ~ 
as a whole is probably no more’ important 
at this time than regional questions. We. © 
must paint the picture locally and secure 
interest and cooperation that will aid a 
splution of the local forest problems. The 
forest problem will be solved when eve . 
acre is carrying the load best fitted to4t. — 
Such results can be secured chiefly by 
local interest and action, » 

“This is essentially 3 cooperative under- 
taking. We shal]l enlist all the help pos- 
sible from the States, from forestry and 
industrial. associations, other <govern- 
mental offices, and semipublic or private 
research agencies. Many local moveménts 
are under way which will be of’ great ~ 
service in this work.” —° ean 

For several regions of the country = wy 
or less accurate timber inventories have ~ 
been made, and in 1920 the Forest Service — 
published an estimate for the country as ” 
a whole. Nevertheless, figures and.fore- 
casts relative-to our timber demand and - 
supply have had to be taken with many 
qualifications. 

The survey now getting under way will 
supply statistics concerning the stands of 
timber in all the various ‘forest regions, 
and will also-make a study, of the growth 
increment and the annual drain due to cut- 
ting, fire, disease, insects, and wind throw, | 
in order that the forest budget may: be 
balanced. He ee 

“This survey is the largest single. re- 
search project ever indeabakcen he ‘the 
Forest. Service,” said E.-H.- Clapp,--as- 
sistant forester. “It will meet thé greatest 
need of utility forestry in the United 
States today. Only when we have the real 
picture of the Nation’s timber resources 
and their utilization can the industry and 
the consuming public take their bearings 
and shape their policies.” 
——— 


congestion frequently exceeding the bené- 
fits that come from it. 

As one means of relief, the committee 
suggests the separation of slow moving , 
traffic from the fast moving traffic, either 
by lanes on the streets and highways, or 
by the use of separate streets. Commer- 
cial vehicles should not be barred from 
any street, in the view of the committee 
however, until suitable alternate routes 
have been designated and are found to be 
equally suitable. ‘ 

The pedestrian movement and convens ~ 
ience is found by the committee to be one ~ 
of the complex and difficult phases of the 
congestion problem. In some congested — 
districts, the committee asserts, the traffie 
problem involves the pedestrian more than 
it does the movement of vehicles. In down- 
town Philadelphia 34 per cent of the per- 
sons crossing intersections were in ve- 
hicles and 68 per cent were on foot at the 
time the survey was made. * 

The pedestrian movement requires the | 
most careful attention as an aspect of the ~ 
problem, the committee continues. It finds 
also that opinion is divided on the ques- | 
tion of whether pedestrians should be re- 
quired to obey the traffic laws and signals. 
The committee adds: : 

“It is obvious that there is need for ~ 
much greater cooperation between pedes= ~ 
trian and motorist. Motor traffic making 
turns has a tendency to disregard the right 
of way of pedestrians proceeding on @ 
green light, and when signals change, 
drivers frequently overlook the necessity: 
of permitting pedestrians to reach a place 
of safety. Pedestrians far too generally 
disregard the traffic signals either by pro= 
ceedingly heedlessly through lines of law~ 
fully moving vehicles, or by crowding out 
i such manner as to retard the traffic 

ow.” 
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The committee finds that effectiveness ~ 
of regulations of control depend in a large ~ 
measure on proper enforcement. It says: | 

“Effective enforcement requires com- 
plete cooperation of traffic officials, police 
officials and the courts. The establish- 
ment of arbitrary regulations which are 
not of benefit to the general public, lax” 
discriminatory enforcement of regulation 
by police officials, political interference’ 
the failure of the courts to work 
police officials will result in failure | 
enforcement and render ineffective’ 
regulations that have been established.” 

Proper education of the public in # ‘ 
matters, through newspapers and the ace 
tivities of civic organizations, will go’ 
in the opinion of the committee in esta 
lishing respect and obedience to traffiie 
control methods. £ 
‘ Aggressive and intelligent leadership is 
pointed out by the committee as an essen- 
tial requisite to the execution of measure 
for the relief of traffic congestion. To ef 
effective, the committee declares it must © 
be accomplished by definitely placing re. 
sponsibility, with technical guidance a 
public support. 
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1930 by The 
Publishing Co 


tions — Bus Companies — Repre- 

by president— 

president of a bus conrpany had 

y to accept, on behalf of the 

pration, a lease of land to be used 

a bus station. 

at igh Banking and Trust Co. v. 
very ransit Lines, Inc.; N. Car. Sup. 
, No. 268. 


United States 
rporation 






























‘Corporations—Leases—Seal— 

A lease to a corporation was not void 
cause of the corporation’s failure to 
ix its corporate seal thereto. 


"Raleigh Banking and Trust Co. v. 
Safety Transit Lines, Inc.; N. Car. Sup. 
0. .263. 


ce—Accident insur: 
for inability to perfo 

- @ecupation— 
| A railroad bunk attehdant who re- 
_ turned to work after an accident causing 
 g@ stiffening of a knee and a 4-inch short- 
4 of a leg, and was able, although 
\ with some help and much discomfort, to 
substantially perform the same duties 
that he had performed prior to the acci- 
dent, and who received the same wages 
that he had previously received, was not 



























e—Indem- 
duties of 


entitled, after such return to work, to} 


' the indemnity provided for by am acci- 
dent policy during such period as the 
imsured shall be prevented “from per- 

. forming work substantially essential to 
the duties of his occupation.” 

Provident Life & Accident ¥ns. Co. v. 
Harris. Ky. Ct. Appls., May 16, 1930. 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Validity 


of provision for payment only for period | 


ed is being treated by doctor— 

A provision of an accident policy that 
the indemnity shall not be paid “in ex- 
cess of the time the insured is under the 

treatment of a legally qualified physi- 
cian or surgedn” was not against public 

’ policy, but was a reasonable provision to 
protect the insurer against-malingerers. 

\ Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. v. 
Harris; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 16, 1930. 


Oil and gas—Contract for sale of oil and 
gas in place—Equitable title arising 
upon production— 


Under a contract in which a present | 


sale of oil and gas in place is attempted, 
delivery to be made upon capture, an 
immediate equitable interest in such gas 
and in the leases themselves is created 
in the vendee and, while no legal title 
is coneveyed, an equitable title passes as 
soon as the gas is produced and the pur- 
chaser may ordinarily come into equity 
to enforce such equitable title or interest. 

United Fuel Gas Co. v. Swiss Oil Cor- 

tion et al.; C. C. 
lay 13, 1930. 


Patents—Method of preparing canned 
baked beans— 

Patent No. 1496458, for a method of 
preparing baked canned beans consisting 
of baking the beans, canning while hot, 
sterilizing cans, and immediately cool- 
ing them after sterilization, held void, 
the elements of the combination being 
old, and the combination being aw 
an old process applied to produce another 
old product. 

Friend et al. v. Burnham & Morril 
Co.; D. C., D. Me., Equity No. 922, May 
12, 1930. - 


Releases—Tenants by entireties—Hus- 
os release of third party from lia- 


Where husband and wife owned prop- 


erty as tenants by entireties a husband | 


could not, without wife’s consent, release 
a third party from liability for any dam- 
age that might be caused to the prop- 
erty. 

Schroeder et al. v. Gulf Refining Co. 
of Port Arthur; Pa. Sup Ct., May 
12, 1930. 


Streets—Dedication of land—Condition 
precluding use of street by street rail- 
way—Validity— 

A condition of a grant of land to a city 
for street purposes that the street was 
not to be used for street railway traffic 
Was repugnant to the grant and there- 
fore void under section 1441 of the Civil 
Code of California making a condition of 
a contract, the fulfillment of which is im- 
possible or unlawful, void, since an in- 
dividual can not by contract reserve the 


right to control the use of a street for| 


which he has dedicated land. 
Wills v. City of Los Angeles et al.; 


A. 6, No. 5266,| 


Utility Denied Right to Discontinue 
Operation of Street Railway System 


Franchise Said Not iin. Divisible to Permit Abandonment 
Of One of Activities Alleged to Be Unprofitable 





The Supreme Court of the United] and it was given power, upon the consent 
States May 19 dismissed a proceeding |of the city council, to construct or &ac- 
to review on writ of certiorari a judg-| quire railway tracks through any streets 
ment of the Supreme Court of South| of the City of Columbia, to extend them 
Carolina requiring a consolidated elec-| into the country a distance of five miles 
tric power and street railway corpora-|from the State capital, and to operate 
tion and its subsidiary to resume the op- | ¢@T8 With electric power over its tracks 
eration of the street railway, which they _ the transportation of passengers and 


had abandoned. 


The corporations owe that. the 
railway was operated at a loss under a 
franchise separate and distinct from the 
franchise to make and distribute light 
and power, and that a continued opera- 
tion of the bps gr 4 by the court would 
deprive them of their property without 
due process of law. 


The consolidation act of the State, un- 
der which the corporation had been con- 
solidated, recited that the two compa- 
nies had agreed to consolidate their 
franchises, the opinion explains. After 
such consolidation, according to the 
judgment of the State court, the con- 
solidated company “built, constructed, 
and operated its electric railway and 
! power properties as parts of one busi- 
ness for nearly 40 years.” 

The State court held that “the rights, | 
powers, and privileges became insepa- 
rably bound together and cannot be sep- 
arated,” and that the ‘privilege of operat- 
ing the street railway is inseparable 
from that of operating the electric power 
and light system, and that together they 
constitute a unified franchise which can- 
not be abandoned in! part and retained | 
in part without the consent of the State. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that there was a substantial 
basis for the holding of the State court 
and dismissed the proceeding. 





BroaD RIVER Power Co. ET AL. 
Vv. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, EX REL. 
DANIEL. 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 528. 


On a writ of certiorari to the South Car- 
olina Supreme Court. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL BULLITT (C. Eb- 
WARD PAxXSON, GEORGE M. LE PINE! 
and W. C. McLAIN on the briefs) for 
the petitioners; CorpIe PAGE and Ir- 
VINE F. BELSER (JOHN M. DANIEL, C. 
T. Graypon, W. S. NELSON, E. W. 
MULLINS and_H. N. EDMUNDS on the| 
briefs) for the respondents. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 19, 1930 

_ Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opin- 

}ion of the court. 

This case is here on certiorari, 280) 
U. S. —, to review a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina ad- 
judging the petitioners, the Broad River | 
Power Company and its subsidiary, the 
Columbia Railway, Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, to be jointly responsible for the | 
operation of an electric street railway | 
system in Columbia, S. C., and directing | 
them to resume its operation, which they | 
had abandoned. — S.C. —. The pro-| 
ceeding, in the nature of mandamus, was 
brought in the State supreme court to 
compel the operation of the system by 
petitioners. - 

By their answer they set up that the} 
railway was being operated by the rail- 
way company at a loss under a franchise 
separate and distinct from the franchise 
to make and distribute electric light and 
power of the Broad River Power Com- | 
pany, whose business is concededly 
| profitable; that the continued operation 
of the railway under compulsion of the 
; court would deprive respondents of their 
property without due process of law, in 
| violation of the Fourteenth Amendment | 
to the Federal Constitution. 


Jurisdiction Based on 


Constitutional Ground 

The Supreme Court, upon consideration 
of the evidence taken before a referee, 
| held (a) that although the books of the 
| street railway sk6Owed large financial 
| losses, it could be operated at a profit 
|if properly managed; (h) that the charter 
|and certain city ordinances under which 
|the street railway system was con- 
| structed and operated, and certain ex- 











reight and to contract for and provide 
electric power for any other purpose. 
The act was continued in force provided 
the rampbatr begins to operate its rail- 
ways in said city within five years.” 

An act of Dec. 16, 1891, S. C. Acts of 
1891, p. 1453, authorized the consolida- 
tion of this company with the Congaree 
Gas & Electric Company. The latter 
had been incorporated under the act of 
Dec. 24, 1887, S. C. Acts of 1887, p. 1103, 
for a period of 30 years, with the power, 
not now involved, to manufacture, and 
distribute gas, and power to sell and 
distribute light, power and heat “made 
from electricity,” and for that purpose, 
subject to municipal ordinances, to erect! 
poles and conductors. | 

The consolidation act recited that these 
two companies had agreed to consolidate 
their franchises and privileges and au- 
thorized them to do so by transfer of 
their property, franchises, and privileges 
by deed of indenture to the new consoli- 
dated company. This company was in- 
corporated for 50 years, with the usual 
corporate powers. The act provided that 
it should be vested with the franchises 
and subject to the liabilities of the con- 
solidated companies. It was also au- 
thorized to acquire the property and| 
franchise of the Columbia Street Rail-| 
way Company, incorporated for 30 years 
by act of Feb. 9, 1882, with a franchise 
to operate horse cars over tracks in the 
city streets. . 

No Separability of 
Privileges Indicated 

The ‘consolidation was effected as au-| 
thorized. The Consolidated Company ac- 
quired the line of street railway of the 
horse car company, established electric 
power plants and, under authority of 
city ordinance, sections 561, 562, of 1892, 
laid additional tracks and electrified t 
system by erecting poles and wires in 
the streets, also, so far as practicable, 
using them and its rights of way in its 
electric light and power business. From 
the organization of the Consolidated 
Company until 1925, both the street rail- 
way and power business of the Consoli- 
dated Company were expanded as a 
single business, its capital stock was in- 
creased from time te time, and the sys- 
tem of accounts was such that it did not | 





| disclose whether its power system was! 


constructed more from the proceeds of | 
its street railway or its power business. 

Certain facts in this recital of cor- 
porate history are of persuasive if not 
controlling significance in determining 
the status of the franchise of the Con- 
solidated Company. The Consolidated 
Company was a new corporation. Its 
franchises and privileges were granted 
for its corporate life, extending beyond | 
the duration of the franchises of the two 
companies consolidated, all of which | 
would have expired before 1921. 

It had acquired the franchises of the 
two consolidated companies, one in terms 
a franchise to operate a railway and a 
power system, the railway system being 
for practical purposes dependent upon 
the power system for its operation, and 
the privilege of operating both being 
conditional upon the establishment of 
the railway system within five years. 

The consolidation act plainly looked 
to a consolidation of the franchises by 
the two companies. None of the special 
legislative acts defining the privileges 
conferred upon these several corpora- 
tions contains any words affirmatively 
providing that any part of the privi- 
leges granted should be deemed sepa- 
rable, or that they might be exercised 
independently of any other. 


State Empowered to Prevent 


Partial Abandonment 

The Supreme Court of South Caro-| 
lina, in referring to this corporate his- 
tory and the effect of the consolidation 
act said, p. —: “When the new company, 
in compliance with this act, effected the 





| tension-line and right-of-way agreements, 
|are effective as contracts* imposing on 
| petitioners a duty to operate the system; 
|and (c) that the privilege of operating 
|the street railway is inseparable from 
| that of operating the,electric power and 
light system, and that together the 

; constitute a unified franchise, whie 

| cannot*be abandoned in part and retained 


Calif. Sup. Ct., L. A. No. 11558, May|in part without the consent of the State; 


7, 1930. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Bankruptcy—Discharge of bankrupt— conclusions 


Unauthorized objection by trustee—Mo- 
tion by creditors to be substituted— 


Where, at the time set for hearing a 


|that so long as respondents retain and 
| operate their electric power system they 
|cannot be permitted to abandon their 
| street railway system. 
is sharply challenged by 
|respondents, but, in the view we. take, 
| only the third need be considered here. 
| _ Whether the State court has denied to 


bankrupt’s petition for discharge, the | rights asserted under local’ law the pro- 


trustee appeared by counsel and entered | 
his appearance as objecting and filed | 


Specifications in opposition within 10 


days pursuant to General Ordér XXXII, 
but it subsequently developed that the | 
trustee had not been properly authorized | Died 


tection which the Constitution guaran- 
tees is a question upon which the peti- 
jtioners are entitled to invoke the judg- 
{ment of this court. Even though’ the 
constitutional protection invoked be de- 
on nonfederal grounds, it is the 


} 


to resist the discharge, the district court | PPOVince of this court to inquire whether 


power to entertain and allow a mo- 


he decision of the State court rests 


tion to be substituted on the part of | upon a fair or substantial basis. 


other creditors who had refrained from 
entering an appearance and filing spe- 
cifications in view of their apparent rep- 


resentation by the trustee. 


In re D. H. Stiebel & Sons; C. C. A. 6 
No. 5494, May 18, 1930. 


Continuance—Reinstatement of eduity | evasion 


_If unsubstantial, constitutional obliga- 
tions may not be thus évaded. Fox 
| River Paper Co. v. Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, 274 U. S. 651, 655; Ward 
v. Love County, 253 U. S. 17, 22/ Enter- 
») prise Irrigation District v. Canal Co., 
| 243 U. S. 157, 164. But if there is no 
of the constitutional issue, 


case—Mandatory effect of Federal Equity | Nichol v. Cole, 256 U. S. 222, 225; Vat 


Rule 57— 
Under Federal Equity Rule 57, pro 


Ki to refuse to reinstate a case, upon ap 








last continuance, after 


Y, are so far mandatory as to negativ 
existence of the alleged discretion. 


b €.C. A. 6, No. 5645, May 18, 1930. 

Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 
| tostatic copies of opinions which are 
_ not published in full-text in subse- 
> quent issues. should write to the In- 
e | ahd Division, The United States 


















viding for continuances beyond the term, 
the court is not vested with a discretion 


on made within a year following 
having 

nmted an application to drop the case 
m the trial calendar, because neither 
the court, having once granted the ap- 
cation, nor the opposing party, having 
lly consented thereto, is in a posi- 
| tion to oppose application for reinstate- | be 
ee, it when duly made within the year, 
the requirements that the case shall 
subject to reinstatement, and that it 
be heard at the earliest convenient 


'. Pollitzer et al. v. Jones, District Judge; 


dalia Railroad v. City of South Bend. 
207 U. S. 359, 367; and the nonfederal 
ground of decision has fair support, Fox 
River Paper Co, v. Railroad Commission, 
.|Supra, 657; Enterprise Irrigation Dis- 
trict v. Canal Co., supra; Leathe v. 
Thomas, 207 U. S. 93; Vandalia Railroad 


the State court. 
Acquiring of Franchise 
Authorized by Act 


e 


Railway & Electric Power Co 





present name, 


| Ité corporate life was fixed at 30 years 





Each of these| S°lidation of all the powers in one com- 


Co. v. City of South Bend, supra; Sauer 
v. New York, 206 U. S. 536, this court 
will not inquire whether the rule applied 
by the State court is right or wrong,, or 
substitute its own view of what should 
deemed the better rule, for that of 


The predecessor in interest of the Co- 
lumbia Electric Gas & Railway Com- 
pany, the petitioner, was incorporated in 
1890 by special act of the legislature, 
S. C. Acts of 1890, p. 969, under the name 
of Columbia Electric Street & Suburban 
pany, 
later changed to The Columbia Electric 
| Street Railway Light & Power Com- 
pany, called the Consolidated Company c " 
land, still later, in 1911, changed to its| public franchise. 





consolidation and in pursuance of the 


and operated its electric railway and} 
power properties as parts of one busi- 
ness for nearly 40 years, these rights, 
powers and privileges became _insep- 
arably bound ‘together and can not be 
separated. As edntended by the peti- 
tioners [respondents here], such di- 
versity as there was in the conditions 
of the former franchises became ob- 
literated and extinguished by the major 
purpose of the new act, namely, the con- 


pany for the greater benefit of the 
public.” 

In the light of the familiar rule that 
franchises are to be strictly construed, 
and that construction adopted which 
works the least harm to the public, see | 
Blair v. Chicago, 201 U. S. 400, 471; 
Northwestern Fertilizer Co. v. Hyde 
Park, 97 U,. S. 659, 666; Slidwell v. 
Grandjean, 111 U. S. 412, we can not 
say that this interpretation of statutes | 
of the State of South Carolina, by its 
highest court, so departs from estab- 
lished principles as to be without sub-| 
stantial basis, or presents any ground | 
for the protection, under the constitu- 
tion, of rights.or immunities which the 
State court has found to be nonexistent. 
It follows that it was within the consti- 
tutional power of the State to refuse to 
! permit any partial abandonment of the 
consolidated franchise. United Fuel Gas 
Co. v., Railroad Commission of Kentucky, 
278 U. S. 300, 308; Fort Smith Light & 
Traction’ Co. v. Bourland, 267 U. S. 330; 
Puget Sound Traction Co. v. Reynolds, 
244 U. S. 574; Ches. & Ohio Ry. v. Pub- 





lie Service Cqmm., 242 U. S. 603; Mo. 
Pac. Ry. Co. Kansas, 216 U. S. 262, 
277. See Woodhaven Gas Light Co. v. 


Public Service Comm. of N. Y., 269 U. 
S. 244; N. Y. & Queens Gas Co. v. Mc- 
Call, 245 U. S. 345; Atlantic Coast Line 
v. North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
sion, 206 U. S. 1, 25. 


Later Act Said to 


Divide Franchise 

Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. Railroad, 251 U. 
S. 396, upon which petitioners rely, is 
not apposite. It was there held that 
where a railroad serving the public. is 
owned and operated by a corporation 
which also conducted a private business, 
it is the business of the railroad and not 
the entire business of the company 
which determined whether the railroad 
franchise may be abandoned as unprof- 
itable. The private business was not de- 
voted to a public use or a part of the 
Nor, as_ petitioners 





the State of Georgia affirming a decree 
enjoining a street railroad from violat- 
ing an ordinance and a contract requir- 
ing it to carry passengers for a certain 
fare was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States May 19. 


rate was 
franchise and the rate contract had ex- 
pired. 


| the contract specifying the rate was still 
in effect, and the Supreme Court’of the 
United States accepted the Stat 
construction of the statutes of the State 
and therordinance and rate contract, and 
held that, inasmuch as the contract was 
| still in effect, th 
| not entitled to relief therefrom, although 
provisions of the act built, constructed | the company was losing money.; 
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Courts—Supreme Court of United States—Review of State Court Decisions— 

The Gunter Court of the United States on certiorari to review the 
pee of a State supreme court and determine whether the State court 
“has denied the rights asserted under local law the protection which the 
constitution guarantees, and though the constitutional protection invoked 
be denial on norfederal grounds, will inquire whether the decision of the 
State court rests upon a fair or substantial basis, but, if there is no 
evasion of thé constitutional issue and the nonfederal ground of decisioh 
has fair support, the Supreme: Court of the United States will not inquire 
whether the rule applied by the State court 33 right .or wrong, or sub- 
stitute its own view of what should be deemed the better rule for that 
of a State court.—Broad River Power Co. et al. v. Daniel, Attorney General, 
State ex rel. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. 8. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Courts—Supreme Court of United States—Review of State Court Decisions— 
Requiring Continued Operation of State Railway— x 

Where a consolidated electric power and street railway company had 
engaged in the electric power and in the street railway business under 
franchises permitting them to engage in such businesses for nearly 40 
years, a decision of the State Supreme Court\of South Carolina, that, under 
the consolidation act of such State, under which such company was organized, 
and the merger act of the State, under which it consolidated its electric, 
power business with other corporations, the privilege tof operating the 
electric power business was inseparable from that of operating the street — 
railway, and that the company doing a profitable business in the sale of 
electric power could not abandon its street railway business because un- 
profitable, will not be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States on 
certiorari on the ground that the continued operation of the railway under 
the compulsion of the court would deprive the. company of property with- 
out due process of law, there being a substantial basis for the decision.— 
Broad River Power Co. et al. v. Daniel, Attorney General, State ex rel. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Courts—Supreme Court of the United States—Review of State Court De- 
cisions—Acceptance of State Court’s Construction of Statutes, Ordinance, 
and Contract— 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in determining whether a street 
railroad company is required to carry passengers for a certain fare under 
a franchise and a rate contract, on certiorari to review a judgment of the 
State supreme court, will accept the State court’s construction of the State 
statute, the ordinance, and the contract.—Georgia Power Co. v. City of 
Decatur. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Street Railroads—Rates—Contracts—Confiscatory Rates— 

A street railroad company which is bound by a contract to transport 
passengers at a certain rate, cannot avoid such obligation on the ground 
that the rate is confiscatory—Georgia Power Co. v. City of Decatur. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Treaties—Construction and Operation—Effect on Operation of State Inheri- 
tance Laws— a 

Treaties between the United States and foreign’ nations may affect the 
operation of the laws of the several States of the United States with 
respect to the inheritance of land.—Todok et al. v. Union State Bank et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V _ U. S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Treaties—Construction and Operation—“Goods and Effects” as Including 
Real Estate— 

A treaty between the United States and Norway giving to the subjects 
of each the right freely to dispose of their “goods and effects” applies to 
real estate—Todok et al. v. Union State Bank et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 


Treaties—Construction and Operation—Conveyance of Homestead—State 
Law Requirements— 

A treaty between the United States and Norway giving the subjects of 
each the right freely. to dispose of their real estate did not permit a 
Norwegian owner of a, homestead in Nebraska to convey the land without 
the wife joining in the conveyance as required by the law of Nebraska.— 
Todok et al. v. Union State Bank et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 
938, May 22, 1930. 


Treaties—Conétruction and Operation—Ljberal Interpretation— 

Treaties should receive a liberal intérpretation to give effect to their 
apparent purpose. Todok etal. v. Union State Bank et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
v . S. Daily, 938, May 22, 1930. 





Injunction Preventing Street Railway 


From Violating Rate Contract Is Upheld 





Losses in Operation Held by Supreme Court Not to Excuse 


Performance While Agreement Is in Effect 





duration of the defendant’s obligation to 
operate that line or to serve for such 
contract fare was not determined. 

Aug. 14, 1919, the cgmmission fixed the 
carrier’s fares other than those covered 
by the contract at 6 cents; Sept. 22, 1920, 
it raised them to 7 cents, and Dec. 15, 
1927, it made them 10 cents per passen- 
ger, but required the carrier to sell four 
tickets for 30 cents. The cost of the 
transportation covered by the contract 
fare, exclusive of any compensation for 


A judgment of the supreme court of 


The railroad company claimed that the 
confiscatory and that the 


@ 
The State supreme court had held that 


the service, exceeds the revenue derived 
therefrom and is substantially higher 
per passenger than the cost @f service 
covered by the fares fixed by the com- 
mission. / 

An ordinance of the City of Decatur 
passed May 15, 1925, directed paving of 
the streets occupied by the line in ques- 
tion and the assessment of a substantial 
portion of the cost against the lessee. 
Thereupon lessor and lessee offered to 
surrender to the tity the permit for the 
operation of the line and the 4essee noti- 
fied the city that at a time specified it 
would discontinue the service. The city 
refused to accept the surrender and 
promptly brought this suit. 


Constitutional Question 
Requires Court’s Action 


Petitioner maintained below and here 
insists that the franchise and the rate 


court’s 


street railroad was 





GEORGIA PowER COMPANY 
Vv. 
City oF DECATUR. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 363. ‘ 


On a writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. 


WALTER T. CoLQuiTT (BEN J. CONYERS 
on the brief) for the petitioner; 
Hoerer ALEXANDER for the respond- 
ent. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 19, 1930 

Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the | 
opinion of the court. | 
The City of Decatur brought this suit 
in the Superior Court of DeKalb County 
against the Georgia Railway and Electric 
Company and the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company. The former was the 
owner and‘the latter was the lessee and 
operator of a system of street and sub- 
urban railway lines of more than 200 
miles serving Atlanta, Decatur and other 
places in that part of Georgia. Before 
trial they consolidated and became the 
Georgia Power Company, and it was 
made the defendant. The city prayed, 
and the court granted, a decree perma- 
nently enjoining petitioner from violat- 
ing an ordinance passed by the city Mar, 
3, 1903; from violating a contract of 
Apr. 1, 1903, based upon the ordinance, 
and from ceasing to operate about a mile 
of its line in Decatur. The deeree was 
affirmed by the State supreme court. 
168 Ga. 705. 


Cost of Transportation 


Said to Exceed Return 


Prior to the commencement of this suit 
it had been finally adjudged in litigation 
between the city and petitioner’s prede- 
cessors that the ordinance and contract 
bound the carrier not to charge more 
than 5 cents per passenger between points 
on that stretch of track in Decatur and 
the terminus of the line in Atlanta and 
required it upon the payment of each 
full fare to give to the passenger a 
transfer ticket that would entitle him 
for one fare to ride between points on 
such track ang points on any of the 
carrier’s lines In Atlanta. 

It was also held that the State raijl- 
road commission was without authority 
to change rates that are established by 
contract. Georgia Ry., etc., Coy v. Rail- 
| road Comm., 149 Ga. 1; Georgia Ry. & 


by such offer and notice. 


184. 


of the Fourteenth Amendment, 


loss, it would be deprived of its 
without due process of law. 
Commission v. 
U. S. 79 


"The State may not’by any of 


Fourteenth Amendment. Chicago, Bur 





226, 234. 
Company, 207 U. §. 20, 36. 


Love County, 253 U. S. 17, 22. 
passed Aug. 16, 1889 (acts 18 


ties. Subsequently its name 


Company. 





[Continued on Page 11, Column bh) 


| Power Co. v. Town of Decatur, 152 Ga.|0f Decatur by ordinance passed Sept. 4, 
148; Georgta Ry. & Power Co. v. Deca- . —peehiivesteianianiaiesiy 
tur, 153 Ga. 329, 262 U. S, 432, The [Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) 





the use of property employed to furnish} U. S 


contract expired Aug. 16, 1919, and that 
its obligation to operate the line or keep 
the 5-cent fare in force was terminated 
See Denver v. 
Denver Union.Water Co., 246 U: S. 178, 
It contends that the rate is con- 
fiscatory, that the decree requires it to 
operate the line and to serve for the 5- 
cent fare and that, if compelled so to 
do, it will be deprived of its property 
without due process of law in violation 


This court has recently held that the 
usual permissive charter of a railroad 
company does not oblige the company to 
operate its railroad at a loss; that, where 
it is reasonably certain that future op- 
eration will be at a loss, the company, 
in the absence of contract obligation to 
continue, may cease, and if in such cir- 
cumstances the company be compelled by 
the State to continue to operate at a 
roperty 
ailroad 
astern Texas R. R., 264 


its 
agencies disregard the prohibitions of the 


lington, ete. R’d v. Chicago, 166 U. 8 
Raymond v. Chicago Traction 
We are, 
therefore, required to pass upon the 
merits of petitioner’s claim. Stearns v. 
Minnesota, 179 U. S. 223, 232. Ward v. 


By an act of the Georgia ‘eaeatere 

8-89, p. 
211), the Collins Park and Belt Railroad 
Company was incorporated and empow- 
ered to construct and operate street rail- 
ways in Atlanta, in other parts of Ful- 
ton county and in DeKalb and other coun- 
was 
changed to the Atlanta Rapid Transit 
It applied for and the town 


Treaty Held Not to Permit Conveyance 
Of Land in Violation of State Restriction - 





Agreement Construed Not to ae Citizen of Foreign 


Country From Reasonable 


egulations 





A treaty between the United States 
and Norway was construed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, May 
19, not to permit a‘ citizen of Norway 
owning a homestead in the State of 
Nebraska to convey the land without the 
wife joining im the conveyance as re- 
quired by the statutes of such State. 

The treaty gives the subjects of each 
nation the right freely to dispose of 
their “goods and effects.” / The court held 
that the quoted phrase covered real prop- 
erty, but that the right given by the 
treaty did not permit the conveyance of 
a homestead in a manner prohibited by 
the State law. 

“It is not to be supposedg’ the court 
stated, “that the treaty intefded to se- 
cure the right of disposition in any man- 
ner whatever regardless of reasonable 
regulations in accordance with the prop- 
erty law of the country of location bear- 
ing upon aliens and citizens alike.” 





MARI TOLLESFSEN TODOK ET AL. 
Vv. 
UNION STATE BANK OF HARVARD, NEBR. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 412. 


On a writ of certiorari to the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 


FRANK EDGERTON (H G. WELLENSIEK, C. 
C. FRAZIER and Norris Brown on the 
briefs) for the petitioners; WALTER 
D. JAMES (BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
EarRL M. CLINE, FRANK D. WILLIAMS 
and J. H. Grosvenor on the briefs) for 
the respondents. . 

Opinion of the Court 
May 19, 1930 

Mr. Chief Justice HuGHES delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

Christian Knudson, a native and citi- 
zen of Norway, came to this country in 
1868 and settled in Nebraska in 1878. 
He was never naturalized. He estab- 
lished a homestead on 160 acres of land 
in Hamilton County, Nebr., and resided 
there until he died intestate in August, 
1923. His father and mother made their 
home with him until their death, and his 
son, Knute C. Engen, who came to Ne- 
braska in 1893, also lived with him for 
a time. The wife of Knudson remained 
in Norway. In July, 1923, Knudson ex- 
ecuted deeds of the homestead to his 
nieces and their husbands, and these 
grantees conveyed the property to the 
Union State Bank of Harvard, Nebr. 

This suit was brought by the son of 
Knudson, Knute C. Engen, in the Dis- 
trict Court of Hamilton County to can- 
cel the conveyances of the land upon the 
ground that they were obtained by fraud. 
The widow of Knudson,, Mari Tollefsen 
| Todok, who had not joined in the deeds, 
was made a defendant. By her cross pe- 
tition she attacked the conveyances, al- 
leging that the property constituted a 
homestead in which she had an undivided 
one-half interest. The other defendants 
answered her cross petition, and in her 
reply she set up the right to take the real 
estate of her deceased ‘husband by virtue 
of the treaty of amity and commerce 
between the United States and Norway. 


Treaty Said to Confer 
Power to Convey Land 


The district court determined that no 
|fraud had been practiced in obtaining 
the deeds from Knudson, but that these, 
and the later conveyances dependent 
upon them, were void upon the ground 
that the land was homestead property 
the title to which remained in Knudson 
until his death and then descended to his 
widow and his son. The supreme court 
of the State sustained the decision of 
the district court with respect to the is- 
sue of fraud, but reversed the judgment 
upon the ground that, under the treaty 
with Norway, Knudson was entitled to 
convey the property and that his grantees 
took title under his deeds. Engen v. 
Union State Bank, 223 N. W. 664. This 
court granted a writ of certiorari, 280 





We are not called upon to decide as 
te the validity under the homestead law 
of Nebraska of a deed of the homestead 
by the husband when the wife is an alien 
who has never come to tHis country and 
made the homestead her home. We ac- 
cept the decision of the supreme court 
of the State that, aside from the effect 
of the treaty, Knudson’s conveyances 
were void under the law of the State. 
That court, referring to the statutes of 
Nebraska as to homestead property, and 
their application to the present case, 
said (223 'N. W. p. 667): 

“For, if we consider the provisions of 
section 2819 and section 2832, Corhp. St. 
1922, as applicable to the subject of the 
present action, it necessarily follows that 
certain property within the purview of 
the treaty before us:‘cannot be conveyed 
* * * unless the instrument by which it 
is conveyed * * * is executed and ac- 
knowledged by both husband and. wife,’ 
and also tHat such property (home- 
stead) ‘vests on the death of the person 
from whose property it was selected, in 


the survivor, for life, and afterwards in 
decedent’s heirs forevar, siibject to the 
power of the decedent to dispose of the 
same, except the life estate of the sur- 


vivor, by will.’ 


qualifications, 


inoperative. 
in the constitution or laws 


determined wholly by the” 
ferred on him by treaty, an 


6 


act.’ 
Case Restricted to 
Construction of Treaty 


the construction of the treaty. The pro 
60, 64), revived by the treaty with Swe 


treaty with Sweden and 


a 


8 
1300). This article is as follows: . 


“The subjects of the contracting par- 
ties in the respective states may freely 












“The statutory provisions referred to 
thus assume the nature of limitations, 
or modifications of the 
treaty itself, and, if valid, would neces- 
sarily change its true construction. Each 
of these provisions of the legislative en- 
actment must, therefore, be considered 
to be pro tanto inconsistent with the 
terms of the controlling treaty properly 
construed. /The conclusion follows that, 
to the extent inconsistent with the terms 
of the treaty, the statutory provisions are 
The unquestioned rule of 
construction requires that the provisions 
of the treaty must be liberally construed 
and given full force and effect, ‘anything 
any state 
to the contrary notwithstarfding.’ There- 
) fore, the legal effect of the conveyances 
executed by Christian Knudson must be 
owers con- 
not by the 
inconsistent limitations and restrictions 
prescribed in the Nebraska homestead 


The only question before us is as to 


vision invoked is article 6 of the treaty 
with Sweden of Apr. 3, 1788 (8 Stat. 


den and Norway of Sept. 4, 1816 (8 Stat. 
232, 240) which was replaced by the 
orway of July 
4, 1827 (8 Stat. 346, 354) now in force 
with Norway (Sen. Doc, 61st Cong., 2d 
ess., No. 357, vol. 48 (2 Malloy), p. 


dispose of their goods and effects, either 


by testament, donation or otherwise, in » 


favor of such persons as they think 
proper; and their heirs in whatever place 
they shall reside, shall receive the suc 
cession even ab intestato, either in per- 
son or by their attorney, without having 
occasion to take out letters of natural- 
ization. These inheritances, as well as 
the capitals and effects which the sub- 
jects of the two parties, in changing 
their dwelling, shall be desirous of re- 
moving from the place of their abode, 
shall be exempted from all duty called 
‘droit de detraction’ of the part of the 
government of the two states respec- 
tively. But it is at the same time agreed, 
that nothing contained in this article 
shall in any manner derogate from the 
ordinances published in Sweden against 
emigrations, or which may hereafter be 
ublished, which shall remain in full 
orce and vigor. The United States on_ 
their part, or any of them, ‘shall be at 
liberty to make, respecting this matter, 
such laws as they think proper.” 

It was at one time supposed that the 


did not cover real property, a construc- 
tion which was due in some measure to 
the view that the treaties of the United 
States could not affect the operation of 
the laws of the several States of the 
Union with respect to the inheritance 
of land. Opinion of Attorney General 
Wirt, July 30, 1819, 1 Op. A. G, 275. 
This view of the treaty aking power 
of the United States id not tenable. 
Hauenstein v. Lynham, 100 U. S. 483, 
489; Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 
266, 267; Sullivan v. Kidd, 254 U. 5. 
433; Neilsen v. Johnson, 279 U. S. 47, 
e text of the treaty of 1783 with Swe- 
den was in French only, and the French 
text is therefore controlling. The phrase 
“goods and effects” is a translation of 
the French expression “fonds et biens.” 
The French word “biens” has a wider 
significance than the English word 
“goods” (used by the American trans- 
lator) and entbraces real property. 


Agreement Construed to 


Apply to Real Estate 

Story observed upon this point: “The 
term ‘biens’, in the sense of the civilians 
and Continental jurists, comprehends not 
merely goods and chattels as in the com- 
mon law, but real estate.” Conflict of 
Laws, chap. 1, sec. 13, note. In a note 
addressed by the Swedish minister at 
Washington to the Department of State 
under date of Dec. 12, 1910, in response 
to an inquiry by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, the Swedish min- 
ister stated his understanding that the 
auhorities in Sweden had always held 
that the words “goods and effects” in 
article 6 of the treaty of 1783 include 
real estate. 

This view has been taken in judicial 
decisions in this country. Adams v, 
Akerlund, 168 Ill. 632; Erickson v. Carl- 
son, 95 Neb. 182. We think that it is 
the egrrect construction of the article of 
the treaty, applying the fundamenta} 
principle that treaties should receive a 
liberal interpretation to give effect ta 
their apparent purpose. Geofroy v, 
Riggs, supra; Tucker v. Alexandroff, 
183 U.S. 424, 437; Jordan v. Tashiro; 
278 U. S. 123, 128; Nielsen v. Johnson, 
supra. 

The question remains whether the 
treaty operates te.override the law of 
the State as to the disposition of home- 
stead property. If so, it would appear 
to place an alien owner of a homestead 
in Nebraska on a better footing than 
that of a citizen of the State. This 
conclusion seems to us to be repugnant 
to the purpose of the treaty. hile 
treaties, in safeguarding important rights 
in the interest of reciprocal” beneficial 
relations, may by their express terms 
afford a measure of protection to aliens 
which citizens of one or both of the 
parties may not be able to demand 
against their own government, the gen- 
eral purpose of treaties of amity and 
commerce is to avoid injurious discrimi- 
nation in either country against the 
citizens of the other. Compare Freder- 
ickson v. Lauenstein, 23 How. 445, 447; 
Geofroy v. Riggs, supra; Maiorano v, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 213 U. S, 
268; Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. S. 
138; Petersen v. Iowa, 245 U. S. 170; 
Duus v. Brown, 245 U. S. 176; Sullivan 
v. Kidd, supra. 4 

This purpose is indicated in the recital] 
of the treaty of 1783 with Sweden that 
the high contracting parties thought that 
they could not better accomplish the end 
they had in view “than by taking for a 
basis of their arrangements the mutual 
interest and advantage of both nations, 
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INDIA TEA... 


America’s Favorite 
Tea for ICE. 














































NDIA TEA, 4erv- 
ed iced, brings 
to men a new con<« 
ception of iced tea 
as a warm weather beverage. Its 
flavor is neve? weakened by chill- 
ing. Alt of the winey richness, 
full-body and delicious. flavor of 
India Tea are retdined . , . in fact, 
enhanced . . . in a tall, frosty 
\ glass of refreshing iced tea. That 
is why men are taking more and 
more to iced India Tea, It has 
that substantiality ... that “ely- 
sive something” that men have 
missed in other teas, 
From India come different teas 
from ten important tea-growing 
anges ... teas that permit of 
more perfect cup combinations for 
hot tea . . ., and iced tea... 
than are possible with teas from 
any other tea-producing country. 
India Tea is famed the globe over 
as the finest-tea in the world. 
To aid you to readily identify \ 
packets of tea containing deli- 
cious India Tea, the Growers of 
India Tea have adopted the Map 
of India trade mark shown below. 
This trade’ mark on a package 
of tea is g guarantee that the 
packet contains genuine India 
Tea... the peer 
of all teas for 
hot and 
tea. 
This Map of 
India is the offi- 
cial emblem of 


the Growers of 
India Tea, 


iced 


phrase “goods and effects” in this article , 
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» vehicle drivers’ licenses and registration 


 ® cially provided (Nebraska, Comp. St. 





Anh Se ie 


Creation of Board 
To Fix Auto Rates 
Urged in Bay State 
Demerit Rating Plan to! 
Penalize Careless Drivers) 


With Bad Accident Record 
Is Proposed ae fs 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 21. 

The legislative committee on insur- 
ance has just agreed upon a bill which 
would create a new body to promulgate 
rates under the compulsory automobile 
insurance law. The preporee _ rating 
group would be known as the rating and | 
control board, comprising three members | 
and functioning as a part of the State 
department of banking and insurance. 

The board would have authority to 
fix the rates under the compulsory insur- 
ance law which are now determined by 
the State insurance commissioner. Hear- 
ings would be held before the rates are 
promulgated and investigations made. 

Under the proposed measure the board 
would have authority to classify all auto- 
mobile drivers as to accident experience 
and to formulate a demerit rating plan 
whereby careless drivers with bad acci- 
dent records would be penalized by means 
of additional premium charges of 10, 
25 and 50 per cent, depending upon their 
individual experience. 

The duties of the present board of 
appeal would be taken over by the pro- 
posed board which would pass upon 
revocations and suspensions of motor 


certificates. 





Governor of Connecticut 
Receives Insurance Report | 


| 





State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, May 21. 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, State insur- 
ance commissioner, has just submitted 
to Gov. John H. Trumbull part 1 of 
the sixty-fifth annual report of the State 
insurance department. Abstracts com- 
piled from the annual statements cover- 
ing business transacted during 1929 by 
fire, marine and fire and marine insur- 
ance companies authorized to do business 
in the. State, and various statistical 
tables derived from the statements filed, 

are included in the report. 





Nebraska Denies Rehearing | 
On Measure of Fire Damage | 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, May 21. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska has | 
denied a petition for rehearing in the | 
case of Voges v. Mechanics Insurance 
Co. (V U. S. Daily 575), in which it, was | 
held that the difference between the 
value of insured. property before and 
after a fire is a correct measure of dam- | 
ages. 
,. Attorneys for Mr. Voges contended 
that this was not a correct rule and that, | 
as it was not an issue in the case, the 
court. should have asked for argument 
upon it before committing itself to the 
yule,.. They argued that the case ‘was 
of first importance, on the ground that 
the standard fire insurance policy does | 
not prescribe the measure of damages 
for partial losses, and the case was tried | 
on the theory that the cost of restora- | 
tion was the real test. 





7 of Citizen of Norway 
o Convey Land Restricted | 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


thereby avoiding all those burthensome | 
preferences, which are usually sources of 
debate, embarrassment and discontent.” 

It is not to be supposed that the treaty 
intended to secure the right of disposi- 
tion in any manner whatever regardless 
of reasonable regulations in accordance 
with the property law of the country of 
location, bearing upon aliens and citi- 
zens alike. For example, conveyances 
of land would still be subject, to non- 
discriminatory provisions as to form or 
recording. , Nor can the right to “dis- 
pose,” secured by the treaty, be deemed 
to give a wholly unrestricted right to 
the alien to acquire property, without 
regard to reasonable requirements re- 
lating to particular kinds of property 
and imposed upon both aliens and citi- 
zens without discrimination. 

It is true that the policy of Nebraska 
with respect to the selection of home- 
steads was established after the treaty 
in question was made. (General Laws, 
Nebraska, 1879, pp. 57, et seq.). But 
we find no ground for the conclusion 
that in establishing this reasonable 
policy Nebraska took any action which 
was inconsistent with the provisions of 
the treaty. The citizens of Norway and 
Sweden who settled in Nebraska had no, 
reason to complain of that policy and 
had obtained no right to ignore it. 

The homestead property under the law 
of Nebraska has a special quality. It is 
exempt from judgment liens and from 
executions or forced sale, except as spe- 


1922, sec. 2816). The acquisition of, the 
homestead with these incidents depends 
upon the bona fide intention to make it a 
home. Hair v. Davenport, 74, Neb. 117. 
It is because of this quality that it en- 
joys special privileges, and that it can 
not be conveyed or encumbered unless the 
instrument is executed and -acknowl- 
edged by both husband and wife. 

When Knudson selected the homestead, 
he sought the advantages of the pro- 
visions of the local law as to home- 
steads, and he could not properly obtain 
the benefits of these provisions without 
accepting the property with the quality 
which the law attached to it. If he had 
not been entitled to establish the home- 
stead, and thus his acquisition lay. out- 
side of the homestead law, it Would be 
clear that the statutory provision against 
disposition of the homestead would have 
no application and there would have been 
no occasion for the supreme court of the 
State to cite the provisions of the treaty 
in order to strike down the prohibition 
against conveying the property. 

We are unable to see that anything in 
the treaty, which was continued in force 
with ‘Norway, gave Knudson the right to 
establish a homestead and then hold it 
free from the restrictions which gov- 
erned it as a homestead, restrictions 
which operated upon every citizen of 
Nebraska who owned a homestead. 

Our conclusion is that the treaty did 
mot invalidate the provisions of the Ne- 
braska statute as applied to the present 
case in relation to the disposition of the 
lege considered as homestead property. 

he judgment. is reversed and the 


Insurance 


| tention of the public generally and of the 
| ‘other companies to the viciousness of the 






A | SYaTements ONLY Are Presenrep Here, Beno 
Prseeee Wirnovut a sy Tas Unirep States Day 


Against Cut Rates 


Policyholder Wili Pay Losses 


The insurance department of New 
York Stéte,is taking steps to put a 
stop to rate cutting in the imsur- 
ance business, the State superin- 
tendent of insurance, Albert Con- 
way, stated May 20, in an address 
before the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents. The practice will not only 
bring destruction to the companies 
but is a menuce to the public, he 
declared. Publication of the full text 
of Mr. Conway’s address began in 
the issue of May 21 and concludes 
az follows: 

If these men could learn their lesson 
in the hard school of experience with | 
consequent injury ‘only to themselves, 
you and I would not need to be con- 
cerned. When I see them pursuing 
methods, however, which must bring de- 
struction not only to themselves. but to 
members of the insuring public, then, and 
only then, does it become necessary for 
the department representing the public 
and for the public to take a firm grip on 
the situation. 

In the’ last few months I have had oc- | 
casion by means of the power conferred 
by the insurance law and by means of 
publicity, which is an equally great 
power, both to punish the companies 
which had broken their solemn agree- 
ments made pursuant to the law of the 
State of New York, and to call the at- 





practices in which they are engaged. 

To date the department and the higher- 
type companies in the business have man- 
aged to keep the situation well in hand. 
It is a matter which could be kept abso- 
utely in hand if four or five of the larg- 
est companies grouped themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of enforcing the 
collection of the filed rates by the other | 
companies and frowned upon the collec- | 
tion of inadequate rates. 


Insurance Men Should 
Regulate Own Business 


After all, those in the insurance busi- 
ness should regulate themselves and 
should not need a policeman in the form 

f the insurance department to club them, 
into keeping their own word. However; 
about six weeks ago, when there seemed 
to be some danger that the companies 
and those in the business were not regu- 
lating it and policing it themselves, the 
department temporarily took a hand. On 
Apr. 21 I fined a casualty company $1,000 
and revoked an agént’s license and a 
broker’s license and suspended and fined 
a broker. Fach of these fines has been 


|ecollected by me and paid to the State 


comptroller, 

On Apr. 30+I fined another casualty 
company $10,000 for 100 violations of the 
rates. This fine I have collected and 
transmitted to the State comptroller. 
Charges against the brokers and agents 
in connection with those violations have 
been set for hearing tomorrow morning. 

On May 8 I fined an agent $250 for 
writing a fire and surety risk by means 
of an inland marine policy. This fine I 
have collected and transmitted to the 
State comptroller. 

On May 15 I fined a mutual company 
$1,000 and the broker $250, 


Names of Violators 
To Be Made Public 
I said the department had stepped in 


| temporarily because I hope that the com- 


panies and those in the business will 
learn regulate themselves. In default 
of that, the punishment of companies, 
brokers and agents for rate violations 
will continue month by month as the de- 
partment examines the companies. On 
the examination of each company, in 
turn, a man from the rating bureau of 
the insurance department now attends 
with the regular force of examiners; in 
this way there will be no favorites. Co- 
incident with the examination of the com- 
panies it will be made known to the pub- 
lic who is the rate violator and who* is 
not; who should be avoided and who 
should not. 

I believe that the situation is still well 
in hand, but I am thinki of what is 
going to happen in the next two or three 
years. 

In the last 15 years in the United 
States approximately 1,000 insurance 
companies, cooperatives and fraternals, 
have failed. Apart from the few cases 
of dishonesty these failures were the 
result of cl&arging rates which were in- 
adequate to pay losses. 

At the present time there are three 
classes of companies and two classes of 
brokers and agents affected by this dis- 
cussion. Among the brokers and agents 
we have in the first class those who 
know little about the insurance business 
or how to properly cage for their as- 
sureds. These men cannot compete with 
other brokers and agtnts in the matter 
of service to the assured because they 
have not the knowledge necessary and 
do not seek to obtain it. Their only 
chance for a livelihood is by obtaining 
insurance at cut or inadequate rates for 
the assured without any regarg for the 
character or standing of the company 
in which they write the insurance. Their 
only interest is the obtaining of a com- 
mission now. Whether the company is 
in existence to pay a loss to that assured 
is no concern of theirs. When an agent 
or broker of this character is punished 
by the department, it should be a warn- 
ing to the assured to keep away from 
him and instead to seek an agent or 
broker who would have the same regard 
for his interests as a professional man 
would have. , 


Knowledge of Business 


Essential to Brokers 

A man who has changed his line of 
business and‘has studied just enough of 
the insurance law to. pass a broker’s ex- 
amination is no more fitted to handle an 
important matter of insurance, or to 
give advice thereon, than is the medical 
student who has just passed his exami- 
nation to become a physician or the law 
student who has just passed hjs bar 
examination to become a lawyer. And 
what ‘matter of insurance is uffimpor- 
tant? Do you realize that, when you 
give to a broker or an agent the handling 
of insurance, you are entrusting to 
that broker or agent more serious ques- 
tions affecting your property, health, life, 
or the happiness of your children, than 
you may ever entrust to a doctor or law- 
yer during your whole life? Or if as 
serious questions are submitted ‘to your 
lawyer or doctor, would you ngt insist, 
because of their seriousness, upon a con- 
sultation? Yet you select a broker or 
j}agent as though anyone could take care 
of your affairs. ‘ Far and beyond the 





s not inconsistent with this opinion. 


cause is remanded for further proceed- 
he: is so ordered, 


passage of an examination on some of the 
sections of the insurance law, a broker 
or agent who handles your insurance 


; terms of service. 


‘ : 
~ 


Rates 


New York Commissioner Warns Public 


by Insurance Firms 





Incurred in End, He Says in 


Advising Careful Selection of Companies 





should have specialized and _ technical 
knowledge and -skill.. Above all, the 
broker or agent you select should have 
character and a reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing in his community. In 
the big cities the keystone of the en- 
tire insurance arch, as far as the in- 
sured is concerned, is the broker; out- 
side of the cities, the agent. 

The second class of agents and brokers 
who are derelict in their duty to the in- 
sured is composed of those who have 
knowle and are able to compete on 
These men may have 
been in business for many years and 
when they see one of the first class ap< 
proaching one of their insured with a 
cut-rate policy, they become weak and, 
hoping that the situation may right it- 
self, or be righted, stoop to the level of 
competing with the ignorant broker or 
agent in the matter of a cut-rate policy. 
These men are guilty many times of un- 
faithfulness to their insured, but they 
fail through weakness and not through 
ignorance or baser motives. 

Among the companies we have the 
same two classes in addition to the third 
of which I shall speak later. First, we 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


have the company without a proper un- 
derstanding of what insurance is. It 
cannot get business on its books by rea- 
son of service rendered to the commu- 
nity. Realizing its own handicaps, it 
seeks to put off the day of reckonifg, 
when it will be liquidated, by collecting 
whatever premiums it can in order to 
keep itself alive. The officers and di- 
rectors of this type of company, consti- 
tute a menace to the insuring public. 
They serve no purpose except a destfuc- 
tive one. Eventually the day of reckon- 
ing will come when the money will not 
be there to pay the losses of those who 
trusted in them. 

The second class of company is simi- 
lar to the second class of agents and 
brokers. It is officered by men who 
understand the business but who, seeing 
the insuring public taking cut-rate poli- 
cies, stoop to competing on that basis 
rather than permit the business to go 
off the books, hoping that the situation 
will change. si 

The third class of companies is prob- 
ably the worst. This is the large and 
powerful company or group of companies 
which have able men as officers and ott- 
standing figures as directors. Its offi- 
cers know the insurance business thor- 
oughly. It has enormous wealth in 
capital and surplus behind it. It real- 
izes the condition thoroughly. It under- 
stands the company officered by ignorant 
men and the sound company which dis- 
likes to see the business go off its books. 
Understanding this situation, this large 





ing distress to the insuring public by 
cutting rates and competing with both 
sets of companies I have \mentioned, 
knowing that it can stand a loss because 
of its enormous capital and surplus, and 
feeling secure in the thought that when 
the weaker ones are pushed to the wall 
it will have’ the business on its books 
and that that business will stay there be- 
cause of the unhappy experience suf- 
fered by others and that it will then 
make up again the loss to its capital 
and surplus. 

The offters affd directors of this type 
of company, with its knowledge, nower 
and capital, deserve the severest condem- 
nation of,all, for regardless of that 
knowledge, power and capital they are as- 
sisting-the weaker companies to destruc- 
tion with complete and entire disregard 
of the injury and hardships that must 
be worked upon a portion of the insur- 
ing public, which it is pledged to pro- 
tect. “They should realize full well that 
the day of the buccaneer is passed. Nor 
can the directors of this type of com- 
pany escape public condemnation and 
obloquy for they will be 
knowledge of what their officers are do- 
ing, and will ther have to find refuge 
either in the plea of ignorance or in ad- 
mission of knowledge and an acceptance 
of responsibility. 

A still baser motive may be astribed 
by some, for the large companies with 
great capital and surplus, at a time when 
the securities market is low, have been 


known in the past to compete for pre-| 


held to a! 








: State Regulations 


cash with which to purchase stocks or 
bonds, relying on the improvement in 
prices to make up the deficiency in the 
adequacy of the rates charged by them. 
This in nowise lessens the certainty that 
by that action weaker companies are 
forced to the wall with consequent 
financial loss to the unfortunate insuring 
public. 


Obligations Avoided 


Through Courts 


As I said earlier, if these three types 
of companies would destroy only them- 
selves we could sit by the wayside and 
watch. Unfortunately that is not so. 
It is axiomatic that when companies or 
men are dishonorable or dishonest in one 
set of circumstances they will be dis- 
honorable or dishonest in another. When 
adequate rates are not charged by these 
companies there will rot be money to pay 
the losses. When the time comes for 
paying ‘osses, however, that will not be 
admitted. Instead, every subterfuge will 
be.resorted to by the companies and prob- 
ably by the agents and brokers to make 
up that deficiency. From whom will it 
be attempted to make it up? From the 
one class from whom it should not be 
made up, namely, those who through mis- 


\fortune, accident or catastrophe have 
\suffered the losses. 


This may be done in 
one of three ways, among others. 

First by using litigation and the courts 
as an instrument. When this is done 
the company refuses to pay any of its 
claims or but a small percentage of them. 


powerful company or group deliberately | mium income on any cut rate basis dur-|It compels evekyone who has suffered a 
set out to add to the inevitable approach- | ing that period in order to have additional iloss to apply to the courts for redress. 





‘In a hanker it’s Integrity 


Goon REPUTATION and high standards—these are 
among the banker’s chief assets. Likewise, Chesterfield’s. ' 


SMOKERS THE WORLD OVER stick to Chesterfield be- 
" cause of its thorough dependability of quality, its unchang- 


ing good taste. 


GOOD TASTE!~—What smoker would trade it for any 
number of cigarette claims? No Chesterfield smoker would. 
For here choice tobaccos are blended and cross-blended to 
a finer aroma and a richer, milder flavor to give you the 
utmost a cigarette can offer...‘ TASTE above everything”. 


Chesterfield 


© 1930, Licczrt & Myers Tozacco Co, 
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Geargres 


UGGETT& MYERS TOBACCO CO, |, 


(Cae 
INDEX 


W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 


field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in . 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(Change in Status) 

S. 421. To extend the coverage under 
compulsory automobile liability insu 
law to include certain consequential 
ages. Passed by house with amendm 
Senate concurred. 

S. 425. To provide judicial relief in 
of failure to claim a review within the ti 
limited by the workmen’s comp: 
Signed by governor. Chapter 320. / 

H. 1326, To regulate the cancellation 
bonds required to be filed with the. 
treasurer by collection agencies. Signed by 
governor. Chapter 302. nim 

H, 1347, To provide for the prevention 
forest fires. Signed by governor. a 
ter 309. 

H. 1373. To provide for adequate ass 
ance to certain aged citizens and for a 
port by the commissioner of corpora’ 
and taxation as to ways and méans 
raising the required revenue. Passed 
house. (H. 1337 as amended by house.) 








The company then relies on death of the 

injured or of the witnesses, or the depar= ~ 
ture or disappearance of witnesses, or 
generally upon wearing the claimant! 

down, so that but a trifle of the loss 
which should bé paid is met. This ree 
sults in thé clogging of the calendars of 
the courts, disrespect for the courts, the e 
feeling that the courts are for the bené=- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] 










MENT BY THe Unitep STATES 


Distribution Education 


Changes in Status of New Trade Conditions Said to Require 
Bilis in Congress Advertising of Informative Value’ 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Mississippi+-Biennial Report of the Bureau 
of Tuberculosis and the Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium, Henry Boswel, M, D., Super- 
intendent, Jackson, 1929. ° . 

Mississippi—Special Report of the Auditor 
Public Accounts of the State of Missis- 
sippi, Garl C. White, State Auditor, Jack- 
son, 1930, 


ree Cities Requ cl 
"Permits to Operate 
we - \ é . e 

~ Police Radio Service 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Local. Extension of Highways 
Encouraged by Federal Program 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


\ 
cers and Employes 

H. R. 12447. To extend hospital facilities 
to certain retired officers and employes of 
the Lighthouse Service and to improve the 
efficiency of the Lighthouse Service. Passed 
House May 20. 

S. 3817. To facilitate and simplify na- 
tional forest administration. Passed Senate 
Apr. 14, Passed House May 20. 

S. 195. To facilitate administration of 
the national parks. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
Passed House, amended, May 19. Senate 
concurred in House amendments May 21. 

H, R. 11371. To provide living quarters, 
including heat, fuel and light for civilian 
officers and employes of the Government 
stationed abroad. Passed House May 21. 

S. 2370.° To fix the salaries of officers 
and members of the metropolitan police 
force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia. Passed‘ Senate May 
a till that th | 16. Reported to the House May 21. h 
in 1916, and we can still say that there | 7: * eas . 
is no better investment of publi¢ funds | 7 Anions anal <iteenentp 
than in the building and maintenance a Ey eee ae 
of good roads. While our highways 


Dr. Klein Tells Convention That Trend Is ‘Away From 
Bass Drums ‘and Toward Brass Tacks’ 


To meet new business conditions and 
extensions, advertising is faced with the 
obligation of becoming a/real marketing 
service, learned in and telling the public 
what lies “beyond the product,” accord- 
ing to an address May 21 by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
before the Advertising Federation of 
America, meeting in Washington. 

“The trend is unmistakably away from 
bass drums and toward brass tacks,” |: 
said Dr. Klein, and the responsibilities 
of the advertising profession “are far 
from satisfied if it confines itself simply 
and solely’to an ostentatious adoration 
of the great god blah.” 

The address follows in full text: 

Distribution has risen within the last 
decade from a passive incidental function 
hidden, away in comparative obscurity 
until today it is gauged as the major 
problem now before American business. 


as) 
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Baltimore Fire Department 
~ Granted Renewal of Li- 
* cense; Other Actions 


"Listed by Commission 


changes in demand, the _ annihilating 
devastation of style variations, all ac- 
centuate amazingly the perils of dis- 
tribution. Unless these factors are con- 
stantly and most vigilantly observed, in- 
dustry and trade will be faeed with the 
grave dangers of) inventory accumula- 
tions, which are the first signs of 
ominous congestion in the business body 
of the nation. 

Advertising counsel is, therefore, faced 
with the obligation of becoming a real 
marketing service. It emphatically can- 
not take refuge behind a camouflage of 
technical ritual, of glamourous incanta- 
tions, charming color-plates, and alluring 
design. All of these doubtless have their 
places in glorifying the given product. 
But the responsibilities of the profession 
are far from satisfied if it confines itself 
simply and solely to an ostentatious 
adoration of the great god blah. Its 


-_Government Aid Has Led to Establishment »f Compre- 
hensive System on Efficient Basis 


- Applications of the cities of Columbus, 
"Ohio; Richmond, Ind., and St. Paul, 
* Minn., for facilities with which to main- 
‘hin police radio crime detection and 
criminal apprehension services were 
“granted by the Federal Radio Commis- 
‘gion on May 20. The Commission also 
‘granted the board of fire commissioners | 
‘of Baltimore fenewal of its short-wave | 
nse to maintain emergency radio com- 
“munications. oe 
Other actions of the Commission were 
Made public as follows: 


Applications Granted 


waste in distribution. Since 1921, more 
than 100 fields of industry have com- 
mitted themselves to a program of sini- 
plification. Seventy-nine of these fields 
were surveyed recently and showed 85 
per cent adherence to the program. Yet, 
I do not recall a single instance wherein 
a manufacturer made this notable 
achievement in efficiency the theme for 
his advertising. 

It is a well-known principle of adver- 
tising that it is wrong to embark on any 
large-scale operation in popular adver- 
tising—to start a campaign—until the 
product is in the hands of enough re- 


Topic H1—Public Roads 


urvey of the Government are 
and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


In this series of articles presenting a topical s 
shown the practical contacts between divisions 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. n 
By Lawrence C. Phipps, 
United States Senator From Colorado 


T WAS Calvin Coolidge, that great 
apostle of economy, who once said: 
“No expenditure of public money 

contributes so. much to the national 


| States Chinese wives of certain American 
citizens. 


Reported to House May 21. 
10816. To construe the contract 


‘ 


WDAH, E. E., C. T., E. M. and E. E. Wil- | 
gon (Eagle Broadcasting Co.), El Paso, Tex., 1 
granted construction permit to install new | 
250-w. equipment with automatic frequency | 
control; move transmitter and studio from | 
East Yandell Boulevard and Mesa Street, | 
El Paso, to 200 S. El Paso Street, El Paso; | 
no-change in power or frequency. 
NWMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., | 
granted construction vermit to move studio | 
and transmitter locally in Jamaica, N. Y., } 
fhstall new equipment with automatic fre- | 
quency control and increase power from 10 | 
to 100 w.; no change in time or frequency. 
Department of Electrical Engineering, | 


wealth as for building good roads. 
This pronouncement, which was con- 
tained in one of President Coolidge’s 
messages to Congress, was never truer 
than it is today. The need for ade- 
quate hard-surfaced De has ex- 
isted for many decadés. Due to the 
advent of the automobile, it 1s now 
being fully recognized. One of the 
most progressive steps ever taken by 
Congress was the passage in 1916 of 
the Shackleford Federal-aid act, .a 
somewhat tardy recognition of the duty 
of the United States in highway mat- 


have vastly improved, we have barely 
kept step with the increasing demands 
of motor transportation., Bus and mo- 
tor-truck business has grown by leaps 
and bounds both for passenger and 
freight traffic. Private travel has enor- 
mously increased; and the farmer now 
wonders what he ever did before the 
paved highway brought the market 
almost to his very door. In many ‘in- 
stances branch railroad or traction 
lines are being abandoned in favor of 
faster and more reliable service by au- 


tomobile. 


* * 


| 


Title 22 — Foreign 


H. R. 
labor provisions of the immigration act of 
1917 with reference to instrumental mu- 
sicians. Reported to House May 21. 


Title 16—Conservation 

S. 3950. Authorizing the establishment 
of a migratory bird refuge in the Cheyenne 
Bottoms, Kans. Passed Senate May 7. Re- 
ported to House May 21. 


Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. R.- 9110. Providing for grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Passed House May 21, 


The public is beginning to think “beyond 
the product” and to interest itself in the 
means by which merchandise is finally 
brought into consumption after it has 
left the factory doors. 

This change in consumer psychology 
involves a new responsibility as well as 
a most compelling opportunity for ad- 
vertising. The public interest in the facts 
eyond production must be respected and 
capitalized. Every effort must be made 
to meet this increasing interest on the 
part of the consumer as to how much of 


solemn and ever growing obligation is to 
serve an increasingly, and rightfully ex- 
acting consumer, not to bewilder him. In 
the final analysis, it is such service alone 
that will yield the enduring goodwill— 
and therefore the profits—which the ad- 
vertiser is seeking. 


Modern Buyer Unlike 


Gullible Predecessor 


Doubtless -ballyhoo has a place in cer- 
tain types of advertising, but the modern 
buyer is a vastly different prospect from 


tailers and wholesalers throughout the 
county to insure that the goods are 
readily and conveniently available. Is it 
any less important that the system of 
distribution behind the advertising should 
be not only well-ordered and efficient but 


‘| that it should be well sold also to both *¢ 


the retailer and consumer? Only by such 
procedure can we, hope for an intelligent 
and appreciative cooperation in the whole 
process of the delivery of the goods. 


This brings to focus an important 
point. It means that to do this educa- 





tion job larger attention must be given 
to selling the merits of better distribu- 
tion to the men who handle products in 
the course of their transport and de- 
livery. This probably will express itself 
in an increase in the amount of advertis- 
ing that is done in publications read 
within the ranks of industry, trade and 
business because of the necessity for in- 
forming and perhaps educating the dis- 
tributors of goods in the parts they must 
play. Indeed the coordination of any sys- 
tem of distribution for any product can 
only be achieved by the thorough school- 
ing of the entire personnel that is in- - 
volved. 


Public Will Insist 
On Knowing Distribution 


The story of what lies “beyond the 
product” is a theme of major importance 


the purchase price which he pays for 
goods represents the product itself and 
how much is explained by countless “in- 
visible” factors and functions brought on 
in many cases by the increasing insis- 
tence upon more and better service. 

liciteer.”’ 


Consumers More Exacting | In other words, the trend is unmis- 


| takably away from bass drums and to- 
On Returns for Outlays ward brass tacks. Perhaps the .bass 
In other words, the standards of to- 


I t to-| drum is necessary to attract the pros- 
day’s business require that the advertis- | pect’s attention, but the important ques- 
ing counsellor must be a good deal more 


ad af 3 tion is whether it can attract his cash. 
than a mere “publiciteer”—more than a| Please do not feel that I am ignoring 
raucous booster for some new gadget, a 


. the place in advertising of emotional ap- 
smart word-monger or slogansmith. The | peal, and of the drum fire of reiteration. 
necessity of the immediate future of 


: : s Then too there will always be a certain 
business will require a good deal more 


1 “what next?” curiosity among us con- 
from your profession than those more or | sumers, which will assure openings for 
less superficial tricks for which a market | those skillfully modernistic colorists 
was probably not hard to find among 1 


; * ig |among our publicity “engineers,” who 
some of our over-night plutocrats in their deftly and quite properly capitalize the 


his easy-going more or less gullible pred- 
ecessor of a generation or even a decade 
or two ago. For one thing, today he has 
at his disposal numerous infinitely more 
effective facilities to check up on the 
statements and claims of the “pub- 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, | 
granted license for general experimental | 
use on frequencies 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 200 w., to ex- 
periment under ‘such conditions as will | 
cause no interference with other stations. 
WEQ, Board of Fire Commissioners, Bal- | 
timore, Md., granted renewal of license | 
which expired Mar. 20, on 1,596 ke., 250 w. | 
power, unlimited time. } 
Police Department, Richmond, Ind.., | 
granted construction permit to construct | 
new police station to operate on 2,416 kc., 
with 50 w., seven_days per week, from 2| j, of tremendous value in time of war. 


oe 4 Se ccibad tanita Colum These roads mest be pli = ere 

oar 0 y ss Ss, um- . jes.” 

*bus, Ohio, granted construction permit to | obtain needed food supp in terms - of 
construct new police station on 2,416 kc., | Then again, thinking id 
with 350 w. power. peace-time progress, Cre mer. 

WPDS, Department of Public Safety, City | ered the farm isolated from ae — 
of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., grantedlicense ket. We took into account inadequate 
tailroad facilities. Finally we recog- 


to operate police station on 2,416 ke., with 
150 w. power regular assignment, with priv-| nized the fact that the interests of the 


ters. The National Legislature had in . 
mind the postal needs of the country 
and the constitutional right to main- 
tain post roads. A world war was 
then in progress, and we became aware, 
almost too late, that an adequate sys- 
tem of highway transportation is a 
prime necessity ‘for milifary Purposes. 
Congress then foreshadowed the words 
of General Pershine which were deliv- 
ered before the Senate Post Office 
Committee in 1921: “The country road 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 9444, To authorize the erection of | 
a marker upon the site of New Echota, 
capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to 
their removal west of the Mississippi River, 
to commemorate its location and events 
connected with it. Passed House May 5. 
Passed Senate May 20. i 

S. 320. For improvement of a public 
road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyoming. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
| House, amended, May 20. Senate concurred 
in House amendment May 21. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 8479. To reimburse certain levee 
districts on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi which expended funds following the 
1927 flood. Reported to House May 21. 

H. R. 6340. To authorize an appropria- 
| tion for the construction at the mountain 
branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 
| Reported to House May 21. 


‘ 


(THE FEDERAL Government must | 
keep pace with changing times. 
For that purpose, therefore, and be- 
cause of.the need for a wisely-arranged 
program of public works, bills have 
beeh imtroduced in the House and Sen- 
ate to increase the annual Federal 
highway contribution from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000 during the next three 
fiscal: years. Both Representative 
Dowell and I, who are the joint au- 
thors of that measure,,and who are 
supperting the cause so ably cham- 
pioned by the late Senator Townsend, 
of Michigan, for many years, have been 
assured that congressional approval 
will be given during the present ses- 
sion. We realize that, comparatively 
speaking, the amount is small. Despite 
the tremendous henefits so obtained, 





WBL, Radio Corporation of, America, Ohio 


producer of agriculture and other com- 
modities, as well as those of the con- 


total highway appropriations will prob- 


S. 134. Authorizing an appropriation for 


haleyon days of the recent speeulative 


oak tieek ‘ane keen ‘Geel Mabiedan that has been overlooked almost entirely 


ably never exceed the sums spent by 


the purchase of land for the Indian ie 4 
e- 


orgy. Our consumers—and this applies|/have “gone aurora, borealis.” These 


by the advertising profession. If it is 


ilege of going to 500 w. experimentally. 
! 
| 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y., granted :renewal of li- 
cense on frequencies 143, 410, 161, 425 ke., 
750 w. power, unlimited time; granted con- 
struction permit to cover new high frequency | 
transmitter. | 

W2XBB, Radio Corporation of America, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modification of 
license for change in frequencies for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

WBL, Radio Corporation of America, Ohio 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., granted renewal of 


near Ely, Nev. Passed Senate May 12. 
ported to House May 21. 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


H. R. 11779. Granting the consent of 
Cengress to the State of Illinois to con- 
struet, maintain, and-eperate a bridge across 
| the Peeatonica River northwest of Rock-| 
| ford, Ill, in section 5, township 27 north, | 


true that the public is actively inter- 
ested in these problems, then it must 
inevitably follow that sooner or later 
the advertiser must satisfy that in- 
terest. 

| If at present the distribution proc- 
esses of a manufacturer or an industry 
are so complicated or wasteful that they 
cannot be exposed with safety to the 


sumer in large cities and elsewhere, 
actually demand a network of ample 
and well-maintained highways through- 
out these great United States. 


to purchasers of advertising advice as 
well as of commodities—are a good deal 
more exacting as to the returns for their 
expenditures than they were even eight 
or nine months, ago. 

And no field of business service is more 
certain to feel the resulting pressure for 
increased efficiency in its operation than 
is this one of advertising. I have seen 


the United States on rivers and har- 
bors which, though deserving of aid, 
do not affect such large areas of our 
population. And: yet, aside from the | 
actual monetary help given the States, 
Federal aid for good roads has had two | 
other important effects. 

First, it has established a connected 
and comprehensive highway system. 


newer phases of publicity guidance are 
doubtless necessary and inevitable, but 
their mentors still have before-them the 
inescapable responsibility of focusing 
their efforts upon the ultimate objective 
of distribution economies. 

Fortunately, the profession, or at least 
some of its forward looking leaders, are 
keenly conscious of the need for strenu- 





* * 
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S° THE 1916 bill became law, setting 
aside Federal road*contributions to 


license frequency 161 kc., 750 w. power, un- 
limited time. 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc., 
New York City, granted two airplane licenses 
for planes NC-664-M and NC-672-M, fre- 
quency 278, 17,000 ke., 7% w., unlimited 
time. 

WNL, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal 
of license for transoceanic low-frequency 
telephony, on 58.5 to 61.5 ke., 190 kw. power, 
unlimited time. 

WGT, RCA Communications, Inc., San Juan, 
P. R., granted renewal of license on 13,780 
ke., 80 kw. power, unlimited time. 

KHKTG, Broadway Radio Electrie Co., 
Glendale, Calif., granted airplane license for | 
plane “Yankee Doodle,” frequency 8,650 kc., | 
50 watts power, for temporary period of | 
90 days. | 

WJP, Press Wireless, Inc.,' Little Neck, 
L. I., N. Y., granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date | 
to Dec. 31, 1930. 

Weeks Aircraft Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis., granted construction permit for ex- 
perimental purposes, to use a ground station 
on low power to use aircraft frequency of 
278 ke., for experimental instruction of 
aviation radio in training of pilots in flight. | 

WNO, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Alpena, Mich., granted construction permit 
to change location of transmitter locally in 
Alpena. No change in frequency, power 
750 watts, unlimited time. 

WGU, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., granted renewal of license on | 
6,717.5 ke., 80 kw., unlimited time. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, | 
N. Y., granted renewal of licenses for three 
stations, experimental stations, frequencies 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850. 
17,300 ke., 80 kw.; Tuckerton, N. J., granted 
renewal of license for general experimental 
station. Same frequencies as above, 10 kw. 

Harold E. Smith, Beacon, N. Y., granted | 
renewal of license’ for experimental tele- 
vision station, on 2,000 to 2,100 ke., 100 
w.. one hour daily, 1 to 2 p. m. 

KGIS, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 


be matched by the several States ona 
50-50 basis and outlining a method 
whereby such work could be done to 
the best possible advantage. Hardly 
had we started, however, before Amer- 
ica herself entered the great war and 
dropped everything else in the effort 
to win that contest. All our energies 
and assets were devoted to that end. 
This meant delay in all construction 
projects, including highway, building, 
so that we barely started until the year 
1920. What a change in one short dec- 
ade! In the past 10 years I have seen 
opposition to Federal aid, so bitter 
and active at the start, vanish into ‘thin 
air, until now there is hardly a national 
figure anywhere who raises his voice 
in protest. We have been setting aside 
$75,000,000 annually as the extent to 
which the | Federal Government will 
participate in this important work. 


* * * 


ys ADDITION, of course, the United 
State has it own roads to build over 
forest and Indian reservations and in 
the great national parks. These lat- 
ter Government reservations, by the 
way, although intended as playgrounds 
for all the people, received belated 
highway recognition by Congress. In 
going through the files I find that on 
Jan. 5, 1923, I made what was prob- 
ably the first speech in the Senate to 
urge a comprehensive and intelligent 
road program in the national parks. 
Even then a Senator in the back of 
the chamber was heard to mutter: 
“That speech is for home consumption, 
What he advocates will never happen. 
But it did happen. The park road pro- 
gram, chimerical as it seemed at the 
time, was eventually approved by Con- 


It has directed such development into 
channels where the most good to the 
greatest number,could be obtained. It 
has recognized the needs of interstate 
commerce and has prevented waste of 
the people’s money, through expendi- 
ture in small quantities on isolated 
projects. It has built roads where most 


needed. ‘ 


*. *+ * 


HE OTHER beneficial result of the 

Federal-aid prégram is of still more 
significance. Its adoption has aroused 
the’ interest.of State and county au- 
thorities, throughout. the Nation and 
has encouraged them to improve feeder 
routes so as to connect with the main 
thoroughfares. ‘This movement’ has 
developed into a general road program 
so that at the present time the contri- 
butions of the Federal Government 
only constitute about 4 per cent of the 
total annual expenditures for highway 
construction throughout the country. 

Besides an increase in the general 
appropriation for distribution to the 
States, additional steps are being urged 
in Congress. Senator Oddie, of Nevada, 
and Representative Colton, of Utah, 
have asked that annual road funds in 
national forests, now totaling $7,500,- 
000, be increased to $12,500,000 per 
annum. The same Members of Con- 
gress also advocate separate appro- 
priations for the construction of high- 
ways over portions of the great pub- 
lic domain of the West. As chairman 
of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, I have suggested the es- 
tablishment of a commission to study 
proposals for a national system of 
express motorways and believe that 
this will be authorized by Congress 


| 





| May ,21. 


| 


| 


range 11 east, fourth principal meridian. | 


Passed House May 20. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 3746, 4064, H. R. 
11796, 11703. 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 12205. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc., and certain soldiers and sailors. of 
wars other than the Civil War, and.to wid- 
ows of such soldiers and sailors. ~ Passed 
House May 9. Reported to Senate May 20. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
S. 4481, For exchange of certain real 
properties between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Railroad Company. Passed Senate May 21. 


Title 42—Public Health 


S. 1171. To establish an institute of 
health, Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
House, amended, May 19. Senate concurred 
in House amendments May 2}, 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 12263. To authorize the acquisition 
of 1,000 acres of land, more or less, for 
aerial bombing range purposes at Kelly 
Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain 
damage claims. Reported to Hause May 20. 

S. 3934. Granting certain lands to Sault 
Ste. Marie. Passed Senate Apr. 11. Passed 
House, amended, May 20. Senate concurred 
in House amendments May 21. 

H. R. 10582. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park, California. Reported to House 


H. R. 8529. To provide for the estabJish- 


ment of the Yakima National Forest. Re- 
ported to House May 21. 


Bills and Resolutions 


some unofficial estimates which place the | 
expenditures for this service as high as| 
$2,000,000,000 a year. But even if the! 
actual figure is considerably below that 
truly prodigious sum we can be sure that 
the increased necessity for efficiency will 
make the consumer more exacting than 
he has been for some years as to whether 
that amount or any other being spent 
for advertising is producing the maxi- 
mum of helpful return. 

Business is gradually but unmistak- 


ous efforts on their part’ in the develop- 
ment of such research services. In fact, 
there are now occasional dangers of 
duplication and your association is to 
be congratulated upon its efforts to mini- 
mize such wastes. After all, these mar- 
keting efficiency experts should be the 
first to practice what they preach in 
eliminating wasteful efforts. For one 
thing, there seems to be a confusion of 
terminology. among investigators in this 
i n field, which makes comparability of re- 
ably coming out of the depression; and| sults very difficult. Furthermore, there 
that faetor of slow but steady progress] is an evidently increasing need for help- 
is indeed a decided advantage in itself.| ful interchange of their findings. Cer- 
Our climb out of the slump is not a tainly, very little is to be gained by any 
rambling hit or miss scramble; we are| attempt toward medieval secrecy in such 
emphatically not “muddling through.”| matters; a short-sighted policy of con- 
On the contrary for the first time in our|cealmient is certain to foster wasteful 
business history we are progressing by| duplication of effort, thus adding to the 
carefully calculated, far-sighted plans,| already excessive burdens of the cost 
which explains the encouraging fact that} of distribution, with resultant agd quite 
the#rate of advance is just about twice| justifiable indignation on the part of 
as rapid as in previous slumps of sim-|the increasingly vigilant consumer. 


ilar proportions. . . . 
nic Simplification of Methods 


A vital element in that recovery is, 
of course, the part played by commercial Overlooked as Theme 
When all is said and done, the frank 


and industrial research in the guidance 

of which the advertising profession is : ; 
moré or less inexpert view of the average 
man in the street, as he observes a man- 


having a very large part. I saw a recent 

estimate’ fixing the expenditures this year | ! = : 
ifestly costly publicity campaign, is apt 
to be, “the money for that is coming out 


oh investigations ‘at no less than| 
,000,000, admittedly a round fi 
y ~— of my pocket; is this commodity worth 
it?” And so he is often intrigued by 


but apparently well substantiated. 
Advertising Must Show the subtle suggestion of some crafty 
clerk to buy a nonadvertised rival prod- 


Need of Expenditure uct. He does not stop to reason out that 


_ Now all this, plus the billions spent|if the big ad@ertising campaign is effec- 
|in advertising, will obviously come even-| tive, it means enormously increased vol- 
tually out of the consumer’s pocket. This,| ume of sales and, therefore, economies 
of course, is not news to, that perenniai| in selling costs far beyond those of the 
holder-of-the-bag, but the proportions of | nonadvertised line—if the advertising 
the figures naturally are startling. He) is effective. And that is just where the 





} 


inquiring eye of the money-spending pub- 
lic, that fact in itself is sufficient reason 
why a house cleaning should be under- 
taken without delay. The time will 
surely come when the public will insist 
on knowing not only how much it pays 
for goods, but particularly how much for 
the functions incident to its distribu- 
tion. 

Advertising, if it hopes to command 
the respect of both business leaders 
and consumers, must keep pace with the 
new needs of distribution, which are in- 
comparably more dynamic, more volatile. 
To take just one specific, profoundly po- 
tent influence, the trend of industry 
away from congested urban centers, 
brought about partly by new networks 
of roads and, therefore, automotive 
transportation, and partly by the spread 
of the network of long distance electric 
power transmission, is being watched by 
every alert industrialist and merchant in 
the country. Are the advertising coun- 
sellors similarly vigilant? Every step 
in this movement means a shift in mar- 
kets, a change in industrial bases, and 
consequently an important reaction upon 
distribution. No prudent publicity ex- 
pert can afford to overlook these and 
countless similar economic trends. 

In appraising these vital new develop- 
ments, experience and judgment, intui- 
tion and common sense are all admirable 
and useful virtues, but any business pro- 
gram which rests solely upon these fac- 
tors has a precarious foundation unless 
it also is built upon the solid stones of 
timely facts. Merchandising leadership 
still depends all too frequently upon sur- 
mise and opinion. And in these days of 
swift change, it is dangerous to surmise. 
Let advertising fulfill its mission as the 


+ 


vigorous, resolute champion of sound dis- 
tribution, and against the extravagance | 
of slipshod selling. Here are indeed out- 
standing objectives to command the 
maintenance of its high principles, to 
challenge its abundant resources and tire- 
less vigor. 


sees the mad whirl of the competitive | new responsibility of the advertising pro- 
conflict—in toothpaste or cigar®ttes,| fession comes in. , 

razors or dandruff cures—and he wonders| President Hoover’s program for simpli- 
whether all this carnage is really neces-| fication in industry could be greatly ad- 
sary to win his favor, whether the mount-| vanced if manufacturers would interpret 
ing charges which it involves will really | in their cdvervidiak the saving that would 
get him something more than would | come to the consumer by the reduction of 
otherwise fall to his lot. Unless adver- | 
tising can show an affirmative answer 
to that highly pertinent query, it will 
certainly fall short of its just obliga- 
tions. 

Those early advertisements scrawled 
on the walls of Pompeii, which are now 
being revealed in the_recent excavations, 
Title 10. Army anced ae bigiaeres and gecemapliomnente 
| R. 12524. Mr. OC _| of politicians, actors, and gladiators, but 
| linquieh all A Fag B tgen yin Fs the | SPecialized particularly upon vitrolic bar- 
United States in certain lands in the State rages against their respective rivals. 
of Louisiana; Military Affairs. While the advertising profession today 

Title 12—Banks and Banking | has made notable progress above those 


500, 2,428 ke., power, 200 w. below 1,500 ke.: 
Library of Congress | ; . ; ; standards, there are still occasional lin- 
; / : , H. R, 12490. Mr. Goodwin, Minn. Author- . * . . 
Chemical foundation, 1930. 30-10069 | izing the legislature of each’ State to deter- | °TMe vestiges of this ancient type of 


100 w. above 1,500 ke., unlimited time, 
KPD, P. E. Harris & Co, Hawk Inlet, 
Alaska, granted limited public and coastal 
license on frequencies 500 ke. calling, 425 
Be working, point-to-point service 246 ke., 
with A, Juneau, and 217 ke. with other i i i the Library || i i i ; ; ‘ e. i 
stations in same vicinity, 100 w., unlim- wc — oe washes in fou eee ona Gites Memabes Sed | mine, auivast te certain | conten, “Yat Tis cocly ‘anata 
ited time. of Congress. Fiction, | Mie tikven:. Was : ity press, | manner and place of taxing national bank- e vastly accelerated tempo of pres- 
KFZ, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, George eign languages, official documents 7530 ew iaven, tale univers b0/10806 | ing associations located within its limits or | ent-day business, the swift succession of 
Inlet, Alaska, granted license, limited public ||) 8"d children’s books are excluded, Russia (1922- (U. S 8. R.)) Qinsttintten |the shares of such associations; Banking | 
and coastal, frequencies 460, 500 ke. (P. G.),|| Library of Congress card number, |/ Uri constitution of the Union of Soviet | id Currency. i | 
J sa Fon Oe ee ae w., unlimited time. is at end of last line. Socialist Republics. 27 p. Washington, | Title 28—Judicial Code and 
no on, 61 ship licenses were also D. C., The Soviet Union information bu- | J diciar F | 
| Laughlin, Clara Elizabeth. So you’re going| reau, 1929. 30-3028 weenney ; : 
|» to Germany and Austria! And if I were| Sandford, William Phillips, comp. Business| H. R, 12523. Mr. Crisp, Ga. To provide 
going with you these are,the things I'd; speeches by business men, compiled by | for the appointment of an additional dis- 
invite you to do. 546 p. Boston, Hough-| .. . and Willard Hayes Yeager. Ist ed, | trict judge for the northern district of | performifig all work for the construction (in. 
ton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-10348 747 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930, | Georgia; Judiciary. | cloding all maschanical equipment) of Buildings 
McBride, James Joseph. A chemichl study] | i iuae, New colonial pam | Title 31—Money and Finance | rip it Howard Uhiverstty Washingeen ere 
ore ong abi ay meron A C7b80.)| paper read by + v-odim. the Berlin-Cher.| H. J. Res. 343. Mr. Wood, Ind. To sup- eee aan wee ae ae 
(Pa. D.)—Columbia  u *. lottenburg branch of the “Deutsche ko- | Ply a deficiency in the appropriation for | qoor and wall tile, miscellaneous iron and steel 
lonialgesellschaft” on March 24th 1926, | miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the | work, slate and metal roofing, lathing and 
30 p. Berlin, Druckerei der Reichsbank, | House of Representatives; Appropriations. pinetens i. earyeenty. serene etevahers, gpame- 
« . . , . © . . 7 . ing, heating, electrica t t ° ° 
‘ 1929. ee ar oo | Title 33—Navigation and Navi- ian conc ony walle, landasapinae ae 
exton, Eric H, Cine cameras an 0- 
| tography for the beginner. 305-312, B57. | gable Waters 
S. 4538. Mr. Howell. Authorizing the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a 


| 27 p, illus. N. Y., 1929. 30-10072 | 
heading ang 
(2) Kitchen equipment, furniture, shades, 
366 p., illus. Boston, Mass., 1929. 30-3097 
bridge across the Missouri River between 


Documents described under this 
‘ . Maeterlinck, ice. The magic of the} 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu. | prong A oe by Alfred Sutro. 
draperies, ete.,—furnished and installed com- 
plete. 5 
Sheldon, Charles Monroe. Let's talk it 
over, by... the biggest business in the 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; 
30-10358 | Commerce. 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi. 155 p. London, G, Allen & Unwin, 1930: 
Proposals will be considered only from indl- 
world. 39 p. Elgin, Ill., David C. Cook 
Berlin,| H. R. 12488. 


sion of The United States Daily. The 30-10070 
Library of Congress card numbers are Majors, C. L., comp. World War jokes, a 
viduals, firms, or corporations possessing satis- 
factory financial and technical ability, equip- 
publishing co., 1929. 
Siepen-Hetherington, Edith. 
ons in| provide for the 
(Peeps at! certain bridges; 


ica, Excursion Inlet, Alaska, granted con- 
struction permit (L. P. and P. G.), to in- 
stall new apparatus, station to replace one 
formerly operated by Pacific American Fish- 
eries, frequencies 428, 454, 500 ke., 50 w 
unlimited time. ? 
_KGIS, Pacific American Fisheries, Exeur- 
sion Inlet, Alaska, granted voluntary as- 
signment of license from Pacific American 
Fisheries to Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, same frequencies and power as 
above. | 
KJL, P. E. Harris & Co., Flase Pass 
Alaska, granted license, limited public and 
coastal service, on 425, 252, 222, 500 ke 
100 w., unlimited time. ie 
KHD, Alaska Pacific Fisheries, 


gress, and during the next fiscal year 
such highways: in the State of Colorado 
alone will be improved to the extent 
of more than $600,000. 

Unfortunately the 7 per cent Fed- 
eral-aid system is far from complete. 
Despite the substantial progress which 
has been made, the need is as great as 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of May 
23, Edward E. Browne, Member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
will discuss extension of the Federal highway system. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily’ Publishing Corporation, 


during the present year. It may safely 
be said that the National Government 
in all its branches now realizes the 
importance of good roads and will 
carry to a suceessful conclusion a high- 
way program of inestimable: benefit to 
practically every citizen of the United 
States. 


Introduced in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 12489. Mr. Haugen, Iowa. Regulat- 
ing interstate or foreign commerce in wild 
animals and birds, or parts thereof, and 
for the protection of employes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the performance 
of their duties; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 12487. Mr. Bloom, N. Y. To amend | 
| the naturalization laws in respect of resi- 
| dence requirements; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. ‘ 
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Burnett { 


Inlet, Alaska, granted license, limited pub- : 
New Books Received 


lie and coastal service, on 227, 252. 274, 425, 
—by— 


by ... 302 p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy & 
|} sons, 1930. 30-10361 
| National research council. Committee on 
the construction and equipment of chem- 
ical laboratories. A report of the Na- 
tional research council committee on the 
construction and equipment of chemical 
laboratories. 340 p., illus. N. Y he 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 

ington, D. ©., May 19, 1980. Sealed bids, in 
duplicate, subject to the conditions contained 
herein, will be received until 2:00 P. M., Weda- 
newiny, June 18, 1930, and then opened for 

ql) Furnishing all labor and materials for 


Place your business within instant 





Government Books 


touch with the entire world...by 
and Publications 


RCA RADIOGRAM. Direct circuits 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America, the West Indies 
and Australasia. No relays...no 


sailors and service men “4 the weed war 
eriod. 112 p. Ramer, Tenn., , 

; ° 30-10349 
... Oxidation-reduction 
translated from the 


List of Reports, with prices, National Ad- | have a direct application to soldiers and 
the records of bidders for expedition and satis- 


factory performance on contracts of similar 
character and magnitude will be carefully con- 
sidered, 

At the discretion of the Secretary, drawings 


visory Committee for Aeronautics—FKdi- a a io " xy pica 
tion June 1, 1930. Free. (27-26874) 
Abolition of Import and Export Prohibi- 


tions and Restrictions. Convention* and 


Mr. Burtness, N. Dak. To 
regulation of tolls over 
Interstate and Foreign 





given. In ordering, full title, and not compilation of after/dinner stories and 
the card numbers, should be given. amusing anecdotes and jokes, all of whigh 
ment, and organization to insure’ speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
by ... with six full-page illustrati 
colour by Hanns Bastanier. 


| Michaelis, Leonor. 


Protocol between the United States and 
Other Powers, together with a supple-| 
mentary ‘Agreement and Protocol—T reaty | 
Series No. 811, United States Department 
of State. Price, 15 cents. 30-26578 | 
Air Corps, Basic Photography. Prepared | 
under the direction of the Chief of the| 
Air Corps. Training Manual No. 2170-5 
United States Department of War. Price. 
$1.00. 30-26578 
Forest Worker, March, 1930—Vol. 6, No.| 
_ 2. Issued bimonthly by the Forest Sery- 
ice, United States Department of Agri-| 
culture. Subscription price, 25 cents a 
year, 


potentials, by ... t 
German manuscript by Louis B. Flexner, 
16 illustrations. (Monographs on experi- 
mental biology.) 199 p- Phila. J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1930. 30-10067 
Moore, Edmond Eugene. ..- The quantita- 
tive determination of formic acid in the 
presence of acetic acid by a conducto- 
metric titration. At head of title: lowa 
state college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Doctoral thesis no. 994 Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Iowa state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, 1928.) 25 p.« Anres, la., 
19: 30-10075 


29, : 
(Agr. 24-838) | Mueller, Francis John, Upon this rock, 


great cities.) 87 p. London, A. & C, 
Black, Itd., 1929. 30-10356 
Stable money association. The movement 
for a sounder money. 54 p. N. Y., The 
Stable money asso., 1929. 30-3032 
Zapoleon, Louis B. . Inedible animal 
fats in the United States, considered with 
special reference to sources of animal | 
waste, the rendering industry, municipal | 
reduction, and some effects of meat in-| 
spection. (Leland Stanford junior uni-| 
versity. Food research institute. Fats 
and oils studies, no. 3, December, 1929.) 
353 p., illus. Stanford University, Calif., 
Food research institute, 1929. 30-9853 








Commerce. 

H. R. 12521. Mr. Taylor, Tenn. To ex- 
tend the time for commencing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at Knoxville, 
Commerce. 

H. R. 12522. Mr. Wingo, Ark. Granting 
the consent of Congress to the Texarkana 
& Fort Smith Railroad Company to re- 
construct a bridge across Little River, near 
Morris Ferry, Ark. 

H. R. 12525. Mr. Rowbottom, Ind. For 
the control of the destructive floods of the 
Wabash River and its tributaries; Flood 
Control. 


enn.; Interstate and Foreign 


and specifications may be obtaind upon appli- 
cation to the Department. A certified cheek in 
the sum of $100 payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States is required as security for safe 
return of the drawings aod specifications within 
10 days after the date of opening proposals. 
Mach bidder must aceompany his proposals 
with detailed financial statement of his con- 
struction organization, 

Envelope containing bids must he sealed 
marked “Bid for construction, equipment, and 
| furnishing of women's dormitory buildings 1 
2, and 3, Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
to be opehed June 18, 1930," and addressed to 
“The Secretary of the Interior, Room 6117, In- 
terior Department Building, Washington, D. C." 
John H, Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, 


Mark your messages Nia RCA 


Quickest way to all the world 
and to ships at sea. 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


1112 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone DEcatur 2600 
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Street Railways 


Utility Denied Right 
-To Abandon Street 
Railway Operation 


Franchise Is Said Not to Be 
Divisible to Permit Dis- 
continuing Activity Con- 


ducted at Loss , 


[Continued from Page 8.) } 
contend, are we here concerned with the 
rule that a public service company may 
not be compelled to serve, even In a 
branch of its business, at a rate which 
is confiscatory. See Northern Pacific R. 
R: Co. v. North Dakota, 236 U. S. 585. 
The order compelling petitioners to serve 
does not involve a determination whether 
or not the rate is confiscatory, nor does 
it foreclose a consideration of that ques- 


to effect such a 


pose of section 1. 


islative act. 


by those intere 





tion upon appropriate proceedings. 
Woodhaven Gas Light Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Comm. of N. Y., supra, 249. 


the franchise of the Consolidated Com- 
pany be deemed a unified one, that the 
privilege of operating the street railway 
system was separated from the fran- 
chise to operate the power system by 
the corporate reorganization under the 
so-called merger act of Mar. 19, 1925, 
S. C. Acts of 1925; p. 842. The passage 
of this act was procured by those inter- 
ested in promoting the interests of. the 
Consolidated Company and its subsidia- 
ries, apparently for the, purpose of fa- 
cilitating the financing of the power busi- 


| Park, supra, 666. 


. 


> ness apart from the street railway busi- 


\ 


ness. 

It is entitled “An act % authorize” 
the Consolidated and six other named 
companies, or any of them, “to merge, 
consolidate pr sell, transfer and convey 
all or any part of their respective prop- 
erties, assets, franchises, and charter or 
other rights to one or more of them or 
to the Broad River Power Company * * * 
and to authorize the Broad River Power 
Company * * * or any one or more of 
them to merge, consolidate or purchase 
the same, and to vest in the said Broad 
River Power Company'or any other of 
said companies the property, assets, 
franchises and charter or other rights so 
sold, trampferred, conveyed, merged, con- 
solidated Or purchased * * *.” 

Section 1, entitled “Merger of certain 
corporations authorized,” permits the 
named companies or any of them. “to 
merge or consolidate with or fo sell, 
transfer and convey to any one or more 
of them or to the Broad River Power 
Company all or any part of their respec- 
tive properties, assets, franchises * * * 
and each and every of said companies and 
the Broad River Power Company are 
hereby authorized to merge and con- 
solidate with or to purchase and to re- 
ceive and hold all or any part of the 
properties, assets, franchises * * * so 
sold, transferred and conveyed * * *.” 
Section 2 declares “that in furtherance 
of the purpose of section 1 * * * all 
franchises heretofore granted by the 
State to any of the said companies may 
be transferred and assigned in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of section 1 of 
this act,” and that the company to which 
the transfer is made “shall hold the same 
with all the rights, powers and privileges 
granted to the original holdé@r thereof, 
subject only to the restrictions, require- 


ments and conditions in said franchises |, 


contained.” 


Public Obligations Not 


Released by Enactment 

The Broad River Power Company had 
been organized in July, 1924, for the pur- 
pose of atquiring the entire outstanding 
capital stock of the Consolidated Com- 
pany. Proceeding under the merger act, 
all the property and franchises of the 
six subsidiaries, excepting only the street 
railway property and so much of its 
franchises as authorized it to operate and 
maintain its street railway system, were 
vested in the Broad River Company. 
That company thus acquired the entire 
power business, leaving only the street 
car business and property in ‘the Con- 
solidated Company. The deed, however, 
expressly conveyed to the Broad River 
Power Company all its poles, including 
those used for the street railway, which 
carried both the trolley wires for the op- 
eration of the street railway and those 
for the transmission of other electric 
power, 

The Broad River Power Company then 
issued its own stock to the extent of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 in exchange for 
the common stock of the Consolidated 
Company and one of its subsidiaries, and 
for certain cash subscriptions. After the 
acquisition of the common stock of the 
Consolidated Company by the Broad 
‘River Company, the capital stock of the 

\ former was reduced to a relatively nom- 
inal amount, all of which was held by the 
Broad River Cempeny except 190 shares 
of preferred stock which remained out- 
standing. The record indicates that the 
petitioners have deposited a fund in a 
special bank account for the retirement 
of this stock. Since this reorganization 
the same persoms have been executive 
officers of the Broad River Company and 
the Consolidated Company, and for all 
practical purposes the failway business 
of the Consolidated Company has been 
garried on as a branch or department 
of the Broad River Power Company. 

Upon these and_more detailed findings 
of fact, both the referee and.the State 
court held that the reorganization re- 
sulted in a merger by which all the prop- 
erties and franchises of the several com- 
panies concerned were brought under the 
complete domination and control of the 
Broad River Power Company,—which 
carried on the street railway branch of 
its business through the merely nominal 
agency. of the Consolidated Company. 
For that reason the Supreme Court 
reached the conclusion that there had 
been no effective splitting up of the fran- 
chise or the public obligations of the 
Consolidated Company, and that they had 
aren upon the Broad River Power 
Company, which was liable to carry out 
the obligation of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company to furnish an electric 
street railway service, 

But we need not consider this aspect 
of the case, for we think that there was 
substantial basis for the further con- 
clusion of the State court that the mer- 
ger act cannot be taken to authorize the 
breaking up of the unified franchise of 
the-Consolidated Company in such man- 
ner as to relieve it or any successor com- 


pany from its duties and obligations as|- 


they existed before the merger. Nowhere 
in this legislation is there any affirmative 
disclosure of a purpose to relieve any 
of the corporations of existing duties and 
obligations or to enlarge their privileges. 

As appears from the title of the act and 
also that of section 1, the dominant pur- 
pone was to effect a merger or consoli- 

ation. The authority given by section 
bis transfer “all or any part” of the 

anchises affords but slender basis for 
the argument that there was any purpose 


‘ 


. 


separation. 
this phrase seems only subsidiary to the 
dominant purpose to authorize a mer- 
ger or consolidation. 
or in terms referred to in section 2, 
which deals with franchises, and it is 
declared to be in furtherance of the pur- 
In any case, the limi- 
tation in this section that the company 
acquiring any franchise shall take it 
subject to existing restrictions, require- 
ments and conditions may, we think, 
reasonably be deemed to preclude the 
possibility of relieving from franchise 
duties and obligations when no such pur- 
pose is disclosed in the body of the leg- 


The very fact that legislative acts of 
this character are commonly prepared 
ed in the benefits to be 
derived from them, and that the public 
interest requires that they should be in 
such unequivocal form that the legisla- 
tive mind may be impressed with their 
character ‘nd import so that privileges | 
may be intelligently granted or pur-| 
posely withheld, has firmly established 
the rule that they must be strictly con- 
strued, and that any ambiguity or doubts 
as to their meaning and purpose must be | 
|resolved in favor of the public: interest. | 
| See Blair v. Chicago, supra, 471; North- 


But petitioners contend that even if | western Fertilizer Company. v. Hyde 


The use of 


It is not repeated 


Contracts 


one; it serves t& defeat any purposes 
concealed by the skillful use of terms to 
accomplish something not apparent on 
the face of the act and thus sanctions 
only open dealing with legislative bodies.” 
Slidwell v. Grandjean, supra, 438. - 
We conclude that the judgment below 
is supported by a State ground which we 
may rightly accept as substantial, 
Dismissed. 


RaiJway Is Denied Right 
To Avoid Rate Contract 


. [Gontinued from Page 8.] 

1899, granted to iv a “franchise” to con- 
struct and operate the line in question. 

The act, does not specify the term of 
the gompany’s charter and there is noth- 
ing in it or inthe ordinance to fix the 
duration. of the carrier’s obligation to 
operate the line. Jan. 1, 1902, the 
Georgia Railway and Electric Company 
was incorporated for the term of 101 
years and was empowered. by the act 
under which it was ofganized to acquire 
and operate street and suburban rail- 
ways. Acts 1892, p. 37. On Mar. 28, 
1902, the Atlanta Rapid Transit Com- 
pany conveyed all its property to the 





“The rule is a wise’ 


last-mentioned company. 
Mar. 3, 1903, the town of Decatur by 
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Abandonments 


ordinance granted the latter permission 
to discontinue operation and remove one 
of its Decatur lines upon the condition 
that. it should continue to operate the 
stretch of track here involved and “never 
charge more than five cents for one fare” 
for the transportation above described. 


And Apr. 1, 1903, the town and the 
company made a contract by which each 
agreed to do all the things required to 
be by it performed under “the terms 
of the ordinance. Oct. 16, 1911, the 
Georgia Railway and Power .Company 
was incorporated as an interurban and 
street railroad company for the term of 
101 years, and Jan. 1, 1912, the Railway 
and Electric Company leased all its lines 
of railway and other property to the 
latter for a term of 999 years. 


It may be assumed, as contended by 
petitioner, that under the State law 
(Code, section 2215) the charter of the 
Collins Park Company expired Aug. 16, 
1919, 30 years after passage of the spe- 
cial act, and that it was not bound by 
its franchise_to continue to operate the 
line after that date. See Turnpike Co. 
v. Illinois, 96 U, S. 63, 68. The peti- 
tioner contends that the ordinance of 
Sept. 4, 1899, was the only franchise for 





the operation of the line in question, and 
that the obligation to operate the line 
and maintain the contract fare ended 





with the expiration of the charter of the 
Collins Park Company. 

But franchises for the construction and 
operation of street railway lines a 
granted by the State. And Jan. 1, 1902, 
the State chartered the Georgia Railway 
and Electrie Company. In this case the 
supreme court held (p. 709) that, ander 
the State constitution (Cede, section 
6448), “all that towns and cities have to 
give to the construction of passenger 
street railways within the limits of the 
same is the consent of the corporate au- 
thorities.” And it held that by the 
contract of Apr. 1, 1903, the City of De- 
catur gave its consent for the use of 
its streets by the electric company. We 
actept that court’s construction of the 
acts of the legislature and the ordinance 
and its decision as to the effect of the 
contract of Apr. 1, 1903. Upon the con- 
veyance by the Atlanta Rapid, Transit 
Company the system, including the De- 
catur line in question, passed to the 
Georgia Railway and Electric Company, 
to be operated under the franchise 
granted to that company by the act of the 
legislature under which it was’ incor- 
porated. It is clear that this franchise 
and the rate contract of Apr. 1, 1903, are 
still in force. 

There is nothing in the ordinance or 


. “Coming events 


cast their 


shadows before” 


(ant 
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Food Shipments 


contract to indicate a purpose to termi- 
nate thé obligation of the carrier in re- 
spect of the 5-cent fare while it ‘con- 
| tinues to operate the line as part of its 
system under its present franchise. (Fort 
Smith Traction Co. v. Bourland, 267 U. 
S. 330), and the contract will continue 
to bind petitioner during the period in- 
tended by the parties unless earlier al- 


tered by them or relaxed by State au- 
thority. Georgia Ry. Co. v. Decatur, 262 
U. S. 482, 438. The losses attributable 
to the stretch of track in question and 
the 5-cent fare are immaterial while 
the rate contract continues. Public Serv- 
i¢e Co. v. St. Cloud, 265 U. S. 352, 355; 
R. R. Commission v. Los Ahgeles R. Co., 
280 U. S. 145, 152. 


Decree affirmed. 
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Prices of Wheat Increase 
‘With Supplies Limited 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
to 90 cents. Southern. California in- 
creased onion shipments and the season 
opened in central California. Old po- 
tatoes advanced about 30 cents per 100 


pounds 4nd sacked Bliss Triumphs in the | 7,600 cars of 
southern shipping districts had advanced| would be muc 
to $2.75 to $3 per 100 pounds, and Flor-' since 1922. 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach fora | 
Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, even in smok- 
ing. Avoid that future shadow* by avoiding over- 
indulgence, if you would maintain that modern, ever- 
youthful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





1 
| 


ida stock returned $6.75 a barrel in the — 
Hastings. section. oe 
Shipments. of’ nc vy potatoes increased 
sharply to over 3,000 cars for the. week,” 
with Alabama, Louisiana, Florida and 
Texas leading. Old stock required over 
2,000 cars, of which Maine furnished 
1,245 and fhe north certral States about 


510 cars. Though acreage of carte a 
tatoes in nine States was incr s 
per cent, the yields may be rather dis- 
appointing and a total crop of only 21,- 
232,000 bushels is expected in this ae \ 
of States. Market conditions should be 
favorable. 


Production of about 80,000,000 quarts ~ 
of strawberries in nine intermediate ~~ 
States this season would be one-fifth less 
than the 1929 production. Missouri ex 
pects only about hal as many berries # 
last season. The melon shipping . sea- 
son is expected to begin soon in 
ern Texas. Cucumber shipments are bé- 
coming active in Florida and_ southern 
Texas producing. districts with sales 
around $2 per bushel. City markets for 
lettuce were lower, Tomatoes declinéd 
in price as Texas shipments increased, 

Georgia is expected now to ship abo 
ache: this season, whic 

under any other year 
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FACE THE FACTS! 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco— 
The Cream of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that Luckies 
are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your 


Throat Protection—against 


irritation—against cough. 


*“Moderation in diet seems to me the first and great requisite of any treatment which may be counted upon as ultimately satisfactory,” says 
Dr. Beverley Robinson in the New York Medical Journal. We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern 
figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you 


will thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avo 


iding over-indulgence, maintain a mod 


ern, graceful form. 


©1230, The American Tobacco Co, Mire. 
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Railroads  - 
F I a ltimore & Ohio Authorized to Buy 
Control of Buffalo & Susquehanna 


Portion of Line Will Be Used in Proposed New Route to 
' .. Reduce Time “Between Chicago and New York 


Another link in the Baltimore & Ohio/ uses the track of the former. There are 








Railroad’s proposed new route between | branch lines from, Wharton to Keating 













1, A 55-mile segment of the Buffalo 


~o. Susquehanna will be used in the nev | 

“through route” proposed by the B. & O., 
“- which will effect a considerable saving 
iin time and distance between New York 
*™and Chicago compared to existing Balti- 


“4 more & Ohio trackage. 
bia). Approval of the acquisition of t 


Buffalo & Susquehanna was made on the 
Pi Seondition that existing routes and chany 
-. **nels of trade between the Buffalo & Sus- 
_ quehanna and its connections be main- 
;.. tained by the Baltimore & Ohio, as wel 


» 


*"'to pay for shares already deposited. 


a ihe 


“, preserve the continuity of records and 
_¢ statistics,of the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 


The full text of the Commission’s re- 


port follows: 


3*New York and Chicago was effected May 
* ene the Interstate Commerce Com-} to Wellsville, N? Y., 37 miles, and from 
fission issued a report and order in! Gaines Junction to A 

inance Docket No. 8012 authorizing the 1 E 
‘4)-Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to aequire | falo & Susquehanna is about 253 miles. 
<* control of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 


1| 
wa as upon the continued offer by the B. & 
e* O. for a period of six months to acquire 
4: the remaining outstanding stock of the 
-*-B. & S. at the same price it has ages 
t 
+ is further stipulated that the B. & O. 
























=. On Dec. 21, 1929, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called 
the applicant, filed an application under 
section 5 (2) of the interstate commerce 
act for authority to acquire control of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
Corporation, hereinafter called the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna, or the carrier, by 


purchase of a majority of its capital! 


stock. Hearing was held on Jan. 27, 
1930, at which the Delaware & Hudson 
Company intervened in opposition to the 
application. Briefs have been filed, a 
proposed report served, and oral argu- 
ment heard. 


Use of Part of Line 
Purpose of Application 
On Feb. 11, 1930, in Finance Docket 
No. 7645, we authorized the applicant to 
acquire contro] of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway Company by pur- 
chase of a majority of its capital stock. 
One of the purposes of the application in 
that proceeding was to secure the use 
of a portion of the line of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh as part of a new 
through route of applicant’s system, con- 
necting its lines west of Pittsburgh with 
the harbor and City of New York. 
However, control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh was sought on 
other grounds also, and the application 
was granted without giving weight to 
the possibility of the use of any part of 
the line as a through route to New York. 
In the present proceeding, use of a 
portion of the line of the Buffalo & Sus- 
. quehanna as an additiona! link in appli- 
=eant’s proposed through line is declared 
““to be the principal purpose of the pro- 
posed control, although other benefits are 
also sought to be shown. 


To show clearly the relationship be-| 
tween the former proceeding and the 
present, it is necessary to state that the 


proposed new route of the applicant 
would connect with its present Pitts- 
burgh-Chicago line a few miles west of 
Butler, Pa. It would make use of the ap- 
‘ plicant’s present line to Butler; the line 


of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh | 


from Butler to B. & S. Junction, near 
Du Bois, Pa., about 80 miles; and the 
line of the Buffalo & Susquehanna from 


B. & S. Junction to Sinnemahoning, Pa., | 


about 55 miles. 


From Sinnemal¥»ning to ‘Williamcport, | 
Pa., a distance of about 75 miles, the ap- | 
plicant proposes either to use new con-| 


struction or, if found practicable, to use 
» the tracks of the Perinsylvania. -It is 
also suggested that the New York Cen- 
tral may join the applicant in the new 


construction. At or near Williamsport | 


the proposed line would connect with the 


New York harbor applicant would use 
the lines of the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey. 

Applicant Owns 

Interest in Reading 


The applicant already owns about 34 
per cent of the capital stock of the Read- 


ing, and the Reading in turns owns 52| Company, $100,000, and of the Wellsville, 
per cents of the stock of the Central of | Coudersport & Pine Creek Railroad Com- 
New Jersey. The consummation of ap-| pany, $62,700, and bonds of the latter 


Driftwood and Keating Summit, Pa. 
About 74 per cent of the present tqp- 
| 


nage of the Buffalo & Susquehanna con- 
he | sists of bitumrinous coal, most of which 


originates at mines in the vicinity. of 


| of the road. This coal moves northward, 


) passing over the 16 miles of track of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, before 


mentioned, and is largely. delivered to 
connecting lines at various, junctions. 


Canadian Pacific; to Scranton, Pa., and 


!Westéern; to Buffalo, N. Y., and Perth 
Amboy, N.\J., for the- Lehigh Valley; to 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., and Fort Erie, 


East Bradford and Johnsonburg, Pa., and 
Carrollton, N. Y., for the Erie. 

|_ In addition to the coal tonnage, the 
| Buffalo & Susquehanna carries in rela- 
tively small volume a large variety of 
commodities, the principal items of which 
are oils, pulpwood, end manufactured 
articles. 

| It was testified in behalf of the ap- 
| plicant that investigation had been made 
by operating ‘officials of the applicant, 
| the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
|the Buffalo & Susquehanna, from which 
| conclusion was reached that substantial 
| savings in expense of operation could be 
| effected through the coordination of, op- 
erations and facilities of the three com- 
panies in handling the coal tonnage orig- 
inating on the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 
At present the operations to and from 
the coal territory near Sagamore are con- 
|}ducted from Du Bois as a base, from 





| 


| 44 miles. This operation involves con- 


| crews. 
| 


It is: proposed to conduct the necessary | 
operations for handling this tonnage} 
from Punxsutawney, a point on the Buf-| 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, as a base. | 


The computed saving from this change 
|in operations is $256 per day, or about 
| $75,000 per year. Further, it is claimed 


| that the routing of traffic originating on | 
|the southern portion of the Buffalo &| 


| Susquehanna over the lines of the Buf- 
|falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh to the 


|north, with extending western connec- | 


|tions, and the use of the proposed new 


|route via Williamsport, ‘togefher with | 


the use of the Punxsutawney yards for 


| would result in saving in out-of-pocket 
expense of $1,000jpef day and would re- 
lease equipment for more effective serv- 
ice elsewhere. 


Board Approved 
Plan for Control of Road 


These economies, it, is represented, 
would reduce expenses about $375,000 


saving through reduction in car-days and 
ton-miles. For these reasons, and in or- 
der to realize other benefits which nor- 


line administration and operations into 


{the proposed control be authorized, in 
the interest of the public as well as that 
}of the applicant. 


1929, filed in evidence, its investment in 
|road and equipment less accrued depreci- 
| ation on that date was $8,748,427.27, and 





|cent bonds, maturing in 1963. The com- 
| pany also, carried as investment in secur- 


jities a total of $3,443,603.61. Among! 
these investments were capital stock of 


lthe Addison & Susquehanna Railroad 


prcent’s plans would give it a through|company amounting to $20,500. 
i 


ne between, Chicago and New York 


with materially better grades. 


The corporations last named are affili-| 
about 83 miles shorter than its present|ated companies whose properties are 
line through Pittsburgh and Baltimore, | operated by the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 
The Buffalo & Susquehanna also owns 

The crossing of the Alleghanies on the|nearly all of the capital stocks of the 
proposed route would be about 700 feet | Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke 
lower than the crossing on applicant’s|Company and of the Powhatan Coal & 
present line. According to the testi- 
mony, diversion of traffic to the new 





route would remove any immediate dan- | Companies, aggregating $1,641,990.59. 


ger of congestion on applicant’s line| 
through the Pittsburgh district and 
would obviate lar~e expense in improv- 
ing the present line just west of that | 933.51. Of the $3,443,603.61 carried as 
city. It would also relieve the’ line|imvestments in securities, some $2,700,- 
through Baltimore, which at times is | 900 was said to consist of issues market- 
now overburdened, and would permit|@ble at par or above. Current assets ex- 
freer movement through that terminal | ceeded current liabilities by $940,218.04. 
of freight from the south and southwest. | the balance sheet on Nov. 30 showed a 

Should new construction be found | Profit and loss credit balance of $1,200,- 


necessary between Sinneamahoning and | \’\: 5. 
Williamsport, the cost is estimated *at| Little Profit Made 


about $15,000,000, or $200,000 per mile 


The present maximum grade on the line 
between Butler and Sinn@mahoning is 
1.3 per cent, but applicant’s president . ; 
expressed the opinion that grades be-|>een relatively unprofitable, operating 
jexpenses and taxes exceeding revenues 

|for every year since 1917 except 1928 
It would also be necessary to|2nd¢ 1929. However, owing to the per 
|diem earned by the carrier’s equipment, 

principally coal cars, during the same’ 
period, a substantial net railway op- 
erating income was shown for every 
year. Bituminous coal tonnage is a very 
influential factor in its total income, af- 
fecting alike freight earnings and per 


tween those points could be reduced to 


.5 per cent at no large expense. 


strengthen bridges and trestles at an es- 
timated expense of about $600,000, and 
eventually to install heavier rail at an 
expense of about $650,000. According to 
a profile placed in evidence, the line from 


Sinnemahoning to the Reading connec 


tion at Williamsport would be of very | ** : ‘ 
light grade, and east of Williamsport the | diem receipts. For the years 1921 to 
ruling grade of the Reading eastbound is | 


-63 per cent. 


Other Beneficial 
Results Are Claimed. 


through the proposed acquisition, under- | 
standing of which will require a closer 
description of the Buffalo & Susque-| total tonnage and ‘revenues have corre- 
spondingly increased. A table of operat- 
ing, income and tyaffic statistics, compiled 
from the reports of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna to the Commission for the 
,| years 1921 to 1929, inclusive, is given 


hanna as a whole. 


* The main line of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna extends from Sagamore, Pa., about 
50 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, in a 


northeasterly direction to Addison, N. Y. 


‘|For Considerable Period 


| from about $200,000 to about $850,000. 


a distance of about 189 miles, where con-|in the appendix. 


nection is made with the Erie Railroad 
About 20 miles from Sagamore, at Ju 





wer 





Summit, Pa., 17 miles; from Galeton, Pa., 


nsonia, Pa., 9 miles. 
The total operated. mileage of the Buf- 


It has connections with the Erie at Ad- 
| dison and Wellsville; N. Y.; with the Buf- 
& | falo, Révhester & Pittsburgh at Du Bois, 
Sykes and Juneau, Pa.; with the New 
York Central at Ansonia, Pa.; and with 
the Pennsylvania at Sinnemahoning, 


| Sagamore, at the southwestern terminus 


Of the 1,000,462 tons of coal trans- 
| ported by the Buffalo & Susquehanna in| 
| 1928, 383,948 tons, or 38.38 per cent, 
| were intended for railroad fuel and were 
| destined to densburg, N. Y., for the| 


Elmira, East Buffalo, and Lancaster, N.| 
|¥., for the Delaware, Lachawanna &| 


Ont., for the Canadian National; and té | 
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| which point, the distance, to Sagamore is | 


| siderable expense for overtime of train | 


the concentration of traffic into trains, | 


per year, without taking into account any | 


mally attend the absorption of short-| 


| those of a larger system, it is urged that | 


According to the balance sheet of the| 
| Buffalo & Susquehanna as of Nov. 30,| 
Reading systein and from that point to 


it had outstanding $7,000,000, par value, 
of capital stock and $4,216,400 of 4 per 


Coke Company, carried at book value of 
$175,000, and all of the bonds of the same 


It also owns securities of nonaffiliated 
companies and Government bonds, prin- 
cipally the latter, amounting to $1,590,- 


The operations of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna for a considerable period have 





year. 

This was due not only to the large 
freight earnings and equipment rents in- 
cident to the transportation of coal, but 
to dividends received on the stock of the 
subsidiary coal corporations above named, 
which furnished the bulk of the traffic. 

The applicant expresses the opinion 
through its officials that the considera- 
tion proposed to be paid for contrél of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanan is reasonable, 
referring to our tentative findings of 
value of that carrier’s property, to the 
coal reserves in its territory, owned by 
subsidiary coal companies, to its hold- 
ings of securities, and to its probable 
value in liquiflation. Our tentative re- 
port shows a valuation of $9,845,905-as of 
June 30,'1919, including about $300,000 
working capital. Adding net expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments to 
Dec. 31, 1928, adjusting working capital 
to $180,000, and deducting accrued de- 
preciation would result in a value of 
about $9,000,000 for the railroad prop- 
erty. 

If the value of marketable securities 
owned by the carrier be added and the 
amount of bonded indebtedness be de- 
ducted, the net value of the corporation 
property is shown as $7,487,686, without 
taking into account the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities or giving 
consideration to the value of coal proper- 
ties. At the date of the hearing in this 
proceeding the carrier’s property, includ- 
ing equipment, was said to be in good 
condition for its purposes. The subsidi- 


to $4,142,285.38. 


Net Value of 
Property Estimated 





1924, inclusive, the coal tonnage’ aver- 
}aged upward of 1,000, tons per year, 
j}and net income for thd8e years ranged 


In the years 1925 and 1926 the-coal 
|tonnage dropped to 681,407 tons and 
The applicant claims other benefits | 476,977 tons, respectively. For the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 it again averaged 
above 1,000,000 tons per year, and the 


Dividends of 4; per, cent per annum 
-|have been regularly paid on the car- 
neau, Pa., connection is made with the |rier’s preferred stock since 1915, but no 
uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 


iza 


upon its marketability. 


It is probable that the relatively low 
prices of ‘the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
stocks in the past reflected in some de- 
gree the unreliability of the earnings of 
a carrier which depends so largely upon 
a single commodity produced and mar- 
keted in competition with other sources 


ef supply. 


The better;test of value for the pur- 
pose of this proceeding is the prospective 
earning capacity of the property. Based 
upon the net income of the past four 
years, the price of 90 for Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna stock, preferred and common, 
might well be held unreasonable. It 
greatly exceeds the average for that pe- 
riod and is 5 points higher than the high- 
est point reached by either class. That 
ier int was reached shortly after the fil- 
h dividends on common stock since 1925. | ing in February, 1929, of the application 
from that point to Sykes, Pa., a distance | Prior to 1925 the common stock paid sub- | in Finance Docket No. 7450, in which the 

of 16. miles, uffalo & Susquehanna | stantial dividends, amounting in the! applicant gaye public notice of, its 
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BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION. 
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DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


years 1922 and 1923 to $510,000 in cook 


ary coal corporations are said to own)! 
55,000,000 tons of unmined coal and the 
books of those companies show remain- 
ing value of coal properties amounting 


Determinations of value of railroad 
property for rate-making purposes under 
section 19a of the act often have little 
bearing upon the value of the same prop- 
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to acquire the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
among other carriers. 

There is a presumption that the sub- 
stantial advance in the prices of stock of 
that carrier, particularly in the price of 
preferred stock, was chiefly due to the 
announcement of applicant’s plans which 
made it clear that the stock was sought 
as a medium of control. However, in 
the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive, the car- 
rier’s common stock reached prices well 
above par. 





Increase in Value 
Of Stock Probable 


Although there is no present indication 
that similar conditions will obtain in the 
immediate future, the carrier’s traffic for 
the past two: years, and particularly for 
the year 1929, indicates a revival, and 
there is no ground for assuming that for- 
mer prices of the carrier’s stocks may 
not again be reached. The preferred 
stock is preferential as to assets as well 
as dividends, and is said to be regarded 
by its holders as having practically the 
status of bonds. 

The principles that acquisitions of con- 
trol looking to consolidation must be ac- 
complished without unnecessary or un- 
reasonable cost should be observed and 
any tendency to inflate prices of porper- 
ties to be acquired in the process of con- 
solidation should be discouraged. After 
dealing fairly with present owners, the 
benefits of consolidation should accrue 
to the public in improved service and 
lower rates. On the other hand, it is de- 
sirable that voluntary agreements be 
permitted wherever possible and the car- 
riers must be allowed reasonable latitude 
in their negotiations. Indeed, no other 
method of unification is now available. 

Assuming that the line of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna proposed to be used by 
applicant as part of its new route is 
adaptable, it can presumptively be de- 
veloped for that purpose at much less 
cost than that of new construction. The 
applicant estimates that a new line be- 
tween B, & S. Junction and Sinnema- 





erty in exchange; and the amount real- 

bie in liquidation of assets represented 
by property used in railroad operations 
is hardly germane in the absence of 
probability of abandonment. As to the 
value of coal reserves owned by subsidi- 
ary companies, it must be remembered 
that the value of such property depends 


toning would cost approximately $10,- 
000,000. However, no conclusion can now 
be reached as to the public necessity for 
applicant’s proposed route, nor as to the 
prospect of its full development. Further 
proceedings must be awaited. 

Upon the present record we must view 
the proposed acquisition merely as a step 
in the unification of carriers, to be tested 
by the general principles of the law pro- 
viding for consolidation. In our general 
plan of consolidation, 159 I. C. C. 522, we 
have assigned the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna to the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
This record supports the propriety of 
such disposition. 


Publie Interest in 
Acquisition Questioned 

The Delaware & Hudson argues that 
no public interest in the acquisition of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna by the ap- 
plicant has been established that is not 
conditioned upon its acquisition of con- 
trol ef the Reading, and as it has not 
been shown that the applicant has rea- 
sonable prospect of obtaining such con- 
trol the public interest required by the 
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Commission Reopens 'Sale of Moffat Line ‘ 
| competiti it h 
Lake Rates on Coal To D. & R. G. W. Urged | Panama Canal. Such joint water-and- 





Dismissal of Complaints Asked 
By Railroads Is Refused 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
21 made public its order in 
Docket Nos. 23240 and 23241, reopening 
the Lake Cargo Coal Rate Gase, involv- 
ing shipments of bituminous coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio, om one 
hand, and the southern fields of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, on the other, to Lake Erie des- 
tinations for water transshipment. 
The Commission denied petitions of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virginian, 
Norfolk & Western, and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads seeking dismissal of 
the complaints of the Ohio Lake Cargo 
Coal Rate committee and the western 
Pennsylvania coal traffic bureau against 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other rail- 


The two complaints were set for hear- 
ing before Examiner C. M. Bardwell at 
Washington on June 16. 


The complaints charged that the pres- 
ent rates maintained by the railroads 
serving the northern fields on shipments 
of lake cargo coal 
prejudicial to the northern fields 
preferential of the southern soft-coal 


are unreasonable, 


At this time the northern fields en- 
joy a differential of “35 cents per ton 
on lake cargo traffic under their south- 
ern competitors. This differential, it is 


contended, should be increased. 





he present control- 
ling consideration 1§ the most advan- 
tageous disposition of the 
Susquehanna in the building up of an 
efficient and economical transportation 


broader aspect, anc 


We find that the acquisition by the 
applicant of control of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna as proposed in the applica- 
tion will be in the publtc interest and 
that the consideration, terms, and con- 
ditions are just and reasonable. 
applicant declared its intention, should 
its application be approved, to maintain 
all existing routes and channels of trade 
between the Buffalo & Susquehanna and 
its connections, unless and until other- 
wise ordered by us. 

Approval of the application will be 
conditioned upon the 
that promise, as well as upon the con- 
tinued offer by the applicant for a period 
of six months to acquire the remaining 


performance of 









Proposed Amendment 
Of Transportation Act 
Opposed at Hearing, 


Senite Committee Is Told 
Pittman Bill to Include 


‘Panama ‘Canal! Competi- 
tion Would Not Aid Public 


Opposition to the Pittman bill (S. 563) 
to amend section 4 of ‘the transportation 
act was expressed before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee May 20 by J. Paul Kuhn, Illinois 
commerce commissioner; Robert N. Coll- 
yer, chairman of the Traffic Executives 
Association, and J. P. Haynes, represent- 
ing. the National Industrial Traffic . 
League. 

The Pittman bill proposes an amend- 
ment to section 4 of the transportation 
act to include competition of the Panama 
Canal. The purpose of the amendment, 
Senator Pittman said, is to prevent lower 
rates from the east to the west. coast 
than from the East to inland points in 
the Midwest. 


Confmissioner Kuhn told the commit- 
tee that the North Central. section did not 
profit directly or indirectly from the con- 
struction of the canal, and that due to 
comparative population, the same section 
contributed a larger share to its con- 
struction than did other sections. The 
proposed bill, he said, would make even 
greater the burden of the section caused 
by the canal construction. ‘ 


% Public Interest Defined 


; 2 ; eas 

‘The league, a national organization, 
representing, as stated, shippers in sub- 
stantially every State of the Union, must 
view this as well as all other subjects 
coming before it from the standpoint of 
the general public interest,” Mr. Haynes 
said, “The term ‘public interest’. com- 
prises the interest of all, including la- 
borers, farmers, manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, consumers and the transportation 
agencies of whatever character,’ as con- 
trasted with the term ‘private interest,’ 
which may subordinate all other consid- 
erations to the advantage of a few and 
the corresponding disadvantage of the 
great majority. ® 

“It is unquestionably true that the 
public interest is best served when 
commerce is permitted to move freely 
overall reasonably direct available 
routes. Competition in general has 
been a powerful influence in the devel- 
opment of the trade and commerce of 
the country, and the” competition be- 
tween transportation agencies has with- 
out doubt represented as great an’ in- 
fluence in this respect as has the com- 
petition between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors; yet the country as a whole 
has prospertd under the application of 
the, flexible provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion, which have ofttimes been availed 
of without affecting discrimination 
against or injury to anyone. 

Duty of Common Carriers 

“We submit that it is the plain duty 
of common carriers to~so adjust their 
rate structures as to enable the shippers 
which they serve to meet the competition 
encountered in the markets of the coun- 
try to the extent that this may be accom- 
plished within the provisions of sections 
1 and 3 of the act; that is, so long as 
the rates fall within the realm of rea- 
sonableness and are not unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial, and it is our fury 
ther view that the right of common car 
riers to perform this duty should not be 
denied them, either by Congress or by 
the Commission. 

“The proposed amendment cannot 
truthfully be said to be in conformity 
with section 500-of the transportation 
act. There are routes today, partly by 
water and partly by rail, that are in 
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= routes are via the Atlantic 
A cean and Gulf of Mexico, thence. by 
I. C. C. Examiner Advocates ail the: Poiife coast. Moreover, 
rough routes and joint rates via the 
Control by Stock Purchase Mississippi and Missouri rivers, thence 
by rail, are in contemplation. The pend- 
ing bill would, therefore, legislate in 
favor of the water carriers operating 
through the Panama Canal to the dis- 
advantage of competing water carriers 
operating via other routes.” 

















































Recommendation that the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad be author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision to acquire control of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railway by purchase of 
capital stock, was made to the Commis- 
sion May 21 by Examiner M. S. Jameson 
in a proposed report in Finance, Docket 
No 8070, on the express condition that 
the D. & R. G. W. shall purchase for 
cash at not exceeding $155 per share any 
stock or voting trust certificates which 
may be offered to it for sale within six 
months after the date of the Commis- 
sion’s order. r 

Objection to the proposed acquisition 
was presented by the Moffat Tunnel 
League and the Uintah Basin Railroad 
League. The State of Colorado is an 
intervener, but its position in the mat- 
ter was nét disclosed by the record. 
Other interveners are opposed to the 
plan unless the Commission prescribed 
certain conditions in granting the ap- 
plication. 


The public service commission of Col- 
orado recommended that the application 
be granted conditioned upon the early 
construction by the D. & R. G. W. of a 
cut-off line te connect its line with the 
Denver & Salt Lake (Moffat Road), and 
the installation of one-line operation by 
the applicant carrier into Denver, Colo. 

Considerations presented by the vari- 
ous interveners involve the following 
matters: “The question of the terms 
under which the Moffat Road and the ap- 
plicant will use the Moffat tunnel; the 
building of the Dotsero cut-off; the bear- 
ing on this case of the possible future 
construction of a railroad connecting 
with the Moffat at its western end; the 
degree in which the Moffat and the Rio 
Grande are competitive; and the ques- 
tion of whether the applicant should ac- 
quire the Rio Grande Southern Railroad 
or make any provision on its behalf at 
this time.” 





Protest by Iowa Commission 
State’ of Lowa: 
Des Moines, May 21. 

A protest against the Pittman bill has 
been presented by the Iowa railroad com- 
mission in a telegram to Senator Hast- 
ings (Rep.), of Delaware, it was an- 
nounced at the office of the commission 
Mey 20. The message follows in full 
ext: 7 

Representing shippers and» people of 
Iowa, we protest any amendment to 
fourth section of the interstate commerce ' 
act further limiting discretion of Commis- 
sion. Believe authority to allow depar- 
ture by carriers from fourth section 
should be teft with Commission. To make 
fourth section rigid. may disturb eco- . 
nomic conditions and create serious situa- 
tion relative to through routes and dis- 
parity between ports of export. By all 
means the present flexibility in fourtiy 
section should be retained. 


Kansas, Missouri, Née®raska, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming, moving beyond Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kans., over the Missouri Pacific to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., for milling, and the prod- 
ucts reshipped via Kansas City to destina- 
tions in Illinois, lewa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin found applicable and not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful, 

2. Rates on grain, in. carloads, originat- 
ing at points on the Missouri Pacific north 
and west of Atchison, Kans., moving over 
that line via Atchison and Kansas City to 
Independence, for milling, and the products 
reshipped to destinations in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin found applicable, 
Complaint dismissed, 

No. 21448.—W. M. Spencer Sons Co. v. Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie 
Railway et al. Decided ‘May 15, 1930. 
Rates charged on less-than-carload ship- 

ments of pickles, packed in glass or tin, 

boxed, from Cincinnati, Ohio, .to destinas 
tions in southern territory, found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Ne 19420.—Milne Lumb 

0. .—-Milne Lumber Co. v. New Y 

Central Railroad. Decided May 12, 1930, 
Demurrage charges collected at Detroit, 

Mich., on a carload of lumber’ originating’ 

at Oakdale, La., found applicable. Com- 






plaint dismissed. 











outstanding stock of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna at the same price it has agreed 
ay for the shares already deposited. 
ince complete consolidation will ne- 
cessitate further proceedings, the appli- 
cant will also be required to preserve 
the continuity of records and statistics 
of the Buffalo & Swéquehanna for pur- 
poses of comparison, 
were recommended in the proposed re- 
port, to which the applicant took no ex- 
statute has not been established. As al-| ception but on ‘oral argument accepted 
desire | ready. indicated, however, the case has-a 


These conditions 


on May 21 made public rate decisions 

which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22582.—Brainerd Fruit Co, v. Chicago 
Great Western Railroad et al. Decided 
May 15, 1930. 

Rate on one carload shipment of straw- 
berries from Monett, Mo., to Brainerd, 
Minn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 21458.—Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al. Decided May~15, 1930. 

1. Rates on grain, in carloads, originating 
on lines other. than the Missouri Pacific 
at points’ in Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, 
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THE UNITED States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading. New 
York Hotels, upon. request,, | 
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 Avrrorizen Statements Onty 
PusttsHED WitHOouT COMMENT 






Against Air Attacks 
Brom Sea Is Urged 


Vulnerability Is Shown by 





“Tests, Says Admiral) 


Reeves, Advocating Base 
At Camp Kearney 


\ 





Because a successful attempt was 
launched in a test by the American Navy 
in bombarding the locks in the Panama 
Canal from airplanes taking off from a 
sea vessel, Rear Admiral J. M. Reeves, 
of the Naval General Board, May 21, 
told the House Committeé on Naval Af- 
fairs that such an hostile expedition 
could easily be expected in a future war. 

This testimony “was given by Admiral 
Reeves during the hearing on two bills, 
one (H. R. 6808) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Navy lighter-than-air 
base at Camp Kearney, in southern Cali- 
fornia, and the other (H. R. 6810) to es- 
tablish the base at Sunnyvale, near San 
Francisco, Calif. ate 

Site at Camp Kearney Preferred 


Admiral Reeves had previously identi- 
fied the Camp Kearney site as_his pref- 
erence. One reason for his choice, he 
said, was that a dirigible located at 
Camp Kearney could afford better pro- 
tection to the Panama Canal than if it 
were based at Sunnyvale. 

Admiral Reeves told the Committee 
that two years ago the Navy desired to 
ascertain whether an enemy vessel couid 
navigate successfully, close enough to the 
Panama Canal to launch planes with the 
aim of destroying the Panama Canal. The 
expedition was conducted from,ya ship 
commanded by himself, fe explained. 

The Navy “learned much” from this 
test, he said, and it was hoped that, in 
case of a future war, plas would be 
completed which would afford adequate 
protection for the canal. 


Danger Position Near Mexico 


Questioned by members of the Com- 
mittee as to the possibility of hostile 
forces with an air base just across the 
border of Mexico successfully bombard- 
ing a lighter-than-air base, should it 
be established at Canip Kearney, Ad- 
miral Reeves said such a bombardment 
would be possible, but that he thought 
the hostile air base would be the target 
at which the United States forces would 
aim as soon as war was declared. 

In order to secure the west coast in 
timé_of war, he said, in that section 
there should be aviation bases dotting 
the coast. He named Camp Kearney, 
Sunnyvale and Camp Lewis, near Puget 
Sound, Wash. These would not neces- 
sarily, he said, be lighter-than-air bases. 

As dirigibles are in more or less of 
an experimental stage, however, he 
would, he said, recommend that the first 
be located at Camp Kearney. A_ base 
located there, in his opinion, would” be 
of greater value than any other place 
on that coast. 


Northern Site Advocated 

“There is such a thing as getting .top- 
heavy in one section,” observed Repre- 
sentative Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, 
Wash. San Diego is atthe extreme 
southern part of the coast, he pointed 
out, while San Francisco and Puget 
Sound, far north of it, would be great 
ports of supply. Puget Sound now is, 
he said, the only supply base for tor- 
pedoes on the Pacific coast. He sug- 
gested that Puget Sound should be given 
greater consideration than Admiral 
Reeves had placed upon it. 


Admiral Reeves said that he recog- 
nized the importance of that port, and 
that he hpped to see some security af- 
forded it. Camp Kearney, however, 
holds more of a strategic position than 
any of the other sites, he insisted. 


¥ 


s 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi-) 


cago, Ill., chairman of the Committee, 
announced that the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, would 
testify before the Committee May 21. 


Export Trade Shows 
20 Per Cent Decline 


Several Important Items Reg; 
ister Gaims, However 











[Continued from Page 1.) 
the agricultural implement group al- 
though the electrical and industrial 
classes also showed increases. 

The second most important item—un- 
manufactured cotton—showed a substan- 
tial decrease, the reduction in valuation 
being due in part to lower prices, it was 
said. The actual quantity shipped was 
18 per cent less, but the value of the ex- 
ports declined by more than 25 per cent. 

The next most important item, petro- 
leum and products, recorded a slight in- 
crease over the unusually high shipments 
during the 1929 first quarter, the volume 
of refined oils exported exceeding the 
quantity 4 year ago by approximately 7 
per cent and the valuation totaling more 
than $120,000,000. There was also an 
increase in the crude petroleum ship- 
ments. 


‘a 


Aute Exports Decrease 


Because of lower buying power in a 
number of foreign countries, resulting 
from lower prices of certain major prod- 
ucts, the exportation of motor cars 
showed a large decline. Shipments of 
automobiles, parts, and accessories to- 
taled $97,500,000, compared with $181,- 

* 200,000 in the first quarter of 1929. It 
was' pointed out, however, that. exports 
last yer were particularly heavy, and 
that the 1930 figure was practically the 
same as for the first quarter of 1927 and 
about 15 per cent less than for the first 
quarter of 1928. : 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco, 
totaling more than $35,000,000, increased 
14 per cent over last year. Shipments 
of meat products, amounting to more 
than $20,000,000, ained 6 per cent. 
Wheat exports, including flour, totaled 
more than $39,000,000, an increase of 
about 16 per cent. 

; mports Also Declined 

The decline in the total trade was due 
to the reduced shipments of cotton, auto- 
motive goods, copper, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, rubber manufactures, cotton manu- 

*, factures, fats and oils, and fruits and 
* nuts, while other items which recorded 
slight decreases were largely offset by 
increases recorded, it was shown, 

The import trade during the quarter, 
which also registered a decrease of 20 
per cent from last year, was affected to 
a great extent by lower prices, although 
magn commadities were imported in de- 
cidedly smaller quantities. Compared 

vith the first quarters of 1927 and 1928, 
2 wever, nearly all of the decline was 

due to decreased prices, ‘ 
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Public Utilities. 


Protection of Canal 'Private Ownership of Public Utilities 


Defended by R 


Inland Waterways 


epresentative Eaton 





He Tells Advertisers They Must Inform Public in Order to 


| 


face a great decision of that kind so 
completely wrapped in stupidity and 
ignorance, never; and the leaders among! 
them are.folks like you, educated men. 


The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this world’ of ours, including the United 
States, is drifting with enormous rap- 
idity into the supremest test of the 
foundations of our civilization tKe world} 
has ever known, and we are blind. We 
are vemos down instead of up and for- 
ward, - 


Foresees Danger 
In Present Trend 


And a symptom of that blindness, one 
of its first symptoms, is the attitude of 
the public and the press and of some of 
the politicians, toward the problem of 
the relation between the public utilities 
and the Government, which it serves. 


Now, there are only two possible ways 
of carrying out public utilities. One is 
the way which they have come to be 
the greatest service in the world. 

Do you suppose that it is an accident 
that we use more electrical energy than 
all of the rest of the world put together? 
We are only 6 per cent of the people in 
the world. ‘Could we do that if we had 
been constantly plundered and robbed by 
the people furnishing us this service? 

I am not speaking in the interest of 
the power trust or any other trust. 
haven’t got a boss in the world. 

Now, let us see how this works out 
and what the public needs to know in 
relation to these utilities and other ques- 
tions upon the hill. 

For instance, two years ago ‘a great 
statesman, who for some reason or an- 
other happens to be in the Senate rather 
than in the House, two days before Con- 
gress adjourned fired a. parting shot at 
the power trust, and in that great elo- 
quent utterance, consisting mainly of the 
difference between Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum, he made this mathemati- 
cal statement, that if the public utili- 
ties of the United States now so de- 
based and crime-encased, would furnish 
the domestic consumers of this country 
that they are now serving every hour 
with electrical service at the same rate 
that is being charged by the politically 
owned and operated plants of Ontario, 
where the kingdom of God has came 
on earth, that that would save the do- 
mestic consumers of this country $600,- 
000,000 a year. 


16 Million Homes 
Wired for Service 


Now, that year, in spite of the fact 
that I am in Congress, I carefully stum- 
bled onto the facts, and that year I) 
found out that we had 16,000,000 homes 
in this country wired for electricity. I 
|know that that is a fact, because I was 
jon a campaign to count them, which we} 
|did. The average price which each one 
of ‘those homes paid for electrical energy 
that year was just a few’ cents less than 
$30 apiece for 12 months. 

Now, some ef you scientists get busy 
on this: Thirty times $16,000,000 is $480,- 
000,000, their total bill; andeif this great 
statesman, reaching his hand into the 
independent companies, and . with the 
knowledge of the Divine, could perform 
this. mathematical miracle of saving 
them $600,000,000 on that he would have 
to present them all that it cost and pay 
them a bonus of $120,000,000 for taking 
it. Now, that is the political mind at 
its best. 

That statement was made by one of 
the highest class public men we have in 
this country, although a little off on his 
politics. He is not in my party, I am 
glad to say. 

But there is a gentleman who is as 
straight, and white, and clean-cut a man 
as I ever knew, and yet he is absolutely 
a dub when it comes to economic prob- 
lems as affecting the mass of the people 
and. relating themselves to the Govern- 
ment, and he represents the people. 

I was in New York the other night. 
A distinguished gentleman introduced 
|; me in that great old club I belong to, and 
he said, “I just have one enthusiasm in 
life, and that is my contempt for Con- 
gress, and it gives me pleasu:2 now to 
inflict one of them on you.” 

And I thanked him for his courteous, 
tactful and helpful introduction, but I 
called his attention to.the fact that he 
had left out the chief indictment against 
Congress, and that is, that it is a faith- 
}ful and complete representation of the 
people who elect us. 

Then, just to be a little mean, I offered 
to bet him $1 that he didn’t vote in the 
last election, and he lost his $1. 

But this gentleman has the power, 
under our Constitution, to. throw the 
| United States Government into the power 
business, and he proposes to do it, 


Buffalo Power 
Rates Defended 


Now, another great statesman more 
recently engaged me in a brief contro- 
versy, and among other facts which he 
brought from the storehouse of his 
imagination, he cited the City of Buffalo 
as one of our awful instances of what 
the utilities are doing. 

Last year the electrical company of 
Buffalo sold to the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, on the edge of Buffalo, prac- 
tically as much electrical energy as was 
used by 140,000 domestic consumers in 
the city and vicinity, They sent a meter 
reader 12 times out to the Lackawanna 
plant; they sent 12 bills, and they got 
12 checks, and they could put the whole 
thing on a page the size of your hand, in 
their bookkeeping. 

They had 140,000 houses wired, that 
had to be serviced, and they read 140,000 
meters J2 ‘times. That % more than 
1,500,000 times. They sent out 140,000 
bills 12 times. They had to duplicate the 
bills with the 140,000 households 12 times, 
and they had to have reams of book- 
keeping to record the situation, and this 
statesman insisted that that utility cor- 
poration ought to charge the domestit 
consumers in Buffalo exactly whaf fhey 
charged the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

So, you utility advertisers and inter- 
preters, which is the function of adver- 
tising, don’t forget that the public of 
this country, if they are not told pretty 
soon, are going to be brushed into one 
of the supreme economic blunders of the 
ages. 

We have had an investigation by that 
most impartial body, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and for a year and a half 
they have been ‘dragging out of the 
closets of the utility business every skel- 
eton that has ever been laid away in| 
grave\ clothes, and giving that to the 
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in the record, for fear the dear public 
would be contaminated. Now, that is 
what you are up against. 

So, you advertisers are now getting a 
good thing from the utilities. When you 
shift over to the Government, you will 
find it mighty slim pickings, because 
when you serve the private enterprises 
of America, you are on a normal basis of 
reward for services rendered, but whéh 
you serve the bureaucracy, you are under 
an iron limitation of a statute law, usu- 
ally devised by men that knew nothing 
about the proposition, and if you deviate 
from that law, you become a criminal. 

And, if you want that kind of thing, 
you are going to get it pretty soon if the 
public is not told the truth—and I do 
not know any way of telling them, ex- 
cept through the medium of institutions 
such as-are represented ‘here today. 

Now, how it is best to do that, of 
course, I do not know, because our func- 
tion in Congress is largely to holler 
about the disease, but to be entirely 
innocent and ignorant of any way of 
curing it, but you gentlemen know, and 
you must find some way, and if you do, 
I am sure you will be able to convey 
to the public, not merely in the manner 
of advertising fixtures, or telling them 
about how many flat irons you have. 

That is nice, and I hope that you will 
sell a lot of them, and get paid for them, 
which is much more important; but, look 
at the great socializing, civilizing, hu- 
manizing and economic factors in the 
progress of mankind, and interpret to 
the people so that it will reach their 
imagination and. understanding and 
create in them sympathy, and then get 
them to invest in the securities of the 
eompanies, and then the thing is done. 


System Held to Be 


Solution of Poverty 

And ‘then let us hope that groups like 
this all over this country who control 
the organization and distribution of 
ideas, alleged or real, that you will be 
able to tell the American people that 
they, under American methods and by 
Ameriéan ideals, have the most price- 
less thing the world contains; namely, 
some solution of the problem of human 
poverty, and that makes us the hope of 
the world at the present time, and in 
the interest of mankind. 

They are facing despair in every other 
nation but this. They are looking to us, 
to these people, as the star of hope 
against the black bosom of the night 
meshed around them, and it is up to the 
American people to be true to their ideals 
and to the methods that have made us 
what we are, and not throw them away 
for some function or system that has 
been tried in the despair. of, Old World 
conditions and that will never succeed, 
because they are uneconomic, unnatural, 
and inhuman, , 

That is what the public needs to 
know, and it is your job to make them 
know it. 





Census Foreseen as Aid 
To Investors in Stocks 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
outstanding company or corporation of 
that industry. , 

Distribution figures will show just 
whether or not a concern having outlets 
in all parts of the country can with- 
stand depressions better than those that 
are restricted to a particular section, 
the assistant chief said, and this will 
usually be the case, for generally when 
in some districts, 
the loss can be offset by the boom in 
other parts. . 

It is only recently that distribution 
was undertaken in a scientific way, Mr. 
Ruff said, for most American corpora- 
tions and chains have been started by 
some individual who felt that he could 
sell something in a certain place. Today 
this is a difficult problem, and the man 
entering a new business must now con- 
sider what are the possibilities of dis- 
tributing these goods at the least coat 
and waste, he stated. 

The filling stations that have been built 
recently are the result of a comparatively 
new necessity, Mr. Ruff explained, for it 
is only within the last 15 to 20 years that 
they were needed. The demand for them 
has become of such proportions, he said, 
that most of the large corporations are 
now operating thei#own chains of sta- 
tions, since big business was necessary 
to meet the swift demand and keen com- 
petition that has grown around this com- 
modity. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Ruff said, that 


through the census of distribution will 
have an enormous economic value to the 
future investors in this country, and the 
wise man will follow the results of this 
phase of the census closely and will make 
a detailed study of the- methods used in 
the many industries. It will be left to 
his judgment which ofathese industries 
indicate the highest use of efficiency and 
exploitation, he said. 


Eight Labor Disputes 
Adjusted in Week 


5,000 Melon Pickers Threaten 


Strike in California 











Fourteen new labor disputes, one a 
threatened strike of 5,000 melon pickers 
in California, were brought before the 
Department of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing the week ended May 16, according to 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Direetor of the Concili- 
ation Service. Four of the new cases 


strikes and 15 controversies awaiting ad- 
justment by the Department. Following 
is a list of the new cases: 

L. A. W. Silk Co. East Stroudsburg, Pa.— 
Strike of 75 silk Weskestat” banding; wage 
rates (plant now closed). 

Zaleschitz Silk Co.. East Stroudsburg, 
Pa.—Strike of 110 silk workers; pending; 
wage cut. 

Gensen Trucking Co., Bronx, N. Y.—Strike 
of 40 truck drivers; pending; protest haul- 
ing sugar from refinery to establishment 
where strike exists. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Strike of 30 bar- 
bers; pending; renewal of agreement. 

Imperial Valley, Calif.—Threatened strike 
of 5,000 melon pickers; pending; working 
conditions. 

Crescent Coal Mining Co., Peoria, Ill— 
Strike of an unreported number of miners; 
pending; conditions and union dispute. 

Erie, Pa.—Threatened strike of 500 car- 
penters; pending; unsatisfactory wage ne- 





public, and when the other side presen 
anything to them, they would not put th 


gotiations. . 
Plumbers and steamfitters; Beaver, Pa.— 
Strike of 87 building tradesmen; unclassi- 


/ 


“4 


the figures that will be made avdilable | 


were adjusted, as were four old ones. | 
At the close of the week there were 51 | 
| qualifying the company officers for drill 





Power Commission 


Grants Applications _ 
For Varied Works 


Secretary Wilbur Announces 
Details of 25 . Permits 
Granted Companies and 
Individuals 


Twenty-five applications of a varied 
nature have been granted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the acting chair- 
man, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
the Department of the Interior, has just 
announced in a statement made public 
by the Department. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Upon the recommendation of the For- 


est Service, which made the field inves- 
tigation, it reoommended that a permit 
for a period of two years be issued to 
D. C. Brownell. and L. V. Ray, of Sew- 
ard, Alaska, for the development of a 
power project with the capacity of ap- 
proximately 2,240 horsepower, on Lost 
Creek, a small tributary of Bear Creek 
and Resurrection River within the Chu- 
gach National Forest in Alaska. 


Upon the recommendation of the For- 
est Service the Federal Power Commis- 
sion issued a conditional preliminary per- 
mit for a period of one year to George 
T. Cameron, of San Francisco, Calif., 
for a power project with a proposed 
installation capacity of approximately 
23,000 horsepower, on Dorothy Lake and 
Creek, tributary to Taku Inlet, southeast- 
ern Alaska, within Tongass National 
Forest, to supply power for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp and paper. The 
permit is conditional upon the applicant 
receiving an award of timber for his 
plant. 

Washington Extension Given 

Hugh L. Cooper, of New York City, 
who holds a preliminary permit issued 
June 14, 1928, for a period of two years, 
for a ey project at Z Canyon on 
Clark Fork tf the Columbia River, in 
Washington, asked for an extension of 
one year that he may maintain his pri- 
ority” while completing his investiga- 
tional work and continuing negotiations 
for the sale of power, and the extension 
was granted, 

The —Western Washington Electric 
Light and Power Company, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., which holds a preliminary per- 
mit issued Apr. 6 1928, for a period of 
two years, for a power project on North 
River, Wash., was granted an extension 
of one year that it might complete ar- 
rangements for the project. The Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department rec- 
ommended that the extension be granted. | 


Harry V. Gates, to whom a license was 
issued on Feb, 8. 1928, for a power pro- 
ject on Crooked River, Ore., was granted | 
an extension of one year for the comple- 
tion of his project. 


Oregon Transfer Authorized 


Permission was granted the Inland 
Power & Light Company, of Oregon, for 
authority to transfer to the Chelan Elec- 
tric Company, of Washington, licenses 
covering the power plants in Idaho. The 
transfer carried appropriate conditions 
safeguarding the financial accounting for 
the projects, 

The Washington Irrigation and Devel- 
opment Company, which was granted a 
license in March, 1925, for a power-proj- 
ect on Colufhbia River, at Priest Rapids, 
Wash., was unable to develop a market 
for the potential power. The license was 
consequently terminated. The same com- 
pany made application for a new license 
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for the project in March, 1929. In De- 
cember, 1929, the appticant was notified 
that it would be allowed until May 1, 
1930, to make convincing showing of its 
ability to finance the project and dispose 
of the power. This showing has not been 
made and an extension of time is asked. 
_The commission granted an extension un- 
til July 1, 1980, at which time thé appli- 
cation will be rejected ifthe necessary 
showing has not been made. 

Thirteen applications for restoration to 
entry, involving approximately, 3,284 
acres of power-site ,.reserve land in Ar- 


kansas, California, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Washington, were 
granted, as were five applications for ap- 
proval of rights of way in the States of 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 






Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 








Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Generai of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed. transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to. 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow :> 
A-31541. (S) Pay—Army—Additional for 

mount. An officer required to be mounted, 
who provided himself with a suitable mount 
at his own expense, may continue to receive 
additional pay for such .mount while on 
leave of absence from his duty station and 
while traveling under orders directing a 
permanent change of station. 

Where an officer’s privately owned mount 
was injured so as to render it unfit for fur- 
ther use as an Army mount, additional pay 
for such mount is not authorized after the 
injury. (May 5, 1930.) 

A-31380. (S) National Guard—Armory 
drill pay. Enlisted men of a company in the 
National Guard who do not wear uniforms 
at armory drills by reason of the fact that 
uniforms were not issued to them, such 
uniforms ,being available for*issue by the 
unit commander, may not be credited with 
attendance at such.drills for pay purposes, 
nor may their‘attendance be counted for 





pay. (May 6, 1930.) 
fied; 5-day week and 
5-day week) 

C. KX. ChildS and Cd., Brokers, New York 
City—Strike of 44 telegraph operators; 
pending installation of teletype machines, 
wagés. 

Westchester Cleaners and Dyers, West- 
chester, N. Y.—Controversy with 80 cleaners 
and dyers; unclassified; union dispute. 

General American Tank Car Corporation, 
East Chicago, Ill—Strike of 90 rivet heat- 
ers; adjusted; wages; returned, no wage 
change. 

Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind.— 
Strike of 180 riveters’ buckers; adjusted; 
asked increase; increase allowed heaters, 
improved conditions, 

Roseto Silk Co., Roseto, Pa.—Strike of 85 
silk workers; adjusted; wage dispute; wage 
cut restored, 

Gadsden, Ala.—Strike of 292 overall mak- 
ers; adjusted; discharges; agreed to reem- 
ploy workers when business warrants, 


increase (allowed 


ae 





Three Measures on Rivers and Harbors 
Given A pproval of Senate Commiitee 





New York Canal Project, Illinois Development and Mis: 


souri Deepening 





The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
at a night session May 20, took final 
action on the three major controverted 
items of the rivers and harbors bill 
(H. R. 11781), upon which hearings 
have been conducted for the past two 
weeks, 

The Houst language with reference 
to Federal acquisition of the Erie and 
Oswego canals in New York was stricken 
out, and the amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator Vandenburg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
was inserted. Senator Vandenberg’s 
amendment provides for the authoriza- 
tion of such acquisition by the Secretary. 
of War, with an annual maintenance cost 
of $2,500,000, as did the House language. 
The Vandenberg amendment adds the 
proviso, however, that the canals will be 
operated as barge canals only, “not as 
or with any intent to become ship canals, 
or as hindrance to the development of the 
St. Lawrence deep-sea route.” 

The Vandenberg amendment further 
provides that the transfer be made with- 
out cost to the Government and without 
liability to any prior damage claims, “No 
project for the widening or deepening 
of the canals shall proceed without sub- 
sequent authorization of Congress, the 
amendment provides. 

A proposed amendment by Senator 
Vandenberg to the Illinois River item to 
limit diversion of water from Lake Mich- 
igan to 1,500 cubic second-feet was voted 


State Regulation 





gens 
Public Utilities 
Colorado 


While a vote of the taxpayers is neces- 
sary for a franchise for a water, gas or 
electric plant in Colorado municipalities, a 
franchise for a street railway may be 
awarded through an ordinance without the 
vote of the taxpayers, according to an opin- 
ion by the attorney general, Robert E, Win- 


bourn. 
Nebraska 
Central Power Co. of Grand “Island has 
applied to the railway commission for 
authority to issue and sell $1,000,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds and $150,000 preferred 
stock, the proceeds to be used for refund- 
ing the cost of improvements. ' 
Nebraska Brick and Tile Manufacturers’ 
Association has filed complaint against the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad et al. 
relative to rates on .brick and related ar- 
ticles, and ground elay and ground shale 
products. 
New Jersey 
Fairlawn Transportation Co. has been au- 
thorized by the board of public utility com- 
missioners to operate three additional 
buses between Paterson and Fairlawn. 
New York 
International Railway Co. has been au- 


thorized by the public service commission.’ ically in the particular territory by the City | 
to discontinue operation of its line on Ex- of Evansville than by the Porter company. | 











Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Data from Annual Report for 1929 


States in which service 
is rendered by the Asso- 
ciated System of which 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company is the 


principal unit. 
a 


NEW YORK MAINE 


PENNSYLVANIA MARYLAND 


NEW JERSEY MISSOURI 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ARIZONA NEW MEXICO 
ARKANSAS OHIO 
CONNECTICUT OKLAHOMA 
DELAWARE SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA SOUTH DAKOTA 
ILLINOIS TENNESSEE 
INDIANA TEXAS 
KENTUCKY VERMONT 
LOUISIANA WEST VIRGINIA 


Condensed Consolidated Statement 


Gross Earnings and Other Income ...+++++ ++ sstttttes 


Gross Income . 


Earnings Per Share, 


Facts About The Associated Gas and Electric System 


Total Gross Revenue....-+...-: 


Total Number of 


Number of Electric Customers ..... 
Electric Kilowatt-hour Sales .....> 
Number of Gas Customers ......> 


Gas Sold (cu. ft.) 


Total Number Registered Security Holders 


The 12.9% gain in electric output during 1929, which com- 
/pares with a 10.4% gain for the industry as a whole during 
the year, illustrates the business stability of a geographically 
diversified group of properties such as the Associated Systern. 


Full report will be mailed on request to the Company at 


61 BROADWAY 


Balance for Reserves, 
Gas and Electric Company . .« 


YE. 
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Covered in Bills 


down by the Committee, and the House 
language sustained. The House draft 
provides that “nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as authorizing any 
diversion,” but the status of the diver- 
sion question remains as if the bill had 
not been enacted. : 

The Committee amended the item with | 
reference to the development of the upper 
Missouri River as proposed by Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

Under the terms of the bill as drafted 
by the House, $15,000,000 was authorized 
for the development of the project as 
set forth in the report of the army en- 
gineers. From this amount, however, 
was to be deducted the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation of 1927 
Under the former bill, $12,000,000 was 
appropriated, and due to holding up of 
activities pending the completion of the 
lower Missouri development, only $1,800,- 
000 of that appropriation has been spent, 
leaving an unexpended balance of $10,- 
200,000. Under the language of. the 
House in the present bill, therefore, only 
$4,800,000 additional was actually au- 
thorized. 

The Howell amendment i 
the appropriation of $15,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the unexpended balance of the 
previously authorized appropriation, to 
be available within the next three years, 
but if not spent in that period, it pro- 
vides that the appropriation shall not 
lapse at the end of that time. d 

The upper Mississippi River project, 
providing for the development of a chan- 
nel from the mouth of the Illinois to the 
Twin Cities, was also appro by the 
Committee as written by the House. 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed With the ~ 


















Rate complaints filed with the Iti 
state Commerce Commission: have 
been announced as follows: 

No. 23449.—Virden Packing Co. of So 
San Francisco v. Chleags. Burlington — 
Quincy Railroad et al. njust and un : 
sonable _published carload rates on th 
ments of Mogs, in single deck cars, i1 a 
points in Nebraska and Colorado to 7 
San Francisco, Calif, Ask for the ap 
tion of the milage scale of rates pre 
by the Commission in Docket No. 1 
such other rates as the Commission ~ 
deem just and reasonable, and reparati 2 
of $50,000. : : 

Ne 23450.—South Texas Cotton Oil Co, 
et al. of Houston, Tex., v. International- 
Great Northern Railroad et al. Unjust amd 
unreasonable rates on lard substitute and 
refined cottonseed oils from Houston to 
New York City and points on the Atlantie 
Seaboard, unduly preferential and prejudi- 
cial. Ask cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of ee ae reasonable rates 
and reparation of $2,000. 

No. 13446.—Herndon Fruit Co. of Lan- 
sing, Mich., v. Michigan Central Railroad 
et al. Unjust and Mnreasonable rates on 
shipments of potatoes, Aurora, N. Cy to 
Jackson, Mich., for partial unloading anid 
reshipment of remainder to Lansing, Mich, 
as unjust and unreasonable, unduly preju- 
dicial and disadvantageous to complaifant 
and preferential of competitors at Grand 
Rapids, Jackson and Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ask cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa= 
ration. 








Industries: 








eee 


change Street in Buffalo. The Erie Rail- 
road objected to the abandonment on ac- 
count of service rendered to its station. 

An application by the Intérnational Rail- 
way Co. for permission to abandon a part 
of its line on Bailey Avenue in Buffalo 
will be granted unless the city and the com- 
pany agree upon the substitution of buses, 
the public service commission has stated. 

Minnesota 

Winona Telephone Co. has’been author- 
ized by the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission to purahase nine rural telephone 
lines operated from the Lewiston exchange. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railroad has been authorized to close its 
station at Mendota. 

Wisconsin i 

Madison Transit Co. has been authorized 
by the railroad commission to operate a 
motor freight line between Cambridge and 
Milwaukee. y 

Milwaukee Transport Service Co. was au- 
| thorized to operate.a motor freight line 
| between Delavan and Delavan Lake. — 
| The City of Evansville was authorized 
!to-establish a second electric utility in a 


| Phe Porter Electric Line Co. The latter 
agreed to the proposal on the ground that 


\the service can be reached more econom- 


Class A Stock (Average Num 


Communities Served ...+++++> 


ee “er 


ortion of the town of Porter not served by) 
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Interest and Dividends of Associated 


ber Shares Out- 
Standing 1929)... wc cece ce wrest re eevissrreee 


NEW YORK CITY 


.... Industrial Develop- 
ment Departments in all 
major companies of the 
National Eleetric Group 
are assisting industrial 
growth in the territories 
served. 


Estimatedrevenuesfrom 
power contracts signed 
in 1929 were 41% 
greater than in 1928. 


—t ss" 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 
| 57 William Street, New York 














$79,540,914 
43,240,956 


7 
= 


33,033,639 


3.64 


$91,480,596 
2,300 

896,630 
2,372,274,311 
421,857 
15,925,695,000 
190,139 
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+ Negotiations between the Delaware & 
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“Head of Delaware & Hudson 
- Testifies. Stock Sale to 
Pennsylvania Line Was 
- ‘Defensive Measure’ 





iHudson Company and the Pennsylvania 
®Railroad which resulted in the sale to 
"the Pennsylvania of the Delaware & 
‘*Hudson’s holdings of Wabash and Le- 
Fier Valley stocks, were entered into as 
<a “defensive measure” on the part of the 
+D. & H. to protect its position in the 
*Bast, L. F. Loree, president of the D. & 
*H,, testified May 21 during hearings be- | 
‘ore the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
“sion relative to the Commission’s anti- | 
ust law complaint against the Pennsyl- 
svania Railroad and Pennsylvania Com- | 
“pany. oh ; 
2. The Commission’s complaint, entered 
in Docket No. 22260, charged the Penn- 
“sylvania companies illegally acquired con- 
#fol of the Wabash and Lehigh Valley 
‘Sailroads, tending to form a monopoly in 
Bestraint of commerce. The complaint 
‘was brought under section 7 of the 
Slayton Anti-trust Act, and the defendant 
#eompanies were required to show cause 
‘why they should not divest themselves of 
“their Wabash and Lehigh Valley hold- 
ings. 


ne 


Sale Followed Negotiations | 
~ Mr. Loree appeared before the Com- 
‘mission under subpoena. He testified his| 
company had sold large blocks of Lehigh 
‘Valley and Wabash stocks to the Penn-| 
-sylvania following negotiations between 
jhimself-and President W. W. Atterbury, 
f the Pennsylvania, and other officials 
of the D. & H. and Pennsylvania. 
* He declared these negotiations were} 
sentered into when it came to the atten-| 
‘tion of the Delaware & Hudson Company | 
hat the Néw York Central, Nickel Plate} 
land Baltimore & Ohio railroads had| 
formulated the so-called “four-party| 
lan” which included the Pennsylvania, 
and were contemplating the division of| 
he D. & H. properties among them.! 
Three of the trunk lines were aligned 
Sgainst the Pennsylvania, Mr. Loree said, 
mand it was to the interest of the Dela- 
jware & Hudson Company to side with| 
‘the Pennsylvania as a defensive measure. | 
3 Questioned by Commissioner Balthazar | 
Meyer as to what “overt” acts) 
‘against the Pennsylvania were com- 
itted by the Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel 
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| Senator Robinson Criticizes Report 


Of Lobby Committee on Muscle Shoals 


nection With Wet Agency 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


tion with Mr. Raskob’s activities there- 
with may be eer understood, he tes- 
tified that during t 

he had contributed a total of $64,500 to 
the work of the associatién and that he 
is committed to an additional amount of 
$12,500 for the year 1930, making a 
grand total for the three years of $77,000. 


Principal Contributors 
To Association’s Treasury 


The presidént, Maj. Henry H. Curran, 
receives a salary of $25,000 per year, un- 
derwritten in equal amounts of $5,000 
each, by Messrs. John J. Raskob, Pierre 
S. Du Pont, Lammot Du Pont; Edward 
S. Harkness and Charles H,. Sabin, and 
although a contract in writing was ,en- 
tered into between Mr. Curran and these 
gentlemen covering this matter, yet Mr. 


| 


the Democratic party. He gives to the 


past three years | antiprohibition crusade. He lends to the) oun 


Democratic committee. As long as this 
condition lasts, the Democratic party 
finds ‘its way balked and every step im- 
peded. These contributions are a body 
of death from which it must be sep- 
arated before it can regain the place to 
which the views of the great majority of 
its members wish it to hold.” 

In a letter dated Sept. 1, 1928, to W. 
H. Stayton, chairman of the board of 
the association, Mr. W. Scott Proskey, a 
director from Nevada, who also had 
charge of the 1928 campaign in the 
Mountgin States for the association, said 
he had made the following statement to 
| Senator Pittman, of Nevada: “Of course, 
| we are very gratified that the National 
Democratic Committee had to come to) 





ested in destroying prohibition than in ban Teenee ee 


| $457,326.95, ‘total expenditures for the 


|a circular published Nov. 30, 1929, states 


| the executive committee and the purpose | sible while peaceful means are still pos- 


Raskob testified under oath (p. 9417) | our association for its chairman.” 
that he did not know the amount of the | 
president’s salary: The evidence dis- 
closed that during the first two months 
of this year, 1930, a total of $166,154.29 | 
had been collected by the association and 
that $117,000, more than 70 per cent of 
the total amount, had been contributed | there might be armed revolution in this | 
by seven men. These contributions and | country against prohibition, and on be- 
those from whom they were received are | ing asked what the policy of the asso- 
as follows: | ciation would be in that event, refused 
Irenee duPont, $30,000; Pierre S. du- | to commit himself further than to say 
Pont, $12,500; Lamont du Pont, $17,500; that he would cross that bridge when he 
Richard T. Crane, Jr., $12,500; Arthur | Sot to it. ar 
Curtis James, $12,500; John J. Raskob,| Indeed, statements of this kind were 
$17,500; Charles H. Sabin, $7,500. a coten = ~~ eee ee as- 
Total receipts of the association during | S0Ci###0n's officials. Emory B. Clark, a 
the year 1928 were $408,814.41, total ex- ae om ee .- ee i 
penditures for the same year, $406,814.41; os "} «at th oer omig ) used this 
total receipts for the year 1929 were | 27&Uase: ere is to be a revolution 
: | in _ copees, let > PES it with 
° 3 a calm and sane mind.” And again in a} 
same year were $428,036.63, | circular letter dated Jan. 20, 1930, Mr. | 


Though apparently most of the work is| arthur W. Machen, head of the Marv. 


conducted from New York City as a base, iland branch of the association, made 
| this statement: “If the dry tyranny is | 
|not overthrown by ballot; now, it is 
bound to be destroyed by. bullets here- 


Mr. Pierre S. duPont is chairman of | after, The patriot must be up and stir- 


Intimations of Armed 
Revolt ‘Rather Common’ 


The president of the association, Maj. 
Curran, intimated in his testimony that 





the national headquarters of the associ- 
ation are in the National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C 


of the association, according to its cir- | . . 
cular, “the association is working for the | Pa of letters were found in the 
immediate modification and ultimate re- | es of ‘the association from one of its 
; ” |}members in Pennsylvania, Mr. T. W. 

peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Philli 
Again to quote literature of the asso- ao teed * at least two members of 
ciation, “the association is generally | ~ . nite ates Supreme Court, in 
recognized as the leader to opposition to | ¥™ argument against the present sys- 
national prohibition” and still further, | t™ of Prohibition is set out in detail 
“the fundamental purpose of the associ. | 274 which could have been apparently 
ation is to take prohibition out of the used for no other purpose than to bring 


_ the latter form involving differences in 





Plate and New York Central, Mr. Loree 
Yeplied he could state no specific acts. 
He declared such a state of affairs had 
n brought to his attention by author- 
ative parties. 


Agreement Outlined 


He detailed for the information of the 
Commission facts regarding an agree- 


| Constitution of the United States.” 


‘Newspaper Charged 
Many Lobby Activities 


To accomplish these results, the or- 
ganization has engaged in many and di- 
verse lobbying activities. The News and 


tment made between his company and| Reich’ NY Go he desert Denient 
the Pennsylvania regarding purchase Of | published in an editorial Saturday 


Wabash and Lehigh Valley stocks. T 


ereement! be said, at one time con. | Morning, Mar. 29,\1930, statements from 


A y .:_3.|Which were read into the record, and 

ees purchase of the Pennsylvania's | which Mr. Daniels himself, appearing 
Wabash holdings by =~ >.< a €X-\ before the committee, testified were 

change for D. & H. oon ut .. is ae true to the best of his knowledge and 

of the agreement was later abrogated) belief, The following excerpts from said 
hen Mr. Atterbury refused to sell his} editorial are quoted: 


Wabash holdings. vhs | “The hearings staged: in Washington 
. At the conclusion of negotiations be-|for the purpose of making sentiment 


ween the Pennsylvania and the D. & H.,| against the Eighteenth Amendment is 


id Mr. Loree, the Pennsylvania pur-| followed by the publication of the well-| 


ased the Wabash and Lehigh Valley | financed propaganda against prohibition 
ocks held by the Delaware & Hudson, | and sobriety. The inception of the meas- 
at a price above the market value. 


manager of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, | Amendment, which last year acknowl- 
testified relative to certain statistical|edged that it spent $468,000 in the at- 
data purporting to show the extent to| tempt to nullify or do away with prohi- 
which the Lehigh Valley and Pennsyl- bition, and thus early in 1930 has al- 
Vania traffic was competitive over a pe-| ready expended $98,756. 


riod of years. This data was asked by | 


counsel for ‘the Commission, prosecuting | Raskob, at one time vice president of | 


the case. |the Association Against the Eightenth 


F. H. Mosier, coal freight agent for 
the Lehigh Valely, testified relative to 
Fmarket competition” of the Pennsyl- 
Yania and Lehigh Valley roads on an- 


|000 to the work of the undermining of 
the Constitution and Already this year 
| has contributed $17,000 to the same as- 


thracite, bituminous and coke traffic. He | °°C!@tion, making $47,000 of recent con- 
explained that this competition existed | tTibutions. y D 
dven in cases where the lines of the|#*, 2” individual was his own business. 
two roads do not reach the same mines. | . n 
Mr. Mosier declared that market compe-|°°™eS chairman of the Democratic na- 
tition was particularly noticeable in the| p> mal executive committe is the concer 
movement of anthracite coal from the|°! ¢very member of the Democratic 
Lehigh, Wyoming and Schuylkill regions party. 3 

of Pennsylvania to common destinations.|,,!%€ Democratic party demands, or 
He differentiated between “market com-|the, best portion of it does, that the 


tition” d “railroad tition,” | *\" 
a vi rallrese §=compoution jalliances that are hurtful to the com- 


mon good, or that will work injury to 
| party success. Mr. Raskob has not been 
: r : ; ixed up with any of the corruption or 
the Lehigh Valley, general freight; ™!*¢¢ UP any OF. Pp 
agent and assistant western traffic|!°bbying for private interests. He | 
penacer, respectively, testified "that in| used no other man’s funds to pay his dues 
e solicitation of traffic, competition |t® his brokers. ; : 
is met from the Pennsylvania, to him. But his connection with the As- 
These witnesses were all subpoenaed | %°C!ation Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
the Commission to testify in connec- | ent and his large contributions to that 
on with the competition between the | fund are so injurious to the Democratic 
ennsylvania and Lehigh Valley roads,|P@tty as to put its future success in 
which the Commission charged in _ its jeopardy, and no man should remain at 
domplaint may be eliminated by reason the head of the committee whose actions 
of control of the Lehigh being vested in| 2%4 money constitute a party peril. 


ape Pennsyivanis. Mr. Raskob Characterized 
(Liability to Party 


“In 1929, the fact that he was a mem- 


rates. 
Ira S. Alch and W. L. Donaldson, of 





Minnesota Taxes 


: Fund in Closed Bank 


Deposits Said to Be Assessable 
.For Money and Credits Levy 


lican) and that he was an official of the 
Association Against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, were millstones around the 
neck of the party that caused its candi- 
date to receive fewer electoral yotes than 
were cast for any Democratic candidate 
in the history of the party. His connec- 
aioe 3 | tions then hurt the party seriously. The 
i Money deposited age rode Ag js | fact that last year he contributed $40,000 
assessable for the purposes of levying a|*® the propaganda against the Kight- 
money and credits tax for “what it may|°&"th Amendment and has so far this 
he worth,” according to a recent opinion | Y°4a% put $17,000 more in that propa- 
the Minnesota tax commission. ganda against the Constitution, consti- 
+ In a letter to A. E. Carlson, of Albert Lutes a continuing and continuous in- 
a, Minn., the commission advised that | JUTY te the party of which he is chair- 
the only thing to be done in such a situ- | ap. : ; 4 
ion is to act upon the best information | As pointed out in Washington corre- 
awailable in determining the amount that | spondence, during the time Mr, Raskob 
ig likely to be recovered by the depositor |was donating $47,500 to the political 





~~ 


State of Minnesota: 


’ cto vc in fj] | association against the Eighteenth 
ee commission’s letter follows in a, he was loaning $40,090 to 
Dear Sir: We have your letter of the | the Democratic committee. The public 


d instant, in which you state that a| understands that no man can be the good | 


stion has arisen as to the assessment |2"8¢! of the Association Against the 
money and credits of depositors of the | seneeenae Amendment and lending the 
sed Albert Lea State Bank, the bank| emocratic committee $40,000 without 
ving as yet paid no dividends, and you | °*Pecting and desiring the money all to 
Sa not find out the amount that pos- | #id in the same purpose. In the public 
sibly may be paid. | mind, as long as Mr. Raskob remains 

I i lt as | chairman, the Democratic committee is 

n reply pa ey ober _ that money |believed to be hand in glove with the 
dbpouied jn a closed bank is ascessahe|propagands, again prohibition It 
difficult to determine just what the Lenk | meee Saas SX. Daases is mere latee- 
will pay its creditors, and the only thing! reasonable allowance for the time the 
tate can be Gone wt act upon the besi| money is tied up. 

‘ormation obtainable. If the failure is a bad one, and it is 
Jf it is felt that the bank will pay! doubtful whether any substantial amount 
40 or 50 per cent, that would be the| will be paid, the deposits therein would 
sable value of the deposits less a | probably not have much taxable value, 





ee 


tie eae 


wig 


| ures of repeal or modification came from | 
* A.C. McIntyre, assistant freight traffic| the Association Against the Eighteenth | 


“The reports disclose that John J. | 


| Amendment, contributed last year $30,- | 


What John J. Raskob did | 
What John J. Raskob does after he be-| 


chairman of the committee shall have no | 


He has/N 


No such stigma attaches | 


ber of the Union League Club (Repub- | 


| influence to bear on members of that 
| tribunal. Indeed, correspondence found 
in the files of the association clearl, | 
| indicates that after the present per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is changed, a further at- 
tack on the Eighteenth Amendment 
would be made by the association in that 
tribunal, 


} 
| 


| Money Spent to Help 
| Friendly Candidates 


| Money was spent liberally by the or- 
| ganization in various States to aid vari- | 
| ous candidates for public office, favoring | 
| the program of the association. More or 
less comprehensive surveys of the whole 
country were made from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Pacific. Activities were 
conducted and financed to bring about 
referenda in different States to have locai 
enforcement laws repealed, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

_ Not only is the organization interested 
in electing Congressmen favorable to its 
views, but also in the election of State 
legislators, governors, lieutenant gov- 
ernors and judges. Seventy-four thousand 
dollars were spent by the association 
in Massachusetts in the political cam- 
paign of 1926 to aid Senator Walsh and 
|the Democratic ticket. A large propor- 
tion of this amount was expended on 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 1, 1926, with the ex- 
planation simply that it was used for get- 
ting out the vote. Material assistance 
was given also in the Massachusetts cam- 
| paign of 1928; and in 1929 thousands of 
dollars were spent to promote various 
activities; among others, a meeting at 
|which Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
spoke, the so-called black duck investiga- 
tion, and sums for variously influencing 
the vote. 

| The sum of $29,000 was spent in Wis- 
;consin while the legislature was in ses- 
}sion in 1929, in antiprohibition activities,4 
|and one expert lobbyist was paid $2,000 





| per month because of the large political | 
influence he could wield there. Similar 
activities went on in other States. 

One Walter Hooks alternated between | 
the legislature in session at Albany, 
v. Y,, and the legislature sitting at 
Springfield, Ill., during the year 1929, | 
; and expended large sums of money in 
various lobbying activities connected | 
with the two places. 


|Mr. Stayton Attended 
Meetings of ‘Wet Bloc’ 


In Washington, D. C., two offices are | 
maintained and, according to the testi- 


IN. 


speeches in the halls of Congress against 
|the prohibition amendment generally, 
| and at times in answer to speeches made 
by proponents of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Stayton, chairman of the board 
of the association, did not hesitate to 
attend meetings of the so-called wet 
bloc in Congress; that he very largely 
conducted the antiprohibition campaign 
before the Graham Committee which 
conducted hearings recently for the 
House of Representatives is strongly in- 
dicated by the correspondence, 

Throughout the activities of the as- 
sociation,.the name of John J. Raskob 
appears and reappears, and apparently 
few important activities were engaged 
in without reference to him. Indeed, it 
developed that a letter was sent out 
over his own signature to prominent 
Democrats throughout the country, ask- 
ing them for contributions to this ‘or- 
ganization. 

A third political party to be known 
as the liberal party was discussed at one 
of the meetings of the directors, and 
gorrespondence indicated that Pierre S. 
du Pont, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, would probably become an active 
member in this party. It developed also 
in the testimony that the du Ponts are 
large manufacturers of industrial alcoho] 
and, therefore, would have a selfish and 
commercial interest in the question of 
prohibition. Furthermore, correspond- 
dence found in the files of the association 
revealed that “Irenee du Pont said one 
of his companies would save $10,000.000 
in corporation taxes if we should have, 
say, the British tax on beer.” 





mony, it has not been uncommon for the | 
association to have Congressmen deliver | 


Chief Examiner Is Named 
For Eighth Reserve District 


Robert Neill, a national bank examiner 
in the New York district, has been named 





To Sell Securities Makes Partial Report on Mr. Raskob’s Activities in Con- chief national bank examiner for the 


eighth Federal reserve district, according 
to announcement May 21 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John W. Pole. 
Mr. Neill succeeds John S. Wood, who 
Following is the announce- 

e 
e Comptroller of the Currency an- 
ces the appointment of National 
Bank Examiner Robert Neill, who is at 
present located in New York City, as 
chief national bank examiner of, the 
eighth Federa! reserve district, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Neill, who has had a number of 
years experience in the eighth district 
succeeds Mr. John S. Wood, résigned. 


Said to Be Favorable 





‘Tron and Steel Trade | 





Mr. Lamont Bases Opinion 
On Reports From Leaders | 
In Industry 





Recent reports from the Bureau of | 
Mines and leaders in the iron and steel 
trade show that satisfactory conditions 
prevail in the industry at the present 
time, and the opinion is that business 
will continue at the current rate indef- 
initely, according to the Secretary of 


Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. « 

The industry has been doing a good 
volume of business and conditions in the 
future should be favorable, he pointed 
out. According to Mr. Lamont, 80 to 85 
per cent of steel capacity operation now 
is equivalent to 100 per cent a few 
years ago. 

The production of iron and steel is | 
based largely on the extent of activity 
in the automobile trade, building and | 
construction, and railroads, the three | 
great consumers of the products, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
pointed out. These three branches of in- 
dustry collectively utilize approximately 
50 per cent of all steel produced, it was 
explained. 


Increased Earnings in 1929 
Among the smaller outlets for steel 
production are the oil, gas, water, min- 
ing, and lumbering: industries. . Exports, 
agriculture and machinery also afford 
outlets for domestic iron and steel pro- 
duetion, it was said. 

The year 1929 in the iron and . steel 
industry was one of large production and 
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_ Securities 


Exemption of Curb 
Stocks ‘From State 
__ Requirement Asked 


Higher Standards Cited . as 
Reason Before National 
Association of State Com- 
missioners 








Exemption of securities listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange from the ne- 
cessity of qualification under the secur- 
ities fawn of the various States, which 
do not now grant such exemption, was 
urged upon the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners May. 21, the 
closing day of their annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., by William S. Muller, 
| President of the New York Curb Ex- 
| change. . 

“Since 1921, when our institution went 
indoors,” Mr. Muller declared, “there 
has been a ceaseless and persistent effort 
to bring the exchange to the highest 
plane of efficiency. The exchange 
should be placed in the same class, in 
his opinion, as the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and the Boston Stock Exchange with 


| 


| respect to exemption by the States. 


Reviews Movement 


was reviewed by Heber C. Hicks, presi- 
dent of the New York Mining Exchange, 
now in process of organization. “When 
we stop to consider,” Mr. Hicks said, 
“that there are approximately 20,000.000 
people trading in the securities listed on 
the 30 stock exchanges operating in the 
United States, and that these people are 
located in all parts of the world and are 
depending almost entirely upon the in- 
tegrity, of these institutions to give them 
fair and honest treatment, we can readily 
determine the position these exchanges 
occupy in the business world of today. 

4 Harry E. Gilbert, representing the ap- 
praisal division of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, spoke on 
“Standards of Appraisal Practice,” and 
Lee J. Wolfe, of New York City, on 
“General Accounting Practice.” 

At their afternoon meeting the com- 
missioners elected officers. I. M. Bailey, 
of North Carolina, was named presi- 
dent; Mark McAlister, of Oregon, first 
vice president; Mrs. Orrie DeLaParelle, 
of Georgia, second vice president, and 
Donald L. Pomeroy, of Minnesota, was 
reelected secretary. 
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cent in quantity and of 27 per cent in 
total value, as compared with 1928. 

The average value per ton of iron ore 
at the mines last year was $2.61, as com- 





increased earnings, it was stated orally 
on behalf of the Bureau of Mines. The| 
output of steel ingots reached a new) 
peak, exceeding the previous record year | 
1928 by about 8.5 per cent. 
It was pointed out that the: increased 
needs of the steel industry were naturally 
reflected in the outputs of pig iron and 
ferro-alloys, the production of pig iron 
reaching a peak total of 41,761,488 gross 
tons, a gain of 5 per cent over the pre-| 
vious record in 1923, and ferro-alloys, 
reaching 869,563 gross tons, the second 
largest output on record. Although not 
keeping pace with the outputs of steel 
and pig iron, the production of iron ore 
was the third largest on record, for the 
third time in history the output exceed- 
ing 73,000,000 tons. 


Mining of Iron Ore Grows 
The Bureau of Mines poémted out that 
the iron ore mined in the United States 
last year amounted to 73,027,720 gross 
tons, an increase of 17 per cent as com- 
pared with 1928. Compared with the 
average for the preceding five years the 
production in 1929 is greater by 19 per 
cent. Shipments of iron ore in 1929 
amounted to 75,602,734 gross tons, valued 
at $197,148,640, an increase of 19 per 





Action Is Postponed 
On Resale Price Bill 


House Permits Special Rule to | 
Hurry Consideration 








The Kelly resale price bill (H. R. 11) 
was before the House Committee on 
Rules, on a hearing, May 21, in behalf 
of a special rule for expedition, but no 


sideration. 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of Sa- 
em, Y., chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, supported the 
request for a special rule and said that 
the Kelly bill is different in phraseology 
but the same in,principle as bills hereto- 
fore considered, 

Representative Pratt (Rep.), of New 
York City, expressed opposition, on the 


ground that there are _ substantial 
changes. She advocated further hear- 
ings. 


Représentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., sponsor of the bill, made pub- 
lic a letter from the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, which said: “There 
is a fundamental difference in opinion 
and judgment on this subject among dif- 
ferent groups of the membership,” and 
“the subject is one, therefore, in which 
the organization would best serve its 
membership by withdrawing from any 
active position in the matter whatever.” 
The association previously had. opposed 
| the measure. 7 
Representative Kelly declared that un- 
less there is legislation, chain stores will 
soon control 60 per cent of the retail 
business. He said foreign articles, un- 
standardized and without identification 
| names, came into this country and were 
sold by chain stores at 3,000 per cent 
profit. The proposal, he said, applies 
fonly to identified, standardized articles. 
He stated it would help manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers. 

Members of the Committee asked how 
he figured the bill would help consumers. 
He answered that a professor in Co- 
lumbia University, of New York, re- 
cently took a list of 50 commodities to 
ehain and independent stores in New 
York City, got their prices, compared 
them and found that the result was 4.96 
per cent in favor of the independent 
| stores prices. 

Mr. Kelly also declared that the Har- 
vard Research Bureau had investigated 
the overhead expenses of chain and inde- 
pendent stores, with the finding, he said, 
that chain store overhead expense was 
35 per cent as compared with an 18 per 
cent overhead of the small dealers. 


| ment. 
|Raskob had an important part. His 
financial contributions were among the 





In the evidence before your committee, | largest, and the association has generally 
had his active aid and assistance in all of 


it developed that few, if any of the 
methods of lobbying neglected by the As- 


its plans and undertakings, 


* ‘we 


action was taken pending further con- | 
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sociation Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
In all of these activities, Mr. 


pared with $2.46 in 1928. The stocks of 
iron ore at mines at the end of 1929 
amounted to 7,067,206 gross tons, a de- 
crease of 23 per cent, it was stated. 
Production of pig iron in 1929, ex- 
clusive..of ferro-alloys, was 41,761,488 
gross tons, compared with 37,410,897 tons 
in 1928. Thus, the production in 1929 
was 12 per cent more than in 1928, and it 
was 17 per cent more than the average 
for the preceding five years. 

In the production of pig iron in 1929 
there were used 72,330,926 gross tons of 
domestic iron ore and manganiferous 
iron ore; 2,817,314 tons of cinder, scale, 
and scrap, a total of 82,036,054 tons. An 
average of 1.964 gross tons of metallif- 
eroum. materials was consumed per ton 
of pig iron made in 1929, as compared 
with 1.937_tons in 1928. 


Shipments of'Pig Iron 


Shipments of pig iron from blast fur- 
naces last year, amounting to 41,549,161 
gross tons, valued at $731,858,075, 
showed an increase of 8 per cent in 
quantity and of 11 per cent in total 
value. The general average value of 
pig iron of all grades at the furnaces in 
1929 was $17.61 a ton, as compared with 
$17.27 in 1928. 

| The shipments of ferro-alloys of all 
classes in 1929 amounted to 829,324 gross 
tons, valued at $75,506,078, an increase of 
4 per cent in quantity and of 13 per cent 
jin total value. 


alloys in 1929 was 869,563 gross tons, 
as compared with 757,131 tons in 1928, 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

The production of ferromanganese in 
1929 was 339,205 gross tons, containing 
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The whole stock exchange movement | 


The production of ferro-; 





Harris, Forbes & Company 


Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 
Lenden 


. Statement 
May 19 
Made Public May 21 





‘« Receipts 
©ustoms receipts ....... $1,424,815.25 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax... 00.000. 4,841,497.97 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVENUE © 6.55.00 p05 1,464,015.89 
Miscellaneous receipts . 632,807.75 
riethansalagthanlstrae 
Total ordinary receipts: .8,363,136.86 
| Public debt receipts..... 4. 58,560.00 


| Balance previous day.... 


Total 


86,198,088.60 
94,619,785.46 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ... 
| Interest on public debt.. 


$7,160,241.22 
543,199.61 


| Refunds of receipts...... 373,517.96 
Panama Canal ...... Ohe0 16,049.84 
| Operations in special ac- 
COUR. -& ovis: e100 tte 72,036.78 
Adjusted service certifi- 
| eate fund........ mi 124,228A1 
Civil - service retirement 
7 ES ees aS Shean ee 32,783.23 
Investment of trust funds 338,820.76 
Total ordinary expendi- 
WEEE 9.0.0 os, weie.ee-s 8,660,877.81 
Other public debt expendi- 
BENNO ~ 22) a0 % « S.g:enee 9:6 8% 206,829.00 
Balance today ...... 85,752,078.65 
MOORE. . os ¥A.s cen $008 40 46 94,.619,785.46 
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about 269,000 tons of manganese (metal), 
an average of about 79.3 per cent of 
manganese. In the production of fer- 
romanganese in 1929 there were used 
| 614,763 gross tons of foreign manganese 
ore, 46,385 tons of foreign ferruginous 
ore, 27,558 tons of domestic manganese 
ore, 1,350 tons of iron-ore, and 7,8.1 
tons of cinder, scale, and scrap. The 
quantity of manganese ore used per ton 
of ferromanganese made in 1929 was 
1.894 tons; in 1928 it was 1.891 tons; 
and in 1927 it was 2 tons. Of the foreign 
manganese ore used in 1929, Russia sup- 
plied 267,600 gross tons; Brazil, 228,737 
tons; India, 86,547 tons; Africa, 28,592 
tons; Cuba, 2,050 tons; Chile, 1,187 tons; 
and Turkey, 50 tons. The quantity of 
domestic manganese or? used in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese in 1929 
represented 4.3 per cent ofthe total 
manganese ore used, as compared with 
6.3 per cent in 1928. 


The production of ferrotungsten in 
1929 was 3,101 gross tons, containing 
| 5,389,937 pounds of tungsten (metal), 
an average of 77.59 per cent of tungsten. 
The shipments of ferrotungsten in 1929, 
amountihg to 3,049 tons, contained 5,302,- 
{435 pounds of tungsten, and the average 
value per pound of contained tungsten 
| was $1.10 f. o. b. furnaces, compared 
with 93 cents in 1928, 
| The production of ferrovanadium in 
1929 was 1,823 gross tons, containing 
1,540,912 pounds of vanadium (metal), 
an average of 37.74 per cent of vana- 
dium. The shipments of ferrovanadium 
in 1929, amounting to 1,767 tons, con- 
tained 1,494,291 pounds of vanadium, and 
the average value per pound of con- 
tained vanadium’ was $3.12 f. o. b. fur- 
naces, compared with $3.20 in 1928. 





Rebates to “Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 


|claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
| marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Henry K. Porter, Old Colony 
Trust Company et al., executors, Boston. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $21,291.97. ; 

Of the overassessment $21,070.51 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), rev- 
enue act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filinz of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $221.46 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 





Cities Service Company 


Common stockholders of Cities Service Company of 
record on May 29, 1930 will receive Rights to purchase at 
par a new issue of the Company’s 5% Convertible Gold 
Debentures due 1950, at the rate of $100 principal amount 
of Debentures for each 25 shares of Common Stock then 
held. Payment for these Debentures must be made on or 
before June 16, 1930, on which day the Rights expire. 


In accordance with arrangements being made with 
dealers and banking institutions throughout the country, 
Common stockholders may forward subscriptions through 
their local banker or broker for entry and payment not later 
than June 16, 1930 with an authorized depositary of the 


If desired, we will enter subscriptions, or supply details 
of the offering, including a circular descriptive of the Com- 


these. Debentur es. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicage 





of Internal Revenue in ‘adjustment of 


f 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Harris, Forbes & Cie 
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Ageregate Resources; 
Of Connecticut Banks 
Are Found Decreased 


State Bank Commissioner 
Announces Returns From 
Call.of March 27; Loans 
Down $8,000,000. ~ 

—— 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford; May 21. 

The. condition figures of State .banks 
in Connecticut as revealed by the reports 
as of Mar. 27, 1930, the date of the 
recent call, have been made public by 
Lester E,. Shippee, bank commissioner. 

Extracts from the statement issued 
by him follow: 

The aggregate resources of the 99 
State banks and trust companies 
}amounted to $432,744,141 which was a 
decrease of $20,361,943 since the returns 
made by 100 State banks and trust com- 
panies Dec. 31, 1929, the date of the 
preceding call, and an increase of '$24,- | 
148,030 in resources reported by 95 State < 
banks and trust companies as of Mar. 
27, 1929, the date of the Spring call 
a year aga. 

The loans and discounts, including re- , 

discounts, on Mar. 27, 1930, were $191,- 
861,767 and showed a decrease in the 
three-month period of $8,272,424 and an 
increase in the 12-month period of $10,- 
| 337,024. 
Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $4,222,739 showed an 
increase since Dec. 31 last of $816,688 
but a decrease in the year amounting to, 
$1,129,618. Other securities owned ag- 
gregating $32,461,765 were $2,522,190 
less than reported in December, but 
$4,951,041 greater than owned 12 months 
ago. 

Amounts due from corresponding banks 
and bankers, including reserves with Fed- 
| eral reserve banks and reserve agents, 
totalled $22,501,813, showing a decrease 
since Dec. 31, 1929, of $7,568,367, and an 
increase of $1,992,995 over the figures re- 
ported Mar. 27, 1929. Cash on hand of 
$7,897,153 was $1,148,400 less than re- 
ported three months previous, but $412,. 
735 greater than the amount reported a 
year ago. | 

Capital stock paid in was $26,796,037 
and showed increases in the 3- and 12- 
month periods of $132,937 and $3,577,312 
respectively. Surplus and undivided pro- 
fits amounting to $43,236,661 showed in- 
creases in the 3- and 12-month periods 
of $1,406,782 and $5,494,965 respectively. 

The amount due ‘banks and bankers 
aggregating $2,923,171 was $226,221 less 
than three months ago but $1,075,571 
greater than a year ago. , 

Commercial deposits, including’ certift- 
cates of deposit, trust deposits, postal 
savings and time -deposits aggregating 
$192,601,256 were $17,998,952 less than, 
three months previous. but - $9,973,901/ 
greater than reported for the spring call 
a@ year ago. Savings department de- 
posits amounting to $150,701,798 showed 
increases in the 3- and 12-month periods 
of $666,056 and $3,644,375 respectively. 

Bills payable including certificates ‘of 
deposit for money borrowed, of $5,200,- 
062.70 and rediscounts of $668,714.16, a 
total of $5,868,776.86, showed reductions 
since Dec, 31, 1929, and Mar. 27, 1930, of 
$3,656 ,082.13 and $892,083.14 respectively. 
aE Ie 











| an ovyerassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 
Jotharlt 


Mr. H. Bixby Etate 
Estate of Margaret H. Bixby, 
W. Bixty, et al., executors, Long Beach, 
Calif. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $277,878.52. 

Of the overassessment the amount ‘of 
$270,658.52 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit under the provisions ‘of section 
|301 (b), revenue act of 1926 represent- 
jing the amount of State inheritance 
(taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting’ to -$7,220 is caused by the 
allowance of a credit for gift taxes paid 
in respect’ to gifts required to be in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate. 
Section 404, revenue act of 1928; article 
9 (b), Regulations 70. 
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Economic Progress 
In New Mexico Said 


To Depend on Banks Scientific Revision of Laws and Practices Suggested as 





) Chief Executive of State Re- 
views Growth of Financial 
Institutions; Condition 
Declared Sound 





By R. C. DILLON, 

\. Governor, State of New Mexico 

The economic and industrial develop- 
ment of New Mexico depends largely 
upon the condition of the banks in the 
State. .We are justly proud of the sound- 
ness of our bank; today. During the 
years 1920 to 1926: New Mexico banks 
went through tragic experiences; and the 
recovery of the business since that period 
is rémarkable. 


In 1920 there were 128 State and na- 
tional banks — in New , Mexico 
with total resources of $64,000,000. To- 
day there are 54 State and national banks 
operating here with resources amount- 
‘ine to $55,000,000. -This shows that a 
decided solidifying process has taken 
place in the banking business of this 
tate. 


New Mexico bankers are now in a bet- 
ter position than ever before to assist 
in the economic development of the 
State through their concentrated re- 
sources and more efficient management 

brought about by eee methods and 
igher standards of banking. 

The banking business in a way repre- 
sents the life blood-of the State. When 
the banks crash it brings gloom and 
depression into: practically every home, 
puts a crimp in all other lines of busi- 
ness, closes our schools and makes it, 
hard for the average citizen to pay his 
grocety bills. In view of this it becomes 
apparent that when a bank can show it 
is safe and sound it should receive the 
support and encouragement of the home 
community, in other words we should 
patronize our home institutions all along 
the line. 

The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered before the annual convention 
of the New Mexico Bankers Associa- 

tion, in Raton, May 16. ; 


Counterfeit Gold Note 
Is Found im Circulation 








\ 
The Chief of the Secret Service, W. H. 
Moran, announced May 21, that Secret 
Service agents have discovered a coun- 
terfeit $20 gold certificate of the series 
of 1928 in circulation. Chief Moran ex- 
plained in his announcement, however, 
that the note is printed from poorly 
_ etched plates and that it ought not prove 
deceptive to careful handlers of currency. 
Following is the-announcement in full 
text: 

Twenty dollar gold certificate (new is- 
sué) series of 1928; check letter “I”; face 
and back plate numbers indistinct; W. O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States; 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
portrait of Jackson. 

This counterfeit is a photomechanical 
ptoduction, printed from poorly etched 
plates on one sheet of paper of fair qual- 
ity, the general workmanship being of 
such character that it should not deceive 

e ordinarily careful handler of cur- 

ney. 

Specimen at hand bears serial No. 
A25780265A. 





Cut Rate Insurance 
Termed Dangerous 





New York Commissioner Says 
Public Pays in End 





[Continued from Page 9.] 
fit of the rich and powerful and a con- 
sequent loss of faith in them. 

Second, a general course of procedure 
which may be illustrated by an example: 
A company has written a policy of in- 
surance with a‘ limit of $5,000 for one 
accident; the claimant has been severely 
injured; the company goes to the insured 
and indicates that the injury is severe; 
that the policy limit is $5,000; that the 
jury may render a verdict for $10,000 
or $15,000; that the case may new be 
settled for $6,000, or $7,000; that the 
company need not settle the case but 
may litigate; that the company will con- 
tribute $3,000 of its $5,000 if the assured 
will make up the difference; that if the 
assured does not he must take the risk 
of paying the difference between $5,000, 
the policy limit, and a $10,000 or $15,000 
verdict. If the assured, placed in this 
unfortunate and unjust position, pays 
in the settlement all over the $3,000, the 
company has made up $2,000 toward the 
deficiency in rates which it has been 
charging. This might be multiplied by 
other examples. This is all to the detri- 
ment of the men who paid for insurance, 

A third method may be by actual dis- 
ergy and fraud, falsification of~ poli- 

_ @s or of applications with a view to 
persuading the injured: person that the 
iwsurance carried is less than it actually 
isso that by that means he may be per- 
suaded to take a lessé¥ gum in settlement. 

It all comes down to this—that when 
the insuring public pays inadequate 

ates, it-will also pay by making up the 
éficiency. It is certain that when an 
agent, broker or company breaks the 
statute law of the State and in addition 

“its own solemn written pledge and fur- 
ther violates an economic law, the agent, 
broker or company, or all three are dis- 
honorable if not dishonest. It is ‘equally 
certain that when it comes to the paying 
of a loss there may be the same dishon- 
erable conduct—the insuring publie will 
pay. If the insuring public realizes this 
and then is satisfied to take its chances 
on the settlement of losses, the depart- 
ment has nothjng to say. The reason 
the department interferes is that it be- 
lieves that the public is ignorant of the 
true situation. Insurance is an \honor- 
able business. Most of those engaged in 
it are honorable men. When the depart- 
ment steng in and punishes an agent, 
broker or company. it is saying to the 
insuring pe: “That broker or agent 
cares nothing for you except the collec- 
tion of a commiésion; that company .cares 
nothing about you except the collection 

,of a premium. Watch out for all of 
them. Keep away from the dishonorable 
broker or agent and look over your poli- 
cies and if you find that you are insured 
in a company which is pursuing dishon- 
orable practice in one regard, realize 
that fyou are taking chances when you 


game dishonorable way with refer- 
ence to that loss—you 
one 


tn a loss—that you may be treated in 


will 


or the other.” iinet 
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Adherence to Unit Banking System 
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Unit Banking 


of trouble. 


-Advocated Before House Committee 





s 


Remedy for Defects by Kentucky Banker 
~ a 


of the failures. 


Adherence to unit banking was urged Let.us separate banks according to 
upon the House Banking and Currency | cafital into three groups, banks of $1,- 
Committee May 21 by Max B. Nahm, | 000,000 and over, banks of $100,000 and 
vice president of the Citizens National |over, and banks of less than $100,000. 
Bank and of the Bowling Green Trust} [pn the last 10 years no banks with 
Company, of Bowling Green, Ky. Mr./two millions capital and over failed, and 
Nahm appeared as a witness at the hear- only 4 banks, one National ang 3 State, 
ings whith the Committee is conducting | faiied with capital of $1,000,000 and 
on branch, chain and group banking. over. So this first class is practically 

There should be a ee eliminated. 
changes in banking structure or banking s z 
opereniohe: Mr. Nahm declared. Typical Unit Bank 
‘ EM 5 banking atone hes ngs [Noe Fréquent Failure 
roken down as a whole, according : t 
the witness, but only in part, and only |~ In the 8-year period ending 1927, 
in certain areas, and only among the|out of a total of 4,513 bank failures, 

only 12 per cent had a capital of $100,- 
000 and over. 


banks in the smallest places,” he said. 
The shiffing of funds from one section 
Eighty-eight per cent of failed banks 
fell in the third group, under $100,000 


of the country to another, which is urged 
as an advantage of branch or group 
banking, can be accomplished and is be- | capital. 
ing accomplished by the Federal reserve Now in the 9-year priod, 1921-1929, 
systém, he added. 4,985 banks failed; 91.6 per ‘cent in 
Scientific revision of banking laws and | towns of 10,000 inhabitants or less. 
Therefore, the great middle class of | 
banks, the typical American unit banks, 


banking practices in unit banks will do 

much to remedy present defects, Mr. 
in towns of over 10,000 inhabitants were 
responsible for only 8.4 per cent of the 


Nahn declared. 
In response to a question from Rep- 

resentative Luce (Rep.), of Massachu-| failures, and the banks of $100,000 cap- 

setts, with respect to his attitude toward |ital and over up to $1,000,000 capital 

the proposal of Jonn W. Pole, Comp- | were responsible for only 12 per cent of 

troller of the Currency, for branch bank- | the failures. These banks which we may 

iné within trade areas, Mr. Nahm stated | class closely together have a fair rec- 

he favors it under certain restrictions. ord, and may well demand study with 

The restrictions which he would im-|a view to the protection of the law, and 
betterment of their fairly good condi- 
tion. They are not great sinners in the 


pose are first, that branches be extended 
failed elass, and need only to be‘ ad- 


for rig 
verest ©: 
following a great war. 


North and South Carolina, Georgia 


of the bank failures. 
nine agricultural 


of the bank failures. 


Some Banks Started 
As Mere Speculations 


failures. 


ture. 


lages. 
to sell safes, fixtures and jobs. 


only to cities of 10,000 population or 
less; second, that banks acquiring such 
branches be of a high type, well officered, 
well conducted, and with a good business 
of their own; third, that the territory 
invaded be not already completely served 
by existing banks, and fourth, that no 
branch be established in a town where |: 
there is no need for a bank. 

Mr. Nahm declared that at first he in- 
cluded among his restrictions one that 
branches should not be permitted in those 
States which do not grant the branch 
privilege to their own State chartered 
institutions; but hdd given it up because 
the States could change their lawn, and 
because even in those States, group bank- 
ing was permitted. 

Responding to a question from Repre- 
sentative Pratt (Rep.), of New York 
City, Mr. Nahm gave his opinion that 
with the good roads found everywhere 
today, it is not a great hardship on the 
people in very small towns, which can- 
not support a profitable bank, to go to 
the nearest sizeable town to do their 
banking business. 

Group banking is new, said Mr. Nahm, 
and no very definite opinion can be | 
formed on it yet. He added he is a mem- 
ber of the economi« policy commission 
of the American Bankers Association, 
and that group.is of the opinion that 
group banking sHould be allowed to de- 
velop further before any policy with re- 
gard to it is determined upon. 

E. B, Greene, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Robert V. Fleming, president 
of the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., will appear before the Committee 
on May 27; Henry M. Dawes, former’ 
Comptroller of the Currency, on May 28, 
and Lester E. Shippes, banking commis- 











To be dated Juné 1, 1930 


includ! 


he assets and business of Hood Rubber Com 
Company of Akron, Ohio, in February, 1980. 











is banks having no branches, and belong- 
A no group, or chain, about 70 per 
cent, 

The loang and-investments of all banks 
were $58,461,000,000; of unit banks 
$28,445,000,000, about 48 per cent. 

This large proportion of banks with 
a business so great is too vast to rest | fi} 
under the imputation of failure. Is it |] 
not incumbent upon us, while we are |} 
studying branch, chain and group bank- 
ing to.analyze ‘all statistics concerning 
unit banks, and attempt to arrive at 
definite wieine, to protect them by laws 
and by well thought out conclusions? 
If the unit banks need adjustment to 
the changing conditions of today, and 
no doubt they do, js not this our first 
duty beforé we convert ourselves to some 
new theory of banking perhaps not ger- 
mane to our theory of life. 

Fortunately, the recent hearings be- 
the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency furnish us with ample 
statistics for ‘complete analysis as to 
bank failures. , 


| 
’ . 
sioner of Connecticut, on May 29. and Semi-Pneumatic truck tires, as well as footwear, including the Goodrich Zipper line, belting, hose, packing, druggists sundries, etc. | 4 
Banking Business Change CAPITALIZATION Be | 
Should Be Well Considered The capitalization of the Company, as of December $1, 1929, adjusted to give effect to the present financing and to changes in its capital | 
The prepared statement which Mr. i structure, is as follows: , 
Nahm made to the Committee follows in | ‘ Authorized , Outstanding 
ss Bh ol i ali dale sconte’s Twenty-five Year 614% Ist Mortgage Gold Bonds................+. Mis ot $25,000,000* $21,572,000 
business. It has common law rights. Fifteen Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures (this issue)............... Se 30,000,000 30,000,000 : 
It deals in credits which grow out of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock (8100 par)...... Sig trades ERs cocee, $6,582,000 $1,532,000 . | 
commerce and agriculture, in the pro- | ‘ Common Stock (no par)...............006 Oo gages aheirg 4 aera el sass case 4,000,000 Shs.t 1,167,142 Shs. a 
seeese : ee exchange of the needs of | ns. c0n.s0k Ai alate La y | 
™ A nhtion where over 90 per cent of | tincludes 604,089 shares reservéd for sale to employees and for conversion of these Debentures and subsidiary funded debt. 
haslsites , trananctions ore getiiod by Subsidiary funded debt outstanding at December 31, 1929, totalled $12,152,640, and minority stockholders’ interests in subsidiary-com-' | 
cneck, where e humbDlest worker car- } f 
ries a bank account, where the bank and panies amounted to $2,504,721. ° 
its facilities are indispensable instru- EARNINGS | 
— 7 ee seeers Bsa adh rs wal Consolidated net coring: of the Company, as certified by Messrs. Stagg, Mather & Hough, available for interest on funded debt after | 
vroutd one Eeention and tivite ar. depreciation but before Federal Taxes, for the five year period 1925 to 1929, inclusive, and adjusted to eliminate interest (averaging $481,715 | 
The individual in the banking business * per annum for the period) paid on indebtedness to be retired from the proceeds of this issue of Debentutes, were as set forth below. These 
fe the “gels of the Americ poonle in figures include the earnings of Hood Rubber for the last four months of 1929 only, and give no effect to the operations of Miller Rubber 
nancial action. e history a evel- s ; ' , ' } 
opment of the individual began only with Whose assets were acquired mm 1850 Net Sales Includi of ‘ : 
our Declaration of Independence that all | hn silane ‘  delinidionion pony wed Net Earni 4 
men are noe Smo and oqeal. All his. | Dee. $1 s of Acquisition oe 4 
ate te ee 000 fai ehh vee JY auch cat eee | AES 0 136,239,527 $16,737,759 | 4 
Right into the beginning of banking MR. 0 Sees han. Cates Gch ie Sait eI te cee ORNS a ee ea 148,391,478 « 7,741,088 } o 
went the evolution of the individual, the SE. 4 MGA 0g GREATEND CEN EVES buk's lk Goc cb cagacwantes exces cncusng Oe 151,684,961 16,178,611 7 
ons maak. ES een has run eer. 1928 148,805,179 6,206,183 1 2 
allel. wit our .¢ anging ‘ortunes. n- seeeee ee '. ’ > , | a! 
der his financial inistrations, this - Ns 5 ate hose UMTS WGA 0.6 sth a's cl ucalde Me tinka Damee At ned Oo hehe nes 164,494,957 10,414,529 
country has grown gréat and rich. rae NRO i ade wearin a bik ccatpraiphare a ale ais acalstodt ele $11,454,621 | 
In the last decade business in general g 2 ; ; . 4 a 
has tended toward larger operating units Net earnings as shown above averaged $11,454,621 per annum or 2.91 times the total annual interest requirement of $3,980,099 on the 1 wi 
with huge capital funds, more efficient First Mortgage Bonds, subsidiary funded debt and this issue of Debentures. After allowance for interest on the First Mortgage Bonds and od 
oly ee a gy ern oe foliewine ’ subsidiary funded debt, such earnings srernanie.\8 times the maximum annual interest requirement of $1,800,000 on this issue of Deben- ‘ as 
t the heels of thi t. tures. : , : ; ; Gy 
” The Scbistting. bubite -renst be pro- The operations of the Company for the first quarter of 1980, reflecting not only the normally low seasonal tire demand, but also the ab- : 
tected but there should be no experi- normal business conditions prevailing in the last few months, resulted in a loss of approximately $400,000 after depreciation but before a 
pee pers about it. Theories should be interest: The Company charged to current operations all losses due to write-downs of raw materials as of March $1, 1930. No part of the 
Changes seeted te ajo te tae reserve of $1,330,000 €xisting on December 31, 1929, has been used. y : 7 4 
ing busihess to new conditions, but only The Company’s business for the current year, in lines other than tires, has been, in the aggregate, in excess of that for the same period of - 
such changes as will accomplish that 1929, and since April 1 there has been a marked improvement in tire demand with good indication of its continuance. ° 
purpose—no more. f 9 
ASSETS > 
Ample Statistics at Hand : : . 
sna nalysis of Fail The pro forma consolidated balance sheet of the Company and its subsidiaries as.of December $1, 1929, certified by Messrs. Stagg, 
; FHS OF MSNUTSS Mather & Hough, adjusted to give effect, among other things, to the subsequent acquisition of The Miller Rubber Company and to this 
4 *: is too eet to ernie at ee in financing, shows net tangible assets applicable to this issue of Debentures equivalent to more than $4,000 for each $1,000 Debenture. Such 
sulagtion. ambos a ee Bcc soba a. e balance sheet shows current assets of $100,418,$$4 or 9.6 times current liabilities of $10,452,554. Current assets exceed total indebtedness, 
banking that are now being put into op- including these Debentures, by more than $25,000,000. o 
eration. However, there seems to be a ; e EQUITY 
ponegy 4 in some minds that the unit sys- ‘ 
te adver eae goemn haope These Debentures will be followed by $31,532,000 par value of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 1,167,142 shares of no 
ont total number of all banks in the , par value Common Stock, which stocks have an indicated’ market value, based on current quotations, of more than $75,000,000. 
nited States at the end of 1929 was " 3 
auat ieee seneee ee peanches The Company’s Preferred and Common Stocks are listed on the New York Stock 
» gives ,192. pany 
Of t a 31839 were ne Sere tak \ Exchange and the Company has agreed to make application to list these Debentures. 


justed to the changing conditions of our 
generation. They are surprisingly clear 


Phen let us consider the third class of 
banks, where really all the trouble lies. 
The banks in towns of less than 10,000 
inhabitants are responsible for 91.6 per 
cent of bank failures, and the banks of 
less than $100,000 capital for 88 per cent 


The last decade that we have selected 
has been subjected to the se- 
all tests, inflation and deflation 
The agricul- 
tural States have borne the brunt of 
this, therefore, we find that four ag- 
ricultural States on the Atlantic co at, 
n 
Florida, with a population in 1920 of 
72/3 per cent of the population of the 
United States have 729, or 15% per cent 
In the Northwest, 
States—Minnesota, 
Iowa,. Missouri, Oklahoma, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Montana—with 14% per cent of the 
population, had 2,768, or 56% per cent 


So these 13 States with 22 per cent of 
the population had 71.6 per cent of the 
bank failures, while the remaining 35 


States with 78 per cent of the population 
had only 28.4 per cent of the bank 


This outline does not complete the pic- 
Not all of these banks failed. The 
communities failed. There was a pioneer 
need for banks at crossroads and in vil- 
Many were speculations started 
Their 
service and clientele passed on to the 
larger cities when hard sense operating | 
on hard roads with cheap automobiles 
and trucks came. With these disappear- 
ing banks went the country store, the 





Continental Illinois Company 


We have accepted a4 accurate the information gnd statistics contained in the a 
on the condition that no errors, omissions or miselatements in said letter 


Goldman, Sachs’‘& Co. ’ 
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Customer Protection 


country doctor, the preacher and the in- 
habitants. They all went together. These 
banks would have closed their doors, had 
they been branch, chain or group. This 
is an economic, not an eleemosynary de- 
velopment, and do not imagine that re- 
mote city branches would remain open 
under such pressure. This is a funda- 
mental change. To stay on the map a 
town must locate factories or colleges, or 
become a center of a network of roads. 
and/draw from other towns. Sixty, per 
cent of the failures were in towns of 
1,000 or less, 63 per cent had $25,000 cap- 
ital or less. 

This analysis reveals the strength and 
also the weakness of unit banks, 

This weakness in some small banks in 
some small towns’ cannot be entirely 
eradicated. It does not require branch 
banking to eliminate this trouble, for it 
is self-eliminating by the eventual dis- 
appearance of these banks. 


disappear in the long run for the busi- 
ness on which they should subsist is 
passing away. Parent banks might be 
able to stand the loss, but in the long 
run common sense would close such 
branches. 


Protecting Customers 
Is Government Purpose 


| It cannot be the purpose of Govern- 
ment to create size to satisfy the ambi- 
tions of bankers, but to protect the de- 
| positing public. Even the frozen real 
estate loans that have closed many small 
banks are not indicative of small-bank 
frozen brains, fo- the large institutions, 
the Federal farm loan banks, and the 
great insurance companies have suffered 
severéty from the same cause, and some 
joint stock farm loan banks have fallen 
into receivership from the same cause. 
This is a matter of judgment, not size. 
This landslide to bigness, mass produc- 
tion, creation of enormous units, and 
ambition for great profits is a natural 





$30,000,000 


prior to maturity. 


‘Each Debenture is convertible at the principalamount thereof into Common Stock of the Coha 
une 1,1932, at $70 a share thereafter to and including June 1, 1935, at $75 a share ther 

1940, and at $80 a share thereafter until maturity. The Indenture will include provisions designed to safeguard this conversion 
privilege. In the event of redemption of Debentures, the conversion privil 
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THE COMPANY 


Price 98 and accrued interest to yield about 6.20% 





Otis & Co. 


Chase Securities Corporation 
The C. T. Securities Company 


bove 
shall 
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Were they | 
branches, or groups or chains, they would | 


development, but it does not reach our 
problem. 

Our free and independent unit banks 
standing on their own foundations have 
the resources within themselves to meét 
these emergencies. A small unit bank 
in a growing community can be properly 
conducted, and can make good loans in- 
telligently. Local credit can thrive best 
in a unit bank, and local capita] there 
has its widest scope and opportunity. 
The president anc board of directors are 
residents and prominent in all local af- 
fairs. Its business is germane to that 
community alone. 

To have our problem well before us 
we must recognize the fact that within 
| the last 20 years small banks have ex- 
perienced losses of sources of profit pe- 


culiar to themselves. Wisely or unwisely, | B 


they lost their exchange on check: 

charges.on growing float, loans to an 

deposits of small merchants driven out 
by chain stores, and these chain stores 
seldom carry worth-while deposits and 
never borrow from small banks. Taxes, 
insurance, rents, salaries, and incidental 
charges have grown out of proportion 
to increased business. 

What are the remedies? 

Broadly, better banking, where there 
is a field for a bank to thrive in; there 
must be a scientific revision of banking 
laws and banking practices in unit banks. 

The generic difficulty with small banks 
is that they have no proper diversifica- 
tion of business -: assets. The trust 
business is more permanent than the 
banking business, and in the long run, 
more profitable. Investment business is 
growing and calls for a security depart- 
ment. To include these departments 
“means consolidations and mergers of 
banks of which there are far too many, 
| 20,000 in towns of 10,000 inhabitants 
or less. This is only possible in fair 
sized communities. 

To be continued in the issue of 

May 23. 





The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Fifteen Year 6% Convertible Gold Debentures 


To mature June 11,1945. 4 


Redeemable at the option of the Company as a whole or in part by lot at any time on sixty days’ published notice at 10714% and accrued ifiterest on or before June 1, 1981, with » 4 
successive decreases of 14 of 1% during each succeeding twelve months’ period pri 


y at $65 a share to and 
er to and including June 1, 


“tp will terminate on the date fixed for redemption. 
Tue Crass Nationat Banx or tae Crrr or New Yorx, Trustee 


The following information has been summarized by Mr. J. D. Tew, President of The B. F. Goodrich Company, from his letter 
and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, with main plants at Akron, Ohio, is one of the largest and oldest rubber manufacturing concerns, in the 
United States. The business, originally established in 1870 as a partnership, was incorporated imder the laws of Ohio in 1880, and reincor- 
orated in 1912 under the laws of New York. In the same year the assets and business of The Diamond Rubber Company we 
pany of Watertown, Massachusetts, were acquired in Augus*, 1929 and of The M 


The history of the Company has been one of steady progress and the business has been broadened until it now embraces the production 
of over $0,000 types of rubber products, comprising a complete line of tires, including Goodrich Silvertown Cord tires and Goodrich Solid 


We offer than Debentaren, lage the amount eeatorhensthed for b; eedliitten, shes. on and 
issued and accepted by us and subject to approval of our counsel. It is expected that delivery 
be made on or about June 4, 1930, in the form of temporary Debentures or Interim Receipts. 


mentioned letter, bul this offering ia 
give rise to any claim ageinel we. 
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Foreign. Exchang 


New York, May 21.—The Federal 
Bank of New York today scertified to 
Secretary of. the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing f 
thé conversion of foreign currency for t 
purposes of the assessment and ¢ol 
of duties es merchandise impotted 
the United States, we have ascertained 
hereby certify to you that the buyin: 
in the New York market at noon y 
cable transfers payable in the foreign ¢ur- 
rencies are as shown below: ; 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ........+-++. eba'e's 


ecvescorvavetes 


ulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,..-«-- 
Denmark. (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 
+Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (péengo) 
Italy (lira) ... 


cette ween see teeters 





Netherlands (guilder) ........+..+ 40 
Norway (krone) ........ eee ct wer sete 
Poland (alety} ... 05 .0iseccaes ---.- 11,1990 
Portugal (escudo) ...... 4.5080 
Rumania (leu) .........c-sescdees 56947 


Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ‘ 
Switzerland (franc) ..- 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai. tael) ... 


eee ee eter e er eserere 








hina (Mexican dollar) ......... 





hina (Yuan dollar) ............ 31. 
India (rupee) . 2... cere ete bee yd 
ganda (ION) i6 oo6'ls ses eveods ees oan 
Singapore (dollar) ......... e060 5 1 
Canada (dollar) ......... oe’ > pete = 
Cubs UNSGO). 05 vince ses’ 100, 


Mexico .( peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) .«. 
Brazil (milreis) 


| CHIR (POe0) «....0.. cacdcspes 12,07: 

| Uruguay (peso) ...... 5 Ein og cto 91,9377 
Colombia (peso) ....4......4..-.- 96.6200 
Bar aller 2.00. side Fe picces siesoens 
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F Proce ess of Banking Methods 
to Meet Modern Desipnds oa 





‘Merits of Branch, Group and Chain Systems Is 
Question Raised by Consolidation Movement, 
Says New York Banking Superintendent 





By JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 


Superintendent of Banks, State of New York 


that banking has kept up with 
the progressive developments of 
the ages But let us sée. 

In the early part of this century all 
the banks were individual institutions, 
each working for its own interests. 
Every Fall we saw a currency shortage 
because of our inelastic monetary sys- 
tem. 

The panic of 1907 and its dreadful 
consequences resulted in a careful 
study. being made oi our antiquated 
banking system. You will all recall 
the Aldrich Commission and its work. 

The ‘plans they suggested were not 
acceptable to the American people. 
But, based upon their studies, a plan 
was evolved which has since kept this 
country on an even keel, and we may 
be proud of the record and achieve-* 
ments of the Federal reserve system. 

In recent years we have been passing 
through an era of bank consolidations. 
Larger units in the industrial field re- 
quired larger banking facilities. 

As a result of capital increases and 
consolidations we have banks here 
which are among the largest in the 
world. Now, the livest topic,in the 
banking field is the subject of branch, 
group and chain banking. 

New York was one of the pioneer 
States in permitting banks in cities to 
operate branches, and the system has 
proven uniformly successful. The 
agitation now is for the extension of 
these facilities to include States and 
districts. In Washington a commission 
will be appointed to study this whole 
question. 

Fair-minded and impartial students 
are convinced that branch banking is 
preferable to chain or group banking, 
and that it is only a question of time 
before the proper legal sanction will be 
given. 


Ms PEOPLE do not believe 


ae 
Banking is the greatest of all pro- 
fessions. The lifeblood of the entire 
~ country depends upon the safety of our 


banking institutions; through the funds © 


of these institutions the entire develop- 
ment of this Nation has been made pos- 
sible. 

The cardinal principle in banking is 
that it is a semipublic institution, and 
its life and success depend upon the 
safe, proper and profitable use of its 
depositors’ and shareholders’ funds. 
Such use can only be possible with hon- 
est and competent management. 


The unit banking system has’ suc- 
cessfully handled its task. I do not 
subscribe to the opinion held by many 
students that the system has outlived 
its usefulness. 


The old-fashioned banker of 30 years 
ago was honest, intelligent and thor- 
oughly familiar with the needs of his 
community. He may not have had credit 
files, but he knew intimately the char- 
acter and financial condition and stand- 
ing of his customers. 


He may not have had up-to-date 
methods and ideassbut he insisted upon 
giving a square deal to his customers. 
He was not money mad or given to 
speculative excesses, but he did have 
a full realization of the sacred duty 
imposed on him by being made the cus- 
todian of the savings of his community, 
and he was always proud of the pres- 
tige his position brought to him. * 

His principle was safety and service, 
but safety first. I am sure the Ameri- 
can people will ever have confidence in 
and support this type of banker. We 
need many more like him. 

If the new generation of bankers is 
trained properly—and I believe they 
are being so trained—we will not see a 
continuance or rise in speculative 
tendencies. Such bankers will prob- 


ably give more time to the banks’ affairs 
and less to their own personal inter- 
ests in investments. 

A grave responsibility rests upon the 
senior officers of a bank to train their 
subordinates properly along the right 
lines. Undue interest in stock specula- 
tion and free and easy credits granted 
by a bank te its officers and directors 
certainly will break down the morale of 
an institution and ofttimes even affect 
the standard of honesty of its em- 
ployes. 

To my mind the rank and file of in- 
stitutions in this State have honest offi- 
cers and are competently managed; but, 
in a very few, certain tendencies have 
shown room for .a complete change in 
the frame of mind of some officers. 

Depositors’ funds do not belong to the 
controlling stockholders to do with as 
they see fit or to place by way of loans 
with concernsin which such controlling 
stockholders are interested. The State 
banking department serves notice that 
it will continue to drive hard’ against 
all such practices and tendencies. 


A 


May we again urge the bankers of 
New York State to extend their plan of 
cooperation ‘in the interest of public 
good? May we ask that they endeavor 
to scrutinize closely their bond pur- 
chases, giving just as much care in 
judging the chamacter of the banking 
house selling the securities as the price 
and yield of such securities? 

Too many bankers respond to per- 
sonal contacts. Too many bond arid se- 
curity purchases are based upon friend- 
ship for the salesman rather. than on 
an analysis of the worth of such securi- 
ties. 

During the past year it was neces- 
sary for the State banking department 
to close an up-State institution in order 
to protect the interests of the depos- 
itors. We are glad to say that in this 
instance, through arrangements ‘Made, 
the entire amount due depositors is now 
available for full payment. ! 

‘In this institution, aside from a mod- 
erate amount of real estate loans, al- 
most the entire capital and surplus was 
lost through the imprudent purchases 
of “high yield capital loss’ securities. 
The poorer the quality of the bond the 
greater the number purchased. 

We found a few first-class bonds in 
the portfolio, and in such instances in 
lots of about $2,000. But the poorer 
bonds purchased from high-powered 
salesmen were in lots of $20,000, some 
of which we were not able to dispose of 
for more than 20 cents on the dollar. 


A 


We are all interested in a sound/bank- 
ing situation and in making banking in 
this State the safest in the Union. In 
this endeavor we want full cooperation 
of the bankers—first, by taking the 
suggestions made to them by us in the 
spirit in which they are offered, that 
of mutual helpfulness; and, second, by 
assisting in correcting unsafe and un- 
sound tendencies and in driving from 
our profession, before it is necessary to 
take drastic action, those so-called 
bankers who are unfit to bear the title 
of bankers. 


True, we are living in an age of rap- 
idly changing conditions. But,- with 
the old-fashioned ideas of honesty. and 
square dealing and the sacredness of 
our trust, the realization of the impor- 
tance of competent and progressively 
conservative management and person- 
nel and the proper respect for the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law, 
we may be certain that the bankers’of 
this State shall continue to warrant the 
confidence and support of the people of 
the State whom they have the privilege 
to serve. 
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Kentucky Treasures Rolls of Confederate Soldiers 
By ANNIE BELLE FOGG 


Assistant Commissioner of Confederate Pensions, State of Kentucky 


partment was organized in March, 
1912, by Capt. W. J. Stone, a dis- 
tinguished Confederate veteran. 

Pensions are paid at the rate of $20 
per month to Confederate veterans and 
their widows. The greatest number cf 
pensioners on the roll at one time was 
approximately 2,700; there are now less 
than 1,100. 

This department only has records of 
Kentucky soldiers who fought in the 
War Between the States. Afthough these 
records are not complete, there is much 
valuable data included. 

Not all pensioners served in Kentucky 
regiments. By gonsulting the Federal 
War Department, we have the records of 
some Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and . Louisiana 
soldiers. 

There were 20 regiments of cavalry, 
8 battalions of Mounted rifles of infan- 


T's CONFEDERATE pension de- 


try, 9 regiments of infantry, and 9 troops 
of artillery in Kentucky troops. The 
companies in each regiment were num- 
bered from “A” through “K.” 


There are two volumes of these records 
on file in this department, together with 
an alphabetical list of commissioned of- 
ficers and a list of some Kentucky sol- 
diers serving in other States. The pres- 
ervation of these records is essential, 


Lineal descendants of these soldiers 
will have to depend on these records to 
secure proof to enable them to secure 
membership in the United Daughters of 
the Copfederacy, Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. The data will be valuable in 
other patriotic organizations. 


Some of Kentucky’s most distin- 
guished citizens served in the Confed- 
eracy. Among these we find the names 
of Gen. John Hunt Morgan, Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm, Gen. John B. Castheman, 
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Self-Effacement as Objective 
of Charitable and Penal Institutions 


> > 


Existence Justifiable Only as Means to Eliminate Con- 


ditions That Brought Them Into Being, Says Welfare Worker 


By‘A.° L. 


BOWEN 


Superintendent of Charities, State of Illinois 


tion of the penal and charitable 

type is its own extinction. Its 
only justifiable ideal should be its own 
elimination, by eorrecting or removing 
the conditions which brought it into 
being. 

Our foremost. task as individuals and 
as an organization is the building of 
simpler and better methods with which 
to combat the conditions we face daily, 
because it is obvious that we can not 
continue to expand indefinitely our in- 
stitutional system at the rate it has 
been expanding -during .the last 25, 
years. Not even do the tremendous in- 
crease of institution population and the 
more insistent demand for its services 
warrant it in considering itself a per- 
manent agency for social welfare. 

-Too long has the idea of institution 
permanency obstructed the path of 
progress. That institution today 
serves best which regards itself as an 
expedient that either should, sooner or 
later, cease to exist or should develop 
into a new form very different in every 


Tt PROPER object of an institu- 
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Gen. Basil W, Duke, Gen: Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, once governor of Kentucky; Col. 
James B. McCreary, another governor; 
Col. William B. Haldeman, Col.. Ben- 
nett Young, Col. Jacob Wark Griffith, 
father of David Wark Griffith, famous 
scenario producer; Gen. John C. Breck- 
inridge, Col. W. C. Pl. Breckinridge, 
Capt. Joe C. 'S. Blackburn, Col. Theodore 
O’Hara, author of “Bivouac of the 
Dead,” quotations of which are found 
in nearly all military cemeteries in this 
country and Europe; Geh. Roger W. Han- 
son, Gen. Humphrey Marshall, Gen. A. 
Buford, Gen. William Preston, George 
B. Crittenden and many others equally 
as prominent. 


The records consist of the name of the 
soldier and the company and regiment 
in which he served, the place where he 
enlisted, date of enlistment, promotions, 
if any, and sometimes. name of battles 
engaged .in. There is a short record 
given of each regiment. 

The applications are:filed alphabeti- 
cally. The verified records of a soldier, 
as nearly complete as we have been able 
to secure, are filed with this application. 


A card-index system of filing enables 
one to find the application of a pen- 
sioner without loss of time. Each ap- 
plication. is numbered; this number is 
placed on cards alphabetically arranged. 

The deceased pensioners are arranged 
in separate files, but filed in the same 
manner. 


Scartely a week passes that we do not 
have a communication from another 
State asking for the record of a sol- 
dier whose descendants lived in-that par- 
ticular State, and who desire the record 
for membership in patriotic organiza- 
tions or to complete their genealogical 
line. 

These, records form a part of the 
archives of the State. ,Many valuable 
historic records belonging to the State 
of Kentucky have been allowed to go out 
of the State and are néw found in the 
libraries of other States, where they are 
treasured for their historic value. 


The South has thus learned to appre-, 


ciate the value of authentic historical 
records and is making an effort to sec 
that they are carefully preserved. 


, 





respect and more competent to promote 
the social good. 

Some institutions already have elimi- 
nated themselves; others are in the 
process of eliminating themselves, by 
being so bad that the public has ceased 
to tolerate them. 

The poorhouse has lost caste: Its 

character generally is despised and it 
is in. the throes of dissolution. Fra- 
ternal and religious old folks’ homes 
and similar homes, and old age pen- 
sions, will relegate the remnants of the 
noisome almshouse. 
, Child-placing agencies, foster homes, 
protective laws, have revolutionized the 
orphanage. Many expect the day when 
it too will’ be, with us no‘more. 

The county jail long has been a pub- 
lic nuisance. Popular knowledge of 
the types of men held in Jocal jails and 
of their vicious effects upon manhood 
has created revulsion against this 
means for treating’ the misdemeanant. 
District jails and State farms are in- 
finitely: better substitutes, though still 
inadequate to the situation. 

Another class of eleemosynary insti- 
tutions have undergone transformation. 
They have shed old forms and, have 
taken on new; and even now appear to 
be preparing to cast them off, that they 
may take on others, more suited to our 
needs. 

These are the institutions which are 
constructive in their thought and clear 
in their foresight. They are forgetting 
themselves and absorbing themselves in 
their true destiny—their disappearance, 
some day, as necessary agencies of the 
social and economic order. 

Our State hospitals and State col- 
onies for feeble-minded and, in some in- 
stances, our penal institutions, are frail 
illustrations of this class. 

Only those who have had intimate 
association with the mental and ner- 
vous hospitals of this country can 
realize how radical the improvements 
have been in plant, personnel, morale, 
attitude and spirit. And our more pro- 
gressive institutions of today are show- 
ing the way to new forms which will 
be very different from those with which 
we are. familiar. 

The institution of the future, what- 
ever its type, hospital, prison or colony, 
will recognize more fully than it does 
today the problem of adjustment which 
is the. major factor in the life of every 
patient or inmate. 

The. institution of the future will be 
a community, keyed up only to the ca- 
pacity of its members. In this com- 
munity, where less is expected, less is 
required, and competition is less keen, 
each man and woman will find his niche 
and become useful to Others and satis- 
fied with himself. 

This is no idle dream. Our State 
hospitals here in Illinois have been 
working quite rapidly toward this ideal 
and we hope to make, in the next 8 
years, as much progress as we have 
made in the last 15 years toward its 
attainment. 

Even the penitentiary, which presents 
the moat difficult,problems in real ad- 
justment, is seeing the chance, though 
feebly, and is struggling to conform 
with a truth so plain that none can fail 
to see it. 

The future institution will lead in re- 
search and education in these subjects 
with which it deals. 
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Informed Public as Backbone 


of Free Government + + -+ 
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Popular Knowledge of Principles dnd Purpose 
to Maintain Rights Necessary to Perpetuation 
of Democracy, Says’ Massachusetts Goyernor 





By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor; Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


.is dead—who live so enthusiasti- 

cally in the present that a backward 
look or thought seems to them time 
thrown away. 


Science knows better. / It seeks begin- 
nings, processes, growth. 

The science of government also knows 
better. We find in the past, basie things. 
We find foundations. 

We take our present rather for 
granted. We find delight_in the com- 
forts and the safety and the ease of mod- 
ern life, use its conveniences, exult in 
its freedom. 

If we turn our thoughts backward, 
some of us do it with a sort of pity for 
those old. times. But in those old times 
were the beginnings of the freedom that 
is ours. In them was the stféngth of 
character that determined the nature 
and the success of our free government. 

A 


American liberty began long before 
the Amerécan War for Independence. It 
began with the foundation of this a: 
John Winthrop and his. associates. came 
here with the power of government in 
their hands. They established an inde- 
pendent state. 


John Winthrop, our first governor, 
served in all, 13 years, which is a record. 
Nor did he serve these 13 years without 
difficulties or without criticism. But now 
comes the significance of his care®r, in 
that by adversity, by criticism, through 
defeat, he grew to greatness, fulfilled 
his mightiest possibilities, and achieved 
something close to political immortality. 

Had he not been assailed, had not im- 
peachment stared him in the face, as it 
did in 1645, through the seemingly trivial 
case of rivalry between Anthony Eames 
and Bozoun Allen as to which should be 
the militia captain in the town of 
Hingham, the world would not have had 
that searching utterance he thereupon 
made, which has lived as his “Little 
Speech on Liberty.” 

Take note of his conception of liberty, 
gained through the 15 years in the 
colony : 

“The great questions that have trou- 
bled the country are about the authority 
of the magistrates andthe liberty of the 
people.” 

So said Winthrop in 1645, but he might 
have been speaking as well for our own 
time. And again, he said: 

“I entreat you to consider that, when 
you choose magistrates, you take them 
from among yourselves, men subject to 
like passions as you are. Therefore, 
when you see infirmities in us, you should 
reflect upon your own, ‘and that would 
make you bear the more with us, and not 
be severe censurergs of the failings of 
your magistrates, when you have contin- 
ual experience of the like infirmities in 
yourselves and others.” 

A 


That, too, is applicable forever under 
representative government. This man, 
testing out the early trials of free civil 
government, put his finger on one of its 
unending problems. 


Governor Winthrop so came to the dis- 
cussion ef liberty, nearly 300 years ago, 
and this that he said lives as a constant 
truth that too many forget or ignore. I 

quote him once more: ; 

“For the point concerning libetty, I 
observe a great mistake in the country 
aboat that. There is a twof@ld liberty, 
natural and civil or federal. The ‘first is 
common to man with beasts and other 
creatures. 

“By this, man as he stands in relation 
to men simply, hath liberty to do what he 
lists: it is a liberty to evil as well as to 
good. This liberty is incompatible and 
inconsistent with authority, and can not 


"This es are some to whom the past 


endure the least restraint of thé most 
just authority. 

“The other kind of liberty I call civil 
or federal; it may also be termed moral, 
in reference to the covenant between God 
and man, in the moral law, and the politic 
covenants and constitutions, amongst 
men themselves. This liberty is the 
proper end and object of authority, and 
can not subsist without it; and it is a 
liberty to that only which is good, just 
and*honest. 

“This liberty you are to stand for, with 
the hazard not only of your goods but of 
your lives, if need be.” 


Such are the things we find when we | 


turn our faces and look deep into the 
past of our country. We find the cor- 
nerstones on which our temples of lib- 
erty have been erected. We find the 
soul from which our national life has 
sprung. 

There is something almost inyatical in 
the early history of our country; for 
while there stands forth the clear record 
of the wise leadership, of such- men as 
Winthrop and Dudley and many others, 
there stands no less significant the rec- 
ord of the effect of. those times and ex- 
periences on the leaders themselves. 


Governor Winthrop is a notable exam- 
ple of this. He came here on the 
“Arbella,” endowed with great power; 
and inclined to use it, firm in the belief 
that the welfare of the colony demanded 
it. He was ‘an aristocrat in his mental 
attitude; his theory of government was 
autocratic. It appeared to him that if 
matters were to be well ordered, au- 
thority should rest with the elect, rather 
than the elected. 

A 

His horizon was bounded by the limita- 
tions of his time. He didnot believe 
in what we call “the common people.” 
This we know from the records of his 
first years in the governorship of the 
colony. - Unselfish, devout, devoted to 
the welfare of the people in his charge, 
he was an honest autocrat. 

In this frame of mind he served, four 
years as governor; and then he was de- 
feated. and another chosen.. The oligar- 
chy, of which he was a part and in which 
he believed, had crumbled. , 

There :we see the beginning of the edu- 
cation of- John Winthrop in democracy. 
He was called again to the governorshi 
He served many years, and with iner 
ing wisdom. He learned to know that 
the plain people can be trusted not. only 
as to intent but as to common sense and 
ability. The destiny of our Republic was 
being determined then. 

Free government began on this con-: 
tinent ~with the very beginning -of its 
settlement; its leaders: had that great- 
ness which can and does learn; and the 
conception of liberty under law, which is 
today our most precious national pos- 
session, was.at the heart of the very 
cornerstone-of the Nation. 

Today, as then, we need men, leaders 
with vision and conscience, to solve our 
problems. And today, as then, we need— 
and let this not be forgotten—we. need 
that popular comprehension of the na- 
ture of liberty without which’ the éarly 
struggle to make a new homeland on 
this continent must have failed. 

The strength of our country’s begin- 
ning was in the people. The strength of 
our country today is the same. 

Leadership is temporary. Individuals 
income,. as do their’ duty, and pass, 
Theirs is a shifting scence. But the 
people are permanent. . 

A wise and patriotic people will never 
have difficulty in finding, and su port- 
ing, leaders. But the wisest leader in 
the world must be helpless unless there 
is in the plain people a vital under- 
standing of free government. 





A fter-effects of Forest Fires 


Surviving Flora Vulnerable to Pests 
By GEORGE H. WIRT 


Chief Forest Fire Warden, State of Pennsylvania 


fires attribute an unusually large 


R “tree att received daily on Spring 
number of fires to individuals pass- 


ing through and near the forests, prin- ‘ 


cipally along the highways and mountain 
roads. 

Fully 60 per cent of the fires, it 
indicated, are caused by transients w 
thoughtlessly toss away lighted matches 
or are careless in discarding cigarette 
and cigar stubs or tobacco from their 
pipes. . 

An apparently insignificant spark eas- 
ily starts a fire that soon reaches de- 
structive proportions. This is particu- 
larly true at this season, following a 
deficiency of rainfall during the last 
several months, now accompanied with 
the high climbing sun and a day or’ so 
of windy weather, when dead leaves and 
grass of the past year rapidly becomé 
inflammable. 

Even after a weed rain the loose leaves 
dry ovt so quickly that fire will run 
through them as through tinder. ‘And 
a few days of dry weather will dry oyt 


the underlayer of decayed vegetable 
matter and humus so that years of valu- 
able nourishment for the trees is quickly 
consumed. 

While larger trees may appear to be 
only slightly hurt by fire, thé effect upon 
the trunks by hours of intense heat. may 


result in future decay by opening the’ 


bark to insect and fungus damage. The 


‘resinous bark and needles of sthall con- 


ifers like* pine and hemlock’ are utter 
destroyed by/ fires running swift 
through them. 

The’ destructive character of forest 
fires is not limited’ to tree and soit in- 
jury. The soft juicy leaf and flower 
buds of delicate Spring’ plants like he- 
patica and bloodroot, are chatred and 


_ prevented from blooming for the season, 


with consequent loss in reproduction. 

If the blaze is very hot and ‘there is 
so much dry fuel that the flames sweep 
high. before strong winds, flowering 
shrubs like azalea and laurel share in 
the damage that leaves many acres with 
ave but charred stema. 


a 
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